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J. DEFRIES AND SONS’ 


New Goops FOR THE SEASON. 


HOTEL AND TAVERN GLASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE, AND CHANDELIERS, 
Tavern and Hotel Glass Engraved and Cut. Newest Patterns, Correct Measure, 
CLOCKS FOR TAVERNS AND HOTELS IN GREAT. VARIETY. 
Counters and Bars fitted up. New Registered Bar and Window Lights, with Silver or 
Ruby Fittings. Engraved Glass Spirit Barrels, Fitted with Electro-Silver Taps. 


Crystal Illuminations executed to any device, sign, or 
ALEXANDRA DINNER SERVICE, 
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NEW DESIGNS ON SHOW 


STAR LIGHTS, PFismatic 
lanterns, &c, Concerts & j 
Music Halls Lighted and 
V ntilated. Estimates and 
Desigus Free. Crystal and 


FOR 12 PERSONS, £1 18s. 6d. 


FETES and Rejoicings, Ball-rooms 
and Private Gardens Illuminated for 
the N bility and Gentrv, upon the 
latest and most approved principles. Bronzed Chandeliers. New 
Exverienced workmen sent out for the loesign- fr the Dining and 
fixing of Crystal, Bronzed Chandeliers Complets with Globes, from Drawing-100m, Tents, tem- 
and Fittings, if required, $03 each. porary roomr, &c. provided. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS’ 
NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, 147, -HOUNDSDITCH, }f 


FIVE MINUTE’S WALK FROM ALL THE CITY RAILWAY STATIONS, 
Works: London and Birmingham. 
Patentees of the New Foot Lights for Theatres, Music Halls, &c., effectually preventing 
the possibility of Fire. 
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PYRETIC SALINE 


Is found pre-eminently ben -ficial in preventing and curing SMALL POX by Purifying, Invigorating, and 
Vitalizing the Blood Any person who has already this complaint should take it, and be kept in a covl and 
darkened room to prevent its leaving any trac’ on tue features, 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE, «nd NAUSEA are in most cases im neditely relieved by taking a teaspoonful 
in a tumbler of cold water. Ths can b+ repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SEA VOYAGES:—It is a very valuatle accompaniment, and should on no account be omitted. It 
instantly allays the sea or bilious sickness. 

For BILIUUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the 
Skin, a teaspoonful should be taken duily, with the dinner, in a tumbler of water, and the sume quantity on 
going to bed. ; 
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“RAWUL PINDEE, PUNJAB, INDIA, 28th MARCH, 1871. 

« On the recommendition of several ofticera, who had some of your Saline, in the West Indies, all of whom 
speak in the highe-t terms of your Pyretic Saline, w+ were indaced to try it for tne first time in this 
Province. This resu't was not due to any novelty in int-oducing a new medicine, but solely from the 
ascertained merit« of your preparation after uxe in the fever-stricken districts by which we are surrounded, 
and we firmly believe that the use of your Pyretic Saline will do more to prevent fever than all the Quinine 
ever imported can cure We write thus s:rongly, because both from personal experience and observation, 
we believe we have at length found a remeay aga nst the ev-t-present fevers of these parts, which costs the 
British nation hundreds of valuable lices in Peshawur alone. 

“We are now willing to enter into special terms for large and continued supplies, &e,” 


May be obtained of the Proprietor, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, E.C. 


S+coxpy Dooa Prom Hatron Ganpex, 
AND OF ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS, 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 2is, 
——0--- 
Have it in your Houses to secure these benefits, 
A 
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{In accordance with a general request that ‘‘ The Era Almanack” should be issued before the commence- 
ment of the new year, the date of publication is about a fortnight earlier than usual, and the Register of 
Theatrical Events in 1871 does not, therefore, comprise the month of December, which will be included in 


the Register for the year ensuing. ] 
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JANUARY. MARCH. APRIL. MAY. JUNE, 
|| “TM Engnd.& Irelud uni] 1,1 Pheasantshotg.ends 1, F \St. David “T/M)Banks closed | 1 W Exhibition op. 1851| 1,8 \ld.Howe's vic. 1794 
| 2T (1801) 2 F York minster burnt 2 S Walpole d, 1797 2 T Wesiey died 1791 2 T National debt began) 2 8 lst Sund. af. Trinity 
7 i] 3 W|Money panic 1525 38 {1829 3. § 3rd Sunday tn Lent | 3 W Cobden died 1865 | 3 F [1690| 3M Gordon Riots 1780 
4 4 T Spanish revolt 1366) 4'§ Sexagesima Sunday, 4M lailway panic 1846 | 4/T Legion of Honor ins} 4 8 Jenny Lind ap. 1847) 4 T J. Thornhill d,1734 
] 5| F Dk. York died, 1827) 5 M Earthqke.Italy 1783 5 T Handel id 1679 5 | (1802) 5 § BKogation Sunday | 5 W Hango masacre 1456 
6S Epiphany. |6T 6 W Alexandra en. Lndn| 6 8 6 M Humboldt d. 1859 | 6 T |\CountCavour d.1861 
78 lst Su.af. Epiphany) 7\W)\C. Dickens bn. 1812 7|T (1863) 7| §|1et Sund. af. Easter) 7 'T Jamaica captd. 1655) 7| F Ref. Bill passed, 1892 
aM Fire insor due | 8 T | Peter the gt.d. 1725, 8 F | William IIT d, 1702) 8 M| Shakespeare b. 1564) 8 W E. L. Term ends 8 8 |T. Payne d. 1809 
1 oT Bomb of Paris 1871 | 9 F | Hooper burnt 1556 | 9 8 |Sie.of Lucknow1858) 9 T | Fire ins. cea 9 T Ascension Day | 9 . af. Trinity 
10 W Penny Post 1840 10 8 Victoria mar. 1840 10 § 4th Sunday im Lent (10 W Charti a riots 18 48 |10 F | Bat. of Lodi 1796 lo } 1, op. 1854 
1) T | Hilary L. ‘T. begins} 11! § QuinquagesimaSun. 11 M| Badajoz tkn. 1811 (11) 'T |Napoleon abdi. 1814/11) 8 Financial 1866|11,T Newton d. 1727 
12) F | Conapartes exi.1816)12 M J. Grey bhd. 1558 {12 'T |Chelsea Hosptl. fnd, 12) F | Union Jack aboptt.|12 § Sund. aft. Ascension 12 W Trin. Law 'Trm ends | 
13 8 First Actress 1662 [13|T Shrove Tuesday is W (1682 13/8 }1606/13 M Old May Day \13'T Hastings bhd, 1443 
|| 14 8 2nd 8. af. Epiphany|14)|W Ash Wednesday 114 T |First Parliament in 14 § 2nd Sun. af. Easter|i4 T  Vaccinatn est, 1796 14 F Bt. of Marengo 1800 
| 15 M\Prayer Books authr.|15|T Lessing d. 1781 15 F [ Victoria 1957.15 M|E. L. Term begins [15 W Paris Ex. op. 1855 |15) 8 | Magna Charta, 1215 | 
sv (1549/16) F Melancthon b. 1497 16 8 Duch.ofKent 4.1861 16) 'T American eivil war|16 of Albuera 1811|16 § 3rd Sun. af. Trinsty 
jj 17, W)Franklin born, 1706/17) 8 17, § |5th Sunday in Lent |17, W) 1864 )17 17, M| Ba, Bunkr. Hill,1775 
C Kg. russia d. Emp. 18) § 1st Sunday in Lent 18 M 18'T IJ. Simpson d. 1868 [18 S |Nap. pro. Em. 1804/18 T 
| F 1871/19 M Earthqk Lndn. 1750 19 T |American revo. 1775 19) F | Land tax 1739 19 § | What Sunda 119 W Maximlion sht. 1967 
i 8 Charles I. tried 1648/20) T | Plague of Lndn.1665 20 W Bank stock red.1823 20) 8 oe! 111. bn. 1808 |20 M Banks dened. }20 T Access.Queen V,1837 | 
8 Srd 8. af. Epiphany|21\W T Geni. Past 1855 (21/8 |3rd Sund.af. Easter|21|T /21| F Longest Day 
! M|Ld. Bacon d, 1629 (22, T F 22 F |Heavy snowfall 1865 22|M Garibaldi in Engind|22 W)Trin.L. Term begns'22) 8 
T |French com. treaty|23) F Jha. Bailie died,i851 23 8 |Copyright act 1709 (23) I (1864/23 T | Franklin sailed 1345/23 8 4th Sun, af. Trinity 
} Ww [1860\24 S Louis Philp ab. 1548 24 Paim Sunday W D. Defoe a. 1731 24 F Qu Vict. b. 181924, M MIDSUM, DAY 
1 T |Paris captl. 1871 125 § 2nd Sunday tn Lent LADY DAY T | Bank of Engind fnd}25 8 |D. O'Connell 4.184725 T Kensingtn mus.opd, 
F N.S. Wales col. 1788 26M’ Kemble d. 1823 Napoleon ese. 1846 |26) F [1694/26 § | Trinity Sunday 26 W [1857 
Ss d. Indp. 1822/27'T Hare Hunting ends Amiens peace 1802 S |W. Jones 4. 1794 ‘27 M Hab's Crps. act 1679 27 'T Cawnpore sltr 1857 
1 8 Sey gesima Sund,|28 W Buchanan d, 1852 (28, T | Decl WarRussialsd4 28 § 4th Sund.af. Easter|28 T Wm. Pitt bn. 1759 |28) F Coronation 1838 
George IT. a, 1820 29 T Bronsva nrly dstryd.'29) F |Good Friday 9 M Pea. w. Russia, 1856/29 W Oak Apple Day 29'S Ca.Richmond 4.1509 
}} 30,T \Chas. I. mrtd. 1649,—|—| [by earthqk 1555 30 8 | Ld. Lovat ex. 1747 T | Bt.of Fontenoy 1745/30 T Census taken, 1831 (30 § 5th Sun. af. Trinity 
|| 31| W Hilary Term ends __|s! 8 Easter Sunday ve 31 F Dk, Wharton d. 1731! | 
! JULY AUGUST. | SEPTEMBER. ~ OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. 
|| 1M Bat. of Boyne, 1690 1)T London Brdg-o. 183 D18d1| 1 & 1tth Sun. af. Trinity 1,1 HMalipenny post est, 1 F All Saints | 1/8 Advent Sunday. 
| 2)T R. Peel d. 1650 | 2) F \Charles X. abdi, 30) 2 M Gt. Fire Lond. 1666 2 W 1870 2 S Mich.Law Tm.begn) 2'M Nap. I11. Emp. 1852 
|| 3 W Constantinople fna.| | 3) 8 | Bt. of Saarbruck '70| 3 T Cromwell d. 1658 3\T Jewish year 5633 bes 3 8 2rd Sun.af. Trinety| 3|'T Belzoni d. 1823 
74T 323) 4) § |10¢hSun.af. Trenity.| 4 W) Moscow burnt 1812) 4| F | Bat. of Warsaw,1794 4 M 4Ww 
| 5 F Diva due at Ban | 5|M | Banks closed, 5 T Repbe. pro. in Paris) 5) 8 Cornwallis d. 1805 56T Sein plot1605, 5|'T Ronen eaptd. 1870 
| 6 8 Old MidsummerDay| 6\T P Alfred bn, 1944 | 6 F! [1870| 6) § 19th Sun, af. Trinity 6 W P. Charlotte d. 1817) 6, F Canadian reb. 1837 
|] 7|§ 6th Sund.af. Trinity! 7|W 7/8 Johnson bn. 1709 | 7|M Jamaica insur 1865 | 7 T | 7/8 E. Irving d. 1894 
#|M/Barke died 1797 | 8|T Bt. of Woerth 1870) # § 5th Sun.af. Trinity) 8 T Bankers licence exp) 8 F John Milton d. 1674) 8|§ Qnd Sun. in Advent 
9 T Sheridan d. 1816 | 9) F |Greenwich obs. fnd.| 9 M William I. d. 1087 | 9! W Cevantes bn. 1547 | 9 8 Pri. of Wales b.181| 9|M Milton born, 1608 | 
10 W Oxford tried 1340 |10) 8 | T Bat. of Belgrade 10'T Divs due at Dank 10 § 24th Sun.af. Trinity'10''T Royal Academy est. |} 
uT\v Peace 11/8 W Gold dis. California 11| F America discov.1492 11 M Ethq. at Lisbon 14855 11/W (1768 || 
12 F} [ 1859) 12) M r 1847\12) S Stephenson, d. ‘59 12 T Money panic 1857 |12|'T Oaks colliery explo. || 
is 8 |Ma in 1793 13) T eee reserve act |13 F Fox died 1806 13, 8 (20th Sun.af. Trinity 13 W Geo. Fox died 1690/13) F 1866 
: M4 8 |7th Sund.af. Trinity 14 W [1659 14 5 Wellington d, 1852 14 M Fire ios due. 1¢ T | Vienna taken, 1805 14) 8 Pr. Consort d. 1861 i 
15 M | 8t. Swithin 15\T bn.1771 15 8 16th Sun. af. Trinity 15, T Eliz. Maclean d. °38 15 F Attorneys ¢ rt. exp.'15| § 3rd Sun, in Advent |} 
16 T |Massaniello k. 1647/16) F y shot, 1815/16 M Louis XVI11.4.1824 16 W Latimer bnt. 1 16 8 Bat. Lutzen, 1632 [16 M/Cromwell pro. 1653 l| 
: 17 W' Be onaparte sur. 6 iis 17 T Bat. of Boxtel 1794 (17,T Sebastopol bom "A 17 8 2thSun.aft, Trinity 17|'T Zarich treaty 1°59 } 
is T Franklin d. 1790 18 § |19th Sun.af.Trinity\i8 W Prior died, 1791 (18, F Palmerston d. 1865 18 M | Wellingtn’s fu. 1852 18) W B. of Moodkee 1845 
19| F French dec. war '70 |19| M| Bloomfleld d. 1823 | 19, T | Bat of Poictiers 1356 19 8 Swift died 1745 19 T \Colombo whi. 186219 T Bp. Kennet d. 1728 | 
2 8 Playfair d. 1819 }20| T |Eruptn of Mt. Etna F Bt. of Alma 185 20 8 2ist Sun. af. Trinity 20 W General Peace 1815 20 F ag Nap. Pre i 
21) § [Sth taf. Trinity.|21\W (1852) 21 8 Sir W. Scott d. 183221 M Bat. Trafalgar 1805 21 T | PrincessRoyal b. ‘40 21) S Thomas's i 
22M Napoleon If. died/22,'T | Hastings died i818 & 17th Sun. af. Trinity|22 T 2 F Portobello cap. 1739 22) 8 th Sun, in Adout 
23 T 1832/23) F Great Comet 1859 M/ Bat. Worcester, 1642 23 W Irish rebeln. 1641 ‘23 8 1. Baron d, 1818 23| MP. Consorts fnl.1861 
HW Hyde park riots "66 4 8 |St Bartholomew T Wykeham «ied 1404 24 T Webster d. 1852 24 8 26thSun.aft. Trinity, 24|'T | Fire insur, due. 
2 T Dibden d. 1814 25 8 13th Sun. af. Trinity W New River Comp. 25 F Mansion house begn 25 M Mich.Law ‘I'm, ends w ; HBISTMASDAY 
, * F Rat.of Banbury,1469 26M Pr. Consort b. 1819/26 T [1614.26 8 739 26 T T Banks closed. 
27/3 French Revolt. 1x2 T Thompson d. 1748 F Strasbourg capt '70 27 § 22nd Sun.af.Trenity 27 W Prness Teck born's F Capt. Cook bn. 1728 || 
28 8 YtaSuad.af. Trinity. /28|W Slavery abo hd. 1s: S Fire Insurance due 28 M Koy. Exch. op. 1844 28 T Amiens capt. 1870 8 |Macanlay d. 18 | 
} 29! M Sirt',Crecaw!.d, 1863 29) T pd, 1850/29 § 18th Sun. af. Trinity 29 T 29 F S, Knowles d, 1862 § IstSun.af. Christmas | 
\ T Relief of Ladndrry. 30) F Ross d. 1855 \30 M Ryswick peace 1627 30 W Sheridan bn.1751 30 8 St. Andrew M Old Pretder. d 1765 || 
i [1689 31 8 /J. Suncom 4. 1688 | $1 T Tmpl. lib. op, 1861 ' i 31 TR. Society fnd. 1660 
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6 egiiel eo, Bamps. 49, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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J. DEFRIES AND SONS’ 


New Goopms FOR THE SEASON. 


HOTEL AND TAVERN GLASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE, AND CHANDELIERS, 
Tavern and Hotel Glass Engraved and Cut. Newest Patterns, Correct Measure, i 
CLOCKS FOR TAVERNS AND HOTELS IN GREAT. VARIETY. 
Counters and Bars fitted up. New Registered Bar and Window Lights, with Silver or 
Ruby Fittings. Engraved Glass Spirit Barrels, Fitted with Electro-Silver Taps. 


Crystal Illuminations executed to any device, sign, or drawing. 
ALEXANDRA DINNER SERVICE, NG 
Las, "7 




















NEW DESIGNS ON SHOW | | 


FOR 12 PERSONS, £1 18s. 6d. STAR LIGHTS, P¥ismatic A 
avapeneamiietitaty Lanterns, &c, Concerts & } 


Music Halls Lighted and 
V-ntilated. Estimates and 
Designs Free. Crystal and 


FETES and Rejoicings, Ball-rooms 
and Private Gardens Illuminated for 
the N bility and Gentry, upon the 7 
latest and most approved principles. Bronzed Chandeliers. New 
Exverienced workmen sent out for the loesign- fr the Dining and 
fixing of Crystal, Bronzed Chandeliers Complets with Globes, from Drawing-100m, Tents, tem- 
and Fittings, if required, 60s each. porary roomr, &. provided. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS’ 
NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, 
FIVE MINUTE’S WALK FROM ALL THE CITY RAULWAY STATIONS, 
Works: Londen and Birmingham. 
Patentees of the New Foot Lights for Theatres, Music Halls, &c., effectually preventing 
; the possibility of Fire. 
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PYRETIC SALINE 


Is found pre-eminently ben-ficial in preventing and curing SMALL POX by Purifying, Invigorating; and- 
Vitalizing the Blood Any person who has already this complaint should take it, and be kept in a coul and 
darkened room to prevent its leaving any trac- on tne features. 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE, «and NAUSEA are in most cases im nediitely relieved by taking a teaspoonful 
in a tumbler of cold water. Ths can b+ repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SEA VOYAGES:—It is a very valuatle accompaniment, and should un no account be omitted. It 
instantly allays the sea or bilious sickness, 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the 
Skin, a teaspoonful should be taken daily, with the dinner, in a tumbler of water, and the sume quantity on 
going to bed. : 













“RAWUL PINDEE, PUNJAB, INDIA, 28th MARCH, 1871. 

* On the recommendstion of several officers, who had some of your Saline, in the West Indies, all of whom 
speak in the highe-t terms of your Pvretic Saline, w+ were induced to try it for tne first time in this 
Province. This resu't was not due to any novelty in int-oducing a new medicine, but solely from the 
ascertained merit« of your preparation after use in the fever-stricken districts by which we are surrounded, 
aud we firmly believe that the use of your Pyretic Saline will do more to prevent fever than all the Quinine 
ever imported can cure We write thus s:rongly, because both from personal experience and observation, 
we believe we have at length found a remeay aga nst the ev-t-present fevers of these parts, which costs the 
British nation hundreds of valuable lives n Peshawur alone. 

“ We are now willing to enter into special terms for large and continued supplies, &e,” 














May be obtained of the Proprietor, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, E.C. 


S#coxy Doon From Hatron Ganpex, 
AND OF ALL BRESPECTABLE CHEMISTS, 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., L1s., and 2is, 
piace 
Have it in your Houses to secure these benefits, 
A NE ANN A | 
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{In accordance with a general request that ‘‘ The Era Almanack” should be issued before the commence- 


ment of the new year, the date of publication is about a fortnight earlier than usual, and the Register of 


Theatrical Events in 1871 does not, therefore, comprise the month of December, which will be included in 
the Register for the year ensuing.] 
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THE PLAYGOER’S PORTFOLIO. 


BY E. L BLANCHARD. 
— 


HISTORY OF SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE, 


Trts is the oldest existing Theatrical Establishment in the Metropolis, While most 
Theatres have, from time to time, been burned down and rebuilt, and others have been so 
remodelled that little more than the site of the original structure remains, Old Sadler’s 
Wells may fairly claim a continued existence of more than one hundred years, during 
which it has only undergone those needful repairs which have been required for the 
security of the property. From a history such as no other edifice of the kind possesses 
we may venture to collect a few facts which will enable the peruser to measure the 
distance of the objects which present themselves from this standpoint in the survey of the 
vast, 

; As in other spots about this part of London, the discovery of a mineral spring early 
attracted the seekers after health and amusement to the fields of Clerkenwell, and long 
before the time of Henry the Eighth there was a building here to afford diversion to the 
water-drinkers. At the period of the Reformation this spring was stopped up by the 
authority of the State, in order, as was alleged, to check the impositions of the priests of 
the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, who extorted money from the people by making them 
believe that the virtues of the water proceeded from the efficacy of their prayers. The well 
being closed, the place declined, the amusements ceased, and the virtue of the waters grew 
out of remembrance. In the year 1683, one of the labourers employed by Mr. Sadler, a 
surveyor of the highways, discovered, as he was digging in the garden of his master, who 
had just built what he called “‘ A Musick House,” the celebrated well. Sadler was not 
long in turping the discovery to profitable account. Physicians of repute gave him their 
testimony to the value of the water, which had a strong ferruginous taste, resembling the 
mineral waters of Tunbridge, but not so strong a chalybeate. Hundreds of persons daily 
came to dvink them, who were recommended to eat carraways whilst taking the waters, or 
to drink a glass or two of Rhenish or white wine, and smoke a pipe of tobacco, and for 
these visitors it was obvious some amusement might be advantageously provided. 
Accordingly, Sadler laid out his garden, and planted it with flowers and shrubs, constructed 
a marble basin in the centre to receive the waters of the principal spring, and built a long 
room on the lawn, with a platform or stage at the end. He further engaged pusturers, 
tumblers, and rope-dancers, whose performances were generally in the open air, and 
without any expense to the visitors, unless they volunteered their sixpence apiece towards 
any favourite exhibition. At this date we find a Mr. Pearson was “ engaged to play on the 
dulcimer every summer evening at the end of the long walk,” and a band was stationed on 
a shell-work rock to supply music for\those who liked to dance, so that we may fancy our 
forefathers had found their medicinal water-drinking all the pleasanter for enjoying with it 
the diversions of a miniature Cremorne. These amusements, which were at first but a 
secondary, soon became the principal inducement for the public to visit “‘ Sadler’s Musick 
House,” and, thus encouraged, he built a temporary Thea‘re, which continued to prosper. 
In 1702 a new proprietor took possession of the house and grounds, and identified them 
with his own name as ‘‘ Miles’s Music House.” The place now had an organ-loft and gallery, 
decorated in front with mythological pictures, and if ‘‘ Ned Ward,” of ‘* The London Spy,” 
may be trusted, was not always filled with the most reputable company. ‘The great 
attraction at this time would seem to have been the man who performed the disgusting 
feat of eating a fowl alive. In the reign of George the First the old name of the place was 
restored, and the property fell into the hands of Francis Forcer, a musician and composer, 
who appears to have given a creditable vocal and instrumental concert, and who was the 
first to introduce rope-dancing as a prominent feature of the amusements. In the Weekly 
Journal of the 15th of March, 1718, we read the following :—‘Sadler’s Wells being lately 
opened, there is likely to be a great resort of strolling damsels, half-pay officers, peripatetic 
tradesmen, tars, butchers, and others musically inclined.” 

At this time there were four or five exhibitions in a day, the duration of each depending 
on circumstances, As soon as the persons outside were numerous enough to form another 
audience, somebody would come to the back seats and cail out, “‘ Is Hiram Fisteman here?” 
upon which the entertainment was concluded rapidly, the audience dismissed with a song, 
and the house cleared for a second representation, 

A Mr. Garbott, who wrote a very curious poem with very indifferent rhymes on the 
subject of “*The New River,” thus records the style of entertainment which then 
prevailed :— 


* Now to the show-rovm let’s awhile repair, 
To see the active feats performed there ; 
How the bold Dutchman on the rope doth bound 
With greater air than others on the ground, 
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What capers does he cut! then backward leaps, 
With Merry Andrew eying all his steps. 
His comic humours with delight you see, 
Pleasing unto the best of company. 
The famous tumbler lately is come o’er, 
Who was the wonder of the other shore ; 
France, Spain, and Holland, and High Germany, 
Sweden and Denmark, and famed Italy, 
His active feats did with amazement see, 
Which done by man they thought could never be. 
Among the rest he falleth from on high 
Head foremost from the upper gallery, 
And in his fall performs a somerset 
(The women shriek in dread he'll break his neck), 
And gently on his feet comes to the ground, 
To the amazement of beholders round. 
$lack Scaramouch and Harlequin of fame, 
he ladder dance, with forty I could name, 
Full as diverting and of later date, 
You may see there at a much cheaper rate 
Than at the House; as well performed too; 
You only pay for liquors, not the show, 
Such as neat brandy, southern cyder fine, 
And grape’s true juice as e’er was pressed for wine.” 


The payment for the beverages consumed, and not for the entertainment provided, was 
obviously to evade the law, and it is of some significance that young Forcer, who now 
managed the concern, was a barrister ; and in 1735 he is known to have petitioned Parlia- 
ment for a licence. When Forcer died, at an advanced age, in 1743, a person named 
Warren was his successor; and the following year Sadler’s Wells was declared by a 
presentation from the Middlesex Grand Jury to be a place injurious to public morals. 
The presentation ran thus :—‘‘ The proprietors of the house and diversions called Sadler’s 
Wells, adjoining to the New River Head, in or near Islington, late one Forcer’s, now 
pretended to be opened and carried on by John Warren, within this county, where there 
is frequently a resort of great numbers of loose disorderly people.” The next proprietor 
was Mr. Rosoman, a builder, whose name still survives in the adjacent Rosoman-street, 
and in 1753 Sadler’s Wells was opened by him with a regular licence granted by the 
County Magistrates, under the provisions of that very Act, the 25th of George II., which, 
then but newly passed, is now again the subject of so much attention. He soon after 
pulled down the old wooden building, and raised what we may consider the present 
Theatre, which, in August, 1766, was declared completed. The admission was two 
shillings and sixpence to the boxes, one shilling to the pit, and sixpence to the gallery. 
An additional sixpence entitled the visitor to the- boxes to have a pint of wine. Among 
the performers at this time was Guiseppe Grimaldi, popularly known as ‘‘ Iron legs,” the 
father of the afterwards famous Joseph Grimaldi. In 1775 James Byrne, the father of 
Oscar Byrne, was the Harlequin here. He lived to be 89, and died in December, 1845. 
F:om Rosoman, the theatre descended to Mr. Arnold, who gave a share of the property to 
his son, and had also for a partner. Thomas King, the comedian of Drury Lane, celebrated 
for his performance of Sir Peter Teaz'e, of which part he was the original representative. 
Under his management, which dates from 1772, the admission was raised to three shillings 
the boxes, one shilling and sixpence the pit, and one shilling the gallery, an extra sixpence 
still entitling the visitor to enjoy a pint of Port, Mountain, Lisbon, or Punch, whilst a 
shilling was required for an extra pint. In 1778 the prospects of the speculation looked 
so encouraging that the interior was reconstructed and embellished at some con- 
siderable expense, and the entertainments then began to assume a recognised dramatic 
character. 

It is curious to observe that, though the performances at the time when King was the 
manager were limited only to the summer months, the principal difficulty was to provide 
for the security of the worthy citizens who had to get back to their habitations in a less 
lonely part of the town after their visits to a theatre which was then on the extreme point 
of the northern outskirts of the Metropolis. A familiar announcement at the bottom of 
the old bills and advertisements was this, “‘A horse patrol will be sent in the New-road 
that night, for the protection of the nobility and gentry who go from the squares, and that 
end of town. The road, also, towards the City will be properly guarded.” In a playbill 
of June, 1783, we read, ‘‘ Patrols of horse and foot are stationed from Sadler’s Wells Gate 
along the New-road to Tottenham-court Turnpike ; likewise from the City-road to Moor- 
fields; also to St. John-street, and across the Spa-fields to Rosoman-row, from the hours 
of eight to eleven.” 

In 1778, when the theatre had been re-fashioned by Thomas King as to its stage, the 
character of the performances, as we have said, was greatly advanced, and when Arnold, 
who had been one of h's partners, purchased his interest, as well as that of another partner 
named Sargeant, and brought Richard Wroughton, the Drury Lane comedian, iuto the 
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concern, & vigorous effort was made to stop other minor theatres from following their 
example. At Astley’s and at the Royal Circus pieces of a dramatic class had been tried 
experimentally, and the proprietors of Sadler’s Wells caused a Bill to be brought into the 
House of Lords for leave to continue without opposition. Astley, Hughes, of the Circus 
and Palmer, of the Royalty, drew up-a statement of their case in reply, and when Lord 
Thurlow, referring to the demand of the Sadler’s Wells proprietary, said, ‘‘Is it because 
they are the oldest offenders that they should claim this? no! all or none,” the Bill was 
ordered to lie on the table, and the various managers were left to be as contented as they 
could with the restrictions imposed by the old magisterial licences. 

As a specimen of the performances which took place under this management, we may 
furnish the following reprint of an old “‘ board-bill” of the theatre, and which, in respect to 
- and typography, might not be disadvantageously compared with those of the present 

ay:— 


A D L E g 7 <8 W E L L Ss. 
MONDAY, APRIL the 17th, 1797, 
The Entertainments will consist of a Musical Piece, Written and Composed by Mr. Dibdin, now 
first performed, called 
FIRST COME FIRST SERVED. 
The Characters by Mr. Dighton, Mr. Lewis, and Dr. Davis (his First Appearance on this Stage) ; 
Mrs. Roffey and Miss Sims (being her First Appearance on any stage). 
An entirely new Comic Ballet, taken from a Swiss Anecdote in ‘‘ Count Holberg’s Travels,” lately 
published, called 
THE CUSTOM OF ZURICH. 
The Principal Characters by Mr. Dubois, Mr. Grimaldi, and Mrs. Wybrow. 
A Local, Serio-Comic Sketch, intermixed with varied Song, Spectacle, and Scenery, called 
BRITAIN’S DEFENDERS; 
OR, A FIG FOR INVASION. 
Founded on the recent Landing of a Body of French Criminals in Wales, with a Characteristic 
View of 
BRITISH UNION IN THE HOUR OF DANGER. 
The Favourite and Elegant Exercises of THE TIGHT ROPF, 
By Mr. Richer, relieved and contrasted by the Comic Exertions of Mr. Dubois. 
In the course of the Evening will be presented, by a Company of Mute Performers (their First 
Appearance on the Boards at Sadler's Wells), 
SELECT MECHANICAL FEATS OF AGILITY IN MINIATURE. 
The Amusements to conclude with an Entirely New Harlequinade, called 
THE MOUNTAIN OF MISERIES; 
OR, HARLEQUIN TORMENTOR. 
The subject taken from a Tale in ‘The ee, for which see the Books to be had at the 
Theatre. 
To conclude with a Display of the 
TEMPLE OF HARMONY, 
With a Personification of ‘‘ Patience on a Monument Smiling at Grief.” 
Boxes, 4s.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, Is. No Money to be Returned. 
The Doors to be opened at Haif-past Five o'clock, and begin at Half-past Six. Servants to keep 
Places till Half-past Seven. 


Dighton, besides being a good actor, was a clever painter. He was the first to exhibit, 
slightly caricatured, likenesses of his colleagues, which used to attract crowds round his 
shop-window at Charing-cross. One day, the ‘* Hundred Guilden” print, by Rembrandt, 
was missing from the British Museum. It was discovered that Beloe, the keeper of the 
print room, had given access to Dighton, so the actor went into exile, and the translator of 
** Herodotus” was deprived of his office. Richer was a tight-rope dancer of great celebrity. 
Dubois, the clown, was at this period famous for dancing the,‘ Egg” hornpipe, which he did 
with a pair of wooden clogs on bis feet. Grimaldi was now becoming a great favourite 
with the public, and within the last three seasons his salary had been raised from three 
shillings a week to four pounds, 

After King retired, Wroughton, Siddons (husband of the famous actress), Hughes, and 
Coates purchased shares of the property; and in their hands, with varying success, it 
continued for some years, during many of which the average profits were five thousand 
pounds a year, and one year above seven, In 1806 all the old partners, except Hughes, sold 
out, and the firm was then Hughes, Themas and Charles Dibdin, Reeve, Andrews, Burford, 
and G. Arnold. Thomas and Charles Dibdin had a half of the property, the rest being 
proportionately divided. In 1809 the yearly expenditure of the proprietors was estimated 
at seven thousand pounds, and their annual income was calculated at twelve thousand. 
The nightly charges of the house to a performer who took a benefit were tifty-seven pounds, 
The Theatre opened on Easter Monday, continued open six nights in the week during the 
suminer season, and the prices of admission were :— Boxes, four shillings; pit, two shillings ; 
and gallery, one shilling. No half-price was taken. The performances began at half-past 
six, The Pantomime was usually played first, to enable Grimaldi to appear as Clown the 
same night at Covent Garden, 

A very attractive feature for a summer theatre was introduced on Easter Monday, April 
2nd, 1804. An immense tank was constructed under the stage, and filled up by a com- 
munication with the New River. In this was given a mimic representation of the siege of 
Gibraltar. This proved a great success, Pieces with elaborate aquatic effects were 
produced, The tank was of an irregular shape, about ninety feet long, aud in some places 
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twenty-four feet wide, the depth being something under five feet, but sufficient for men to 
swim in, The stage was drawn up by machinery, and there were pipes and engines at the 


side for the hydraulic supply. 


At the top of the theatre was another tank, fifteen feet 
square and five feet deep, for the purpose of producing waterfalls, 
entertainments preserved their popularity. 
was let down for the last act of the piece. 


For many years these 
Previous to these water scenes the drop scene 
In the interval, the audience could plainly hear 


the water run into the tank, while gusts of air strongly agitated the act drop, which was after 
a few minutes partly drawn up to allow the first edge of the rising platform free action 


upwards, as the great tank extended to within six feet of the footlights. 


Each of these 


aquatic scenes was the sensational climax of a romantic drama, wherein some fugitive 
villain dashed headlong into the water from a high rock, or a bridge, followed by an 


avenger between whom a desperate struggle and fight would take place. 
course his aquatic ‘‘ double.” 


Each actor had of 
In a piece called Philip and his Dov, the child (a dummy) 


wis thrown into the water by the scamp of the piece, and a famous dog, “ Bruin,” leaped 
Then the said villain, to escape justice and bis pursuers, threw 
himself in, and afterwards in went the dog, who seized the murderer by the throat and 


in after, and saved it. 


drowned him. 


The Battle of the Nile was a triumphant success, 


Real model ships, of about 


three feet each in length, sailed about the tank, and L’Orient was really blown up in first- 
rate style. The disastrous accident by which eighteen persons were killed by pressure, 
through a false alarm of fire during the performance, occurred on October 15th, 1807. A 
playbill of the date of Easter Monday, April 12th, 1819 when the season began, announces 
Grimaldi as Clown, in the Pantomime of The Talking bird, with a new song called ** Hot 


Codlins.” composed by Mr. Whittaker. 


In the following year, on Easter Monday, April 


3rd, 1820, the theatre was opened under the management of Mr. Howard Payne, with a 


strong company, but with unprofitable results. 


From 1822 to 1824 the theatre was rented by Mr, Egerton, of Covent-garden Theatre ; 


and, under his management, it flourished considerably. 


He did not, however, perform here, 


but Mrs. Egerton, by her fine impersonations of historic characters—notably in Fitzball’s 


Joan of Are 


secured the success of the speculation. 


Mr. Williams, son of the proprietor 


of the famous ** Boiled Beef House,” in the Old Bailey, next took the theatre, having the 
Surrey at the same time, and he worked both theatres with one company, having carriages 
specially built for the purpose of conveying the performers backwards and forwards. This 


economical notion turned out a complete failure. 


The use of water for scenic purposes 


was discontinued in 1823, when the tank was destroyed, and the stage lowered three 


feet. 


In 1825 the theatre passed into the hands of the London Wine Company, who 


appointed Tom Dibdin as stage manager and stock author. 


They revived the old custom, 


which had been discontinued since 1807, of selling wine on the premises, and thus the 
wine superseded the water effects. 
wood, and the saloon, or wine-room, was an important part of the building. It was at 
that half-price was for the first.time taken, and the season was now 


Whitsuntide, 


to run the twelve months through, instead of being limited to six. 
that the first season ended with a loss of 1,4007. 


1825, 


ms 


The charge for wine was 3s. 6d. per bottle from the 


Let us briefly record 
The next year pony races were tried 


in the area attached to the theatre, and the Management, which now included Grimaldi, 
cleared a sum between Easter and Whitsuntide alone equal to their losses of the preceding 
year. Grimaldi’s benefit and last appearance here was Monday, March 17th, 1828, 


Through a rapid succession of Managers the theatre next passed. 
1832 it was opened under Mrs, Fitzwilliam’s direction, 
proved the hit of the season. 


In the summer of 
and The Pet of the Petticoats 
In 1833, 1834, and 1835 the late George Almar was 


Manager. The great attraction of 1833 was a serio-comic romantic aqua-drama called 
The Island, founded on the Mutiny of the Bounty, and the climax being a general 


attack once more on 


‘real water.” 


To prevent the delay of twenty minutes complained 


of in the preparation of the last scene of these aquatic dramas, the stage was made to 


ascend to the roof of the house in view of the audience. 


In 1836 Almar failed, and was 


succeeded by Osbaldiston, who had then Covent Garden, and who had here Mr. Nelson 


Lee for his Manager. 


gallantly fought out through eighteen years. 


In March, 1837, Messrs. Rogers and Taylor became Lessees; then 
in February, 1838, Oshaldiston returned, but he speedily surrendered the property, and 
Mr. Robert Honnor and Mr. Greenwocd became Managers, with infinitely better results. 
"he last great event in the history of the theatre must, however, be dated from Monday, 
May 27th, 1844, when the. season commenced with Macbeth, and Mrs. Warner, Mr. 
Phelps, and Mr. Greenwood commenced that famous legitimate campaign which was 


On the retirement of Mr. Greenwood, Mr, 


Phelps became sole Lessee, opening the theatre on Saturday, September 8th, 1860, with 


As You Like 


It. 


Mr. Phelps finally retired from Sadler’s Wells in March, 1862. The 


rent paid, subject to deductions, for ground rent, insurance, &c., was one thousand pounds 


per annum. 


The dress circle seated 102 persons; the boxes 150 persons; the pit 1,000 


persons; the gallery held from 800 to 1,000 persons, and there were six private boxes, Mr. 
Phelps was succeeded by Mr. Morton Price, who opened the theatre in May, 1862, under 
the direction of Miss Catherine Lucette, and it remained open until September of the 
eame year, when Mr. Price relieved Mr. Phelps of the unexpired portion of his lease (four 
years and a half), and purchased the ent‘re interior of the building at the cost of 1,500/. 


Mr. Morton Price remained in management until September of the following year, when 
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he let the property to Mr. Robert Edgar, the theatre thus opening under the direction of 
Miss Marriott, in September, 1863, and from that time until his death in May, 1871, Mr. 
{dgar remained the responsible Lessee. Mr. Belton succeeded him in October, 1871. 

As a refresher for the memory of those who remember more readily dates which are 
associated with rhymes, we may appropriately end with a song written some years ago by 
Mr. Greenwood, the father of Mr, ‘I’, L. Greenwood, and which supplies us, as far as it goes, 
with a convenient summary :— 


THE HISTORY OF SADLER’S WELLS; 
OR, A CHAPTER OF MANAGERS, 


Tune — “ Collins’s Chapter of Kings,” 


You ask for a song, and my Muse now tells 

A short but true hist’ry of Sadler’s Wells ; 

What kings bore the sceptre, what monarchs held sway, 

Since the days when old Sadler himself led the way. 
Then barring all puther, both one and the other 
Shall learn now who governed in turn. 


Certain Monks we are told, for their vile misdeeds, 

Came from Clerkenwell thither to count their beads ; 

But in process of time flaunting beaux and belles 

Came to take their hot rolls and souchong at the Wells. 
And barring all pother, both one and the other 
Came to the tea gardens in turn. 


Next Rosoman rose, and extended its fame, 

Rope dancers from France and from Italy came ; 

Burletta succeeded, and well I opine 

Pleased the cits in the pit as they tossed off their wine. 
And barring all pother, the one and the other 
A bumper tossed off in his turn. 


Tom King next appeared, and mildly, all own, 
Swayed the sceptre with wisdom and graced long the throne ; 
By all parties beloved, by his foes e’en admired, 
The veteran midst plaudits and honours retired. 
And barring all pother, not one or the other 
Has managed so well in his turn, 


Dick Wroughton came next, and without saying grace, 

Of actors imported a four-footed race ; 

Who brought their own wardrobe, their music and togs, 

An active young troop of gay French dancing dogs. 
And barring all pother, yet somehow or other 
They certainly drew in their turn, 


Stone-eaters and jugglers of famous renown, 

With La Belle Espagnole, next drew the town ; 

Then the Deuce was to pay—war and mutiny raged, 

Yor the Great Little Devil himself was engayed. 
And barring all pother, my friend Paulo’s brother 
And Lucifer drew in their turn, 


With his highness for seasons none dared to cope, 

Such wonders he nightly performed on the rope ; 

Till Richer appeared, like a comet so brighf, 

When the Great Little Devil sought refuge in flight. 
And barring all pother, uot one or the other 
Has danced half so well in his turn. 


Say who was the next in the Manager’s shves? 

Ah, can I forget my old friend Richard Hughes? 

Who governed so well that for years he held sway, 

Till Time gave the cue, and Death bore him away. 
And barring all pother, not one or the other 
Has managed much better in turn. 


Attraction was needed the town to engage, 

So Dick emptied the river that year on the stage ; 
The house overflowed, and became quite the ton, 
.And the Wells for some seasons went swimmingly on. 
Yes, barring all pother, it somehow or other 
For seasons went swimmingly on, 
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The merry Charles Dibdin then ruled the roast, 
Who the family genius and talent could boast ; 
Of frolic and fun Nature furnished a stock 
And truly a chip he was of the old block. 
And barring all pother, not one or the other 
Has written much better in turn. 
Charles in council adopted his ancestor’s plan, 
Allowing a pint of old port to each man; 
But not like their ancestors, mora's were shrunk, 
Modern dandies each night in the boxes got drunk. 
And barring all pother, each Manager, brother, 
With the audience got drunk in their turn. 
Grimaldi, indignant, determined to reign, 
But soon yielded the sceptre to young Howard Payne ; 
Yet, somehow or other, his reign was cut short, 
For Management was not at all Yankee’s forte. 
And barring all pother, yet somehow or other, 
Payne managed one season in turn. 
Next Egerton rose, and dispelling the mist, 
Determined fresh troops of the line to enlist, 
Who appeared one and all, when he opened his plan, 
And swore they would triumph or fall to a man, 
And barring all pother, he, somehow or other, 
Had a lease for three seasons in turn, 
Grimaldi a second time took his degrees, 
To whom little Williams had yielded the keys; 
With voice, heart, and hand each man joined in the cause, 
And Joey enjoyed all his well-earned applause. 
And barring all pother, Joe, Momus’s brother, 
Now governed the Tank in his turn. 


, 


none 


7 


HISTORY OF THE STRAND THEATRE. 


Anovt the spring of the year 1820 the building occupying the site of the present Strand 
Theatre was opened as ‘‘ Reinagle and Barker’s new Panorama, near the new church in the 
Strand.” <A view of the Bay of Naples, with an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, was here for 
some time one of the most popular “sights” of London. The place was subsequently 
occupied by Mr. John Burford, pupil of Henry Aston Barker, who succeeded his father in 
the property. Until 1828 Mr. Burford here exhibited a series of his panoramas, which 
were afterwards removed to Leicester-square, where Barker’s Panorama had been situated 
since 1794. ‘Then the building was converted into a chapel for a short time, and finally, in 
1831, when the theatrical monopoly of the two large patent houses began to be fiercely 
debated, Mr. Benjamin Lionel Rayner, a clever actor of Yorkshiremen and country boys— 
a department long left vacant by the death of John Emery—was put forward to vindicate the 
rights of the minors. Rayner saw the eligibility of the situation, the necessary preliminaries 
were pleasantly arranged, and Mr. Broad, the architect who afterwards built the St. 
James's Theatre, completed the requisite alterations in the short space of seven weeks. 
On Thursday, January 26th, 1832,the house was opened as ‘‘ Rayner’s New Subscription 
Theatre in the Strand.” A comic opening address was delivered by Miss Cleaver, a 
débutante, and two new burlettas were produced, one—-founded on the fracas between the 
majors and minors—called Professiona/s Puzzled ; or, Struggles at Starting, and the other 
entitled Mvystification, in which Mrs. Waylett was to have appeared, but being suddenly 
indisposed, Miss Cleaver became her substitute at a short notice. The last piece was 7'he 
Miller's Maid, to introduce Rayner as Giles. The house was estimated to hold 150/., at 
the following prices :—Boxes, 4s.,; pit, 2s.; and upper boxes, 3s, There was then no 
upper gallery. The interior was tastefully decorated in white and gold, with silver pillars, 
and a comfortable theatre with a good company was acknowledged to be added to the 
amusements of the metropolis. Fresh theatres were talked about. The Pantheon, which 
had then just been sold, was to be the next speculation, but it was turned into a bazaar 
instead. The Marylebone had already sprung into existence at Paddington, and there was 
a manifest intention to compete actively with the large houses. Fora long time the Strand 
had to contend with legal difficulties arising from the want of a Lord Chamberlain’s licence. 
Mrs. Waylett was the chief star, and her charming ballads were everywhere on the lips of 
the lovers of song, but they would not come to the new theatre to hear her sing them. 
Bayle Bernard brought out for her his capital piece of The Four Sisters ; or, Woman’s 
Worth and Woman’s Wrongs, but the first month was not encouraging to the management. 
In March, Madame Celeste appeared here in a drama called Alp the Brigand, and a Captain 
Bell, who had a pecuniary interest in the undertaking, came out as an actor, and very soon 
went in again. > vain did that highly-gifted and versatile writer, William Leman Rede, 
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besides taking an active part in the direction, ply a busy pen to provide a constant succession 
of novelties, Neither of the smartly-written burlettas of The Loves of the Angels or The Loves 
of the Devils obtained the success to which they were entitled, though excellently supported by 
a capital company, then including Miss M. Glover, Selby, and Oxberry, and on the second 
Saturday in November the Strand closed for want of patronage. Rayner was to have had 
a “complimentary” benefit on the Monday night, but the doors were not opened to the 
few who came with their tickets, and then people remembered that the musicians had been 
frequently seen for some nights previously to take up their hats and walk out of the 
orchestra, and how they had often left the vocalists to sing to a solitary violin, whilst 
rumbling sounds of deep voices in angry dispute were frequently heard beneath the staye 
as a discordant accompaniment, In February, 1833, Miss Panag Kelly opened the theatre, 
and gave her clever entertainment, in which she embodied some twenty distinct characters. 
In October Messrs. Wrench and J. Russell became the joint managers, with Mrs, Chapman, 
Mr. and Mrs, W. L. Rede, and Miss M. A. Crisp in the company; and it was then that 
Rede produced his sparkling farce of His First Champagne, Wrench and the author playing 
the prominent parts, but in one week after the theatre was closed “by order of the Lord 
Chamberlain.” J. Russell, then calling himself ‘the Stranded Actor,” opened the theatre 
in December, with an entertainment written for him by Tom Dibdia. He was an exceedingly 
good actor, with a remarkably comprehensive range of talents, and possessed of an excellent 
voice and highly cultivated musical abilities; but it was the fate of this clever man never 
to get a lovg engagement, and when he died, some eight years since, he had been so long 
away from the stage that he was scarcely remembered by the play-going public. It may 
be mentioned that he was not in any way related to the other James Russell, distinctively 
known as “ Jerry Sneak” Russell, from his notable assumption of that character in Foote’s 
farce of The Mayor of Garratt. All kinds of expedients were now resorted to in order to 
evade the strict letter of the law. It was declared “ illegal to take money at the doors,” 
and to escape the penalty the money was taken at a window. Then an adjvining sweet- 
meat establishment was annexed to the premises, and visitors paid four shillings an ounce 
for rose lozenges, and had an admission to the Strand boxes given them, or bought half an 
ounce of peppermint drops for two shillings, and had a gratuitous check for the pit thrown 
into the bargain. Then an arrangement was made with Glossop, who had the Victoria, 
and those who paid to any part of that theatre received a corresponding admission to the 
Strand. As the best illustration of a state of affairs which it seers ditticult now to realise, 
a copy of the remarkable playbill with which the theatre opened in November, 1834, may 
be advantageously presented :— 


WF ee 2 A BH D xs =@ 2&2 & @ B23, 
Under the sole Management of Mrs. Waylett. 
Admission Gratis ! 

The Nobility, Gentry, and Public are respectfully informed, that this Theatre will open Monday, 
Nov. 24th, 1834, Tuesday, 25th, and Wednesday, 26th, when will be preseuted a New Petite Comedy, 
by the author of “The Four Sisters,” &c., entitled 

WOOING A WIDOW ; 
Or, LovE UNDER A LAMP POST. 
Daniel Dowgate, Esq... ....(Bachelor and Drysalter)...... Mr. Williams. 
Arthur Melborn......(his Nephew)......Mr. Forrester. 
John............(Servant to Dowgate)............Mr. Mitchell. 
Ellen Bloom (a Young Widow), Mrs. Waylett, in which she will sing the new Ballad of ‘‘ Meet Me in 
the Willow Glen,” and the Lrish Ballad of ‘ Norah Creina.” 
Mary......(her Maid)......Miss Foster. 
After which (by permission of the Proprietor of the Royal Victoria Theatre) the new and 
highly successful Farce, called 
THE TURNED HEAD. 
Mr. Fitzfiggins.. Mr. Chippendale. Mr. Ferdinand Fitzfiggins.. Mr. Forrester. 
Doctor Mulgent, Mr. Doyne. Dampley, Mr. Mildenhall. Spoutling, Mr. Debar. Dick, Mr. Mitchell. 
BRING os 55 ic 00056 -00.veine. cn 5ceeee) mone 
In the course of the Evening Mrs. Waylett will sing ‘‘ Kate Kearney.” 
To which will be added an Operetta called 
THE FOUR SISTERS ! 
The Music by Mr. A. Lee. 


Mr. Merton....Mr. Chippendale. Sam Snafile....Mr. Mitchell. Beauchamp....Mr. Forrester 
Pr re ee ee eee ) 
Diana ........ (an elastic creature, fond of whipping and spurring Mrs. Waylett, 


EKugenia.. .. (a moonlight creature, fond of moonlight and melody) ( who will introduce 
Ellen ...... (a domestic creature, fond of comfort and chattering 
The popular Ballad of “Bells upon the wind,” and ‘‘ Merry I have been and merry I'll be.” 
Landlady........Miss Wilmott. Susan........Miss Forster. 


To conclude with (First Time) an entirely new and original Burletta, in Two Acts, by the 
Author of ‘‘ The Turned Head,” entitled 
FIGARO IN LONDON! 
The Music principally selected from the Operas of Le Nozze di Figaro, Il Barbiere di Seviglia, 
Don Giovanni, Gustavus, and Nourjahad. 
Arranged by Alexander Lee. 
Figaro.. ..(just se¢ up in London) ....Mr. Forrester. Faddle....(a Male Flirt)....Mr. Oxberry. 
Dalton....(his Friend)....Mr. Debar. Adam....(Boots at an Inn)....Mr. Mitchell. 
Crop........(a Rival to Figaro)........Mr. Williams. 
Bob....(Figaro’s Boy)....Mdlle. Josephine. Policemen,.., Messrs. Flemming and Jackson. 
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Tomkins......Mr. Dubochet. Hopkins......Mr. Kerridge. 
Mrs. Figaro..,....Miss P. Horton. Mrs. Crop......Miss Forster. 
4 Pas Seul, by Mademoiselle Josephine. 
A Pas de Deux, by Miss Gilbert and Miss Gilman. 
Principal Dancers :—Misses Rayner, Warde, Worrell, and Massano. 
4x The whole of the above Performers will appear during the week at this Theatre, by permission 
of the Proprietor of the Royal Victoria. 
A New Opera, in Two Acts, by E. Fitzball, Esq., called 
HANNAH: OR, THE MISER OF WALREN, 
Principal Characters by Messrs. Williams, Forrester, Oxberry, and Mitchell :—Miss P. Horton, 
and Mrs. Waylett, 
And a New Farce, are in rehearsal. 
The Purchaser of a Ticket for the Dress Boxes, 4s., for the Royal Victoria Theatre, may receive an 
Admission Gratis to the Boxes of the Strand Theatre ; 
The Purchaser of a Ticket for the Upper Boxes, 2s., for the Royal Victoria Theatre, may receive 
an Admission Gratis to the Pit of the Strand Thea:re. 
Purchasers of Half Price Tickets for the Royal Victoria, may receive an Admission Gratis at 
half-past 8 to the Strand Theatre. 
Purchasers of Private Box Tickets for the Royal Victoria Theatre, may be admitted to a 
Private box Gratis at the Strand Theatre. 
fe The above Tickets will be admitted on separate Evenings at either Theatre. 
Box-Office of the Royal Victoria Theatre, next door to the Strand Theatre, under the direction of 
Mr. Wardell, where ‘Tickets may be purchased, and Places and Private Bexes taken. 


It will be seen that the company included some very good names. Mrs. Waylett, unrivalled 
as a ballad vocalist, was the daughter of Mr. Cooke, an upholsterer of Bath, where she was 
born February 7th, 1800, After being educated for the operatic stage by Mr. Loder, she 
made her tirst appearance at the Bath Theatre on the 16th of March, 1816. In 1819 she 
married Mr, Waylett, an actor better known as Fitz-Waylett. The marriage. was an 
unhappy one. Her debut in the metropolis was at the Adelphi Theatre in 1820, and was 
very successful, She afterwards went to the Haymarket, and for many years enjoyed 
great and deserved popularity at most of the principal theatres in Great Britain, and in 
Ireland her rendering of Hibernian melodies made her an immense favourite. No one ever 
sang “‘ Kate Kearney” like her. Waylett died in 1840, and Mrs. Waylett then married 
Alexander Lee, the composer. Her later days were passed amidst great physical suffering, 
and she died of a painful internal disease, 26th April, 1851. ‘The life of Alexander Lee was 
an absolute romance. He was originally page to the notorious Lord Barrymore, known as 
“Cripplegate,” and who called him his “ tiger,” thus starting a term which bas since 
become more widely understood. At one time lessee of Drury Lane, keeping his carriage, 
and recognised as the most popular ballad composer of his day, Alexander Lee was glad at 
last to accept a trifling remuneration for playing the piano at the Garrick’s Head, in Bow- 
street, as an accompaniment to ‘* Baron Nicholson’s” exhibition of Poses Plastiques. A few 
friends got up a benefit for him at Frampton’s Rooms, in the York-road, Lambeth, and on 
that very night —October 8th, 1851—he expired, He was found dead at the side of the bed 
on which his wife had breathed her last a few months before. He had gone to the old 
lodgings at Newton-terrace, Kennington-road, and asked the landlady to let him look at his 
former apartments, He was left alone for an hour at his earnest request, and during that 
period he died of what may be truly called a broken heart. The Mr. Chippendale men- 
tioned, a clever performer of old men, was the father of that excellent actor, Mr. W. H, 
Chippendale, of the Haymarket Theatre. Henry Forrester, who died in 1840, aged forty- 
three, was a light comedian of considerable ability. Mitchell, who afterwards went to 
America, where he became a great favourite, had already established his popularity at the 
Fitzroy-(now the Prince of Wales’s Theatre) as the original representative of Jem Baggs, 
in The Wandering Minstrel. Oxberry was then a rising actor, and Miss P. Horton (now 
Mrs. German Reed) was at this time a charming young actress and vocalist whose talents 
were rapidly gaining increased appreciation. Fiyaro in London was written by Gilbert 
Abbot & Beckett, at that period editor of the penny satirical periodical bearing the same 
title. He was then known as a pungent bumourist and the author of a series of burlesques 
teeming with epigrammatic couplets bristling with verbal jokes, The farces, now almost 
forgotten, that he produced at this time, abundantly exhibit that faculty of ready punning 
which he afterwards developed in the ‘‘ Comic Blackstone,” and the ‘‘Comic History of 
England.” Take for instance the opening of his farce, The Man with the Carpet Bag, 
where Grabb, the attorney, and Grimes, his clerk, keep up a battledore and shuttlecock 
conversation after this fashion :—‘* Well, Mr. Grimes, what are you now upon?” ‘ Upon 
the stool, Sir.” ‘* Nonsense; have you drawn that abstract?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir; I’ve done the 
deed.” ‘Did you serve the subpcena in Pluckwell, at the suit of Fleece?” ‘* Yes, sir.” 
‘**Did you serve him at home?” “ No, Sir; I did it in a regular lawyer-like manner ; I 
served him out,” and so forth. Grimes, the clerk, thus soliloquises:—‘‘ My master is a 
thorough scoundrel ; practice, they say, makes perfect, and bis practice has made him a 
perfect rascal. Well, a man who is honest gets no business, and so he has no business to 
be honest.” The whole dialogue of these farces will be found glittering with ‘‘ conceits” 
of this kind, and it should always be remembered that the Strand audiences were thus 
early trained to have a quick ear for puns. Gilbert } Beckett soon made his powers more 
widely known, His wit and huwour illumined Punck from the very first number, dated 
July 17th, 1841, until that of August 30th, 1856, on which day he died at Boulogne, at the 
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early age of forty-five. For many years he was actively employed as a leader writer for 
the 7'imes and other morning journals, besides fulfilling with great credit the ottice of 
stipendiary police magistrate for Southwark. Never can the name of Gilbert Abbot ¥ 
Beckett be mentioned without inviting admiration for his singular talents as a comic writer, 
and respect for his memory as a most able administrator of public justice. In December, 1834, 
Mrs. Nisbett was added to the Strand Company, and Gilbert \ Beckett wrote a sparkling 
burlesque burletta called Zhe Twelve Months. May was represented by Mrs. Waylett, 
April by Miss Priscilla Horton, Nature by Mrs. Nisbett, Mitchell was jolly October, and 
the other months were all adequately represented. A diorama, painted by Mr. Hillyard, 
added to the picturesque effect of the piece. Then came the burlesque of Man-Fred, also 
by & Beckett, with Mitchell as the melancholy and mysterious sweep, Priscilla Horton as 
Ann Starkie, and Oxberry as Perrot, the great pirouettist, who suddenly startled with 
wonderful Terpsichorean bounds the gaze of the daring intruder who had been rash 
enough to penetrate the solitude of Her Majesty’s Theatre, then supposed to be hopelessly 
yielded to desolation. In the midst of excellent business, the Strand Theatre was again 
shut > March, 1835, the actors summoned to Bow-street and fined, and, * by order 
of the Lord Chamberlain,” eighty-six families were suddenly thrown ovt of a comfortable 
subsistence. At last, in March, 1836, an act of justice too long delayed was performed. 
The interdict hitherto imposed by the Lord Chamberlain was removed, and the Strand 
was then allowed to be opened for entertainments similar to those of the Olympic and the 
Adelphi. A public meeting had been called, at which Thomas Duncombe, M.P., had 
consented to preside, but the matter having been in the meantime amicably arranged, it 
was considered unnecessary to discuss the question. Rayner had a month before this 
opened the theatre with a magistrate’s licence, and with a series of ‘non-dramatic ” 
entertainmen h were regulated in strict accordance with the terms of bis privilege. 
The manager casion, however. in his opening speech, to draw attention to the great 
absurdity of the whole proceeding. His licence for the Strand was, he explained, exactly 
the same as that for Astley’s, the Surrey, and the Victoria; yet he could not exhibit 
dramatic pieces as they did on the other side the Thames, because those theatres were 
“out of the Lord Chamberlain’s jurisdiction.” This glaring anomaly had never been so 
clearly illustrated before. The force of public opinion helped to show the errors of the 
whole system. and soon after to bring about the passing of the Act which came into 
operation in 1841. Even a pantomimic performance by the Kavel family had been 
suppressed as against the law. With the Chamberlain’s sanction the theatre was opened 
on the first of May, 1836, with a serious drama called The Painter of Ghent, written by 
Douglas Jerrold, and in which the author made his debut on the stage as the representative 
of the Painter. There was some power in the writing, and the author’s recitation of the 
art was marked by much feeling, but it was evident that the dramatist’s desire to embody 
his own creations would only be fulfilled within a very limited range. W. J. Hammond, 
his brother-in-law, was associated with him in the management. A gallery was now 
constructed capable of holding 800 persons, the admission being one shilling, with half 
price at a quarter to nine for sixpence. The boxes were then 3s. ; half price, 2s. ; and pit, 
ls. 6d. ; half price, ls. The first great hit of the season was the burlesque of Othello 
(according to Act of Parliament), which, reflecting the struggles of the management to 
meet the requisitions of the law, tickled the humour of the playgoing public of that day 
amazingly. A previous travesty of the tragedy, written by Colley Molloy Westmacott, 
had been produced two years before at the Adelphi, and condemned, That brought out 
at the Strand, May 16th, 1836, was written by Dowling, the Superintendent of Police at 
Liverpool, where it had been produced by Hammond at his own theatre there, and acted 
for fifty nights. The following is a copy of the Strand playbill of the first night :— 


To conclude with (first time) an Operatic Burlesque Burletta, called 
OTHELLO ! 
(ACCORDING TO ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


Duke of Venice, Mr. Wyman. Brabantio (a hasty old codger and senator of Venice), Mr. Simpson. 
Othello........(Moor of Venice, formerly an independent nigger from the Republic of 
Hayti)........Mr. W. J. Hammond. 
lugo (Othello’s Officer, once a native of the Gaultee Mountains, County Tipperary, Province of 
Munster, and Kingdom of Ireland)........Mr. Mitchell. 

Roderigo......(a very silly youth, and very partial to Mrs. Othello)......Mr. Attwood. 
Cassio........(a man of no note, but still an injured man, rather in liquor, or the liquor rather in 
him)........Mr. Benson Hill. 

Ludovico........(a very respectable gentleman)........Mr. Chicheley. 

Montano.. ..(caught in a row with Cassio, but not at all disposed to fight)....Mr. Stoker. 
pe ee .. .» Messrs. Searle and Cooke. 


Desdemona........(a very good-natured lady, wife of Othello, and not a bit too well treated 
by him)........Miss Daly. 

Emilia.. ..(a lady in attendance on the latter).... Miss Garrick. 

Ghost of Desdemona..............(with a few expiring notes)........... 


Incidental to the Burletta, the following Parodies :— 
Duet—“ The morn will soon be peeping.’”—Air, “* Barcarole.” Messrs. Mitchell and Attwood. 
Song—* Farewell, my dear friend Roddy.”—Air, ‘‘ Bow wow.” Mr. Mitchell. 
Song—* Follow, follow, there’s good creatures.”—Air, ‘‘ Follow over mountain.” Mr. Simpson. 
Duet—*‘ Will you go to the Senate ?”—Air, ‘‘ Will you come to the bower?” Mcssrs, W, J. Hammond 
and Mitchell. 
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Duet—‘“‘ Dho him fader now in sorrow.”—Air, “ Tho’ you leave me.” Messrs. W. J. Hammond and 
Simpson. 

Song—“ Potent, grave, and reverend sirs.”—Air, ‘‘ Yankee doodle.” Mr. W. J. Hammond. 

Song—“ I'll tell you why I lov'd the Black.”—Air, ‘Soldier laddie.’’ Miss Daly. 

Song—‘‘ Meet me to night on the sly.”—Air, ‘‘ Meet me by moonlight.” Mr. Mitchell. 

Song—“ Oh she that’s fair and never proud.”—Air, ‘*‘ Katty Mooney.” Mr. Mitchell. 

Song—** Oh much him wonder.”—Air, “‘ The girl I left behind me.” Mr. W. J. Hammond. 

Song—“ Tell him what de row.”—Air, ‘‘ Love and Whiskey.” Mr. W. J. Hammond. 

Song—“ Believe me, I'd rather my tongue.”—Air, “Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms.” Mr. Mitchell. 

Duet—*‘ Dearest Othello.”"—Air, ‘‘ Love's ritornello.” Miss Daly and Mr. W. J. Hammond. 

Duet—* Oh ! beware this love.”—Air, ‘‘Oh! ‘tis love.” Mr. Mitchell and Mr. W. J. Hammond. 

Song—“ S'pose dis ting you hab not tell.”—Air, ‘‘ Billy Taylor.” Mr. W. J. Hammond. 

Duet—‘‘A gipsey woman whose name was Powell.”—Air, “‘ Tyrolean.” Miss Daly and Mr. W. J. 
Hammond. 

Song —‘“‘ De cause, de cause.”—Air, ‘‘ The King of the Cannibal Islands.” Mr. W. J. Hammond. 

Finale—‘‘ Behold, I’m Desdemona’'s Ghost.” Characters. 

NoTeE.—Various Commentators (Johnson, Reed, Stevens, the late Mr. Simpson, &c., &c.) having 
very properly expressed their senses of astonishment and regret at the want of poetical justice but 
too manifest in the denwuement of the Original ‘‘ Othellv,” it is confidently believed that that 
deficiency will be more than supplied by the terrific appearance (at an immense expense) of 
Desdemona’s Ghost. 


Mitchell played Iago on the first night, but on the next evening, in consequence of sudden 
indisposition, he had to resign the part-to Henry Hall, who played the character during 
the remainder of the run, and made a great hit. Hall, who had come up from tbe 
country in search of an engagement, studied the part in five hours, It consisted of 
twenty lengths, and comprised as many pieces of music, yet he was letter perfect 
at night, to the amazement of everybody. This has been often cited as the 
most rapid act of study on record. The success of Othello Travestie gave the Strand 
a reputation for this kind of entertainment which it has ever since maintained. 
Hammond's Othello was a remarkable impersonation, equally characterised by its exuberant 
humour and strong intensity. A number of pieces by Douglas Jerrold followed in rapid 
succession. Among these were Zhe Bill Sticker and The Perils of Pippins, written under 
the pseudonym of ‘*‘ Henry Brownrigg.” During the Lenten period of 1837 Mr. Benjamin 
Webster here gave his admirable entertainment entitled Webster's Wallet. Hammond 
opened on Easter Monday with three of Jerrold’s pieces, of which the first, entitled The 
Galantee Show ; or, Mr. Peppercorn at Home, was a novelty. In July was brought out a 
burlesque of Sheridan Knowles’s play, called The Wife: a Tale of a Mantua Maker. 
Later in the same month was produced a dramatic version, by Moncrieff, of ‘* The 
Pickwick Papers,” under the title of Sam Weller ; or, the Pickwickians. Hammond and 
H. Hall, as Sam and Old Weller, made a great impression ; and A. Younge as Pickwick, 
Jobn Lee as Jingle, and Attwood as Job Trotter, were admirable. With the money 
made by his Strand management, Hammond became, in October, 1839, lessee of Drury 
Lane, a speculation which resulted in severe losses. For some time the Strand had no 
settled management. Henry Hall, the comedian, who had become such a favourite here, 
tried his fortune with varying results from 1842 till 1845. Mr. Roberts, an actor at 
Covent Garden, was his successor, and failed. In 1850 Mr. William Farren was the 
lessee, and did much to raise the reputation of the establishment. From May, 1851, till 
May, 1852, the Strand Theatre was taken by Mr. Copeland, of Liverpool, and called 
** Punch’s Playhouse.” Soon after, Mr. F. W. Allcroft was announced as the proprietor, and 
Mr. J. Payne as the lessee. In the company at this period was Mr. T. Robertson, the 
afterwards distinguished dramatist. The history of the Strand Theatre until it fell into 
the hands of the Swanborough management presents no special feature on which there 
is occasion to dwell. Miss Swanborough opened the theatre, April 5th, 1858, with an 
original comedy called Nothing Venture Nothing Win, written by Stirling Coyne. Miss 
Swanborough delivered an address written by Albert Smith. A burlesque, by Mr. Henry J. 
Byron, was produced, called Fra Diavolo, and the farce of The Lottery Ticket, in which 
Mr. Charles Young appeared, wound up the entertainments, For several successive 
seasons Mr. Byron’s burlesques constituted the main reliance of the management, and 
the efficient company engaged gave them an especial recommendation to the favour of 
the town. In November, 1865, the house was considerably enlarged and partly recon- 
structed. The gallery, pit, and boxes had now distinct approaches, and new staircases 
of stone and brick were provided. The new roof was ten feet higher than the former 
one, and fifty-two feet in span. ‘The gallery was widened so as to hold about 1,000 
persons, the box seats and stalls were rendered more commodious, and the interior of the 
building was entirely redecorated. For some time the great attraction of the theatre 
has been identified with the artistic performances of Mr, John 8. Clarke, a comedian, who 
is a native of America, but who has revealed a singularly close study of the works of our 
best English dramatists. A more thoroughly English actor has never appeared upon the 
British stage ; and his finely-finished embodiment of Dr. Pangloss, in Colman’s old comedy 
of The Heir at Law, has been nightly repeated with increasing favour for more than one 
hundred and fifty nights. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1872. 
Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary. 


** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits.” —SHAKSPEARE. 


Axnort, William, (of Cov. Gar. Theatre,) died at Baltimore, June 6, 1843, aged 53. 
Avam, Adolph, Composer, died May 6, 1856, aged 53. 
Apvp1son, Miss Laura, died on voyage from Albany to New York, September 1, 1852. 
Avpison, R., Music Publisher, died January 17, 1868, aged 71. 
Avorruvts, John, “ Theatrical Barrister,” died July 16, 1845, aged 79. 
ABertTazzI, Madame, Vocalist, died September 27, 1817, aged 35. 
Atprip@E, Ira, the “ African Roscius,” died at Lodez, Poland, August 7, 1867, aged 63. 
ALEXANDER, John, the Glasgow Manager, died December 15, 1851. 
Aten, Madame Caradori, distinguished Vocalist, died October 15, 1865, aged 65. 
AtmonD, Mrs. Emma, (Miss E, Romer,) English Opera singer, died April 14, 1868, ag. 54. 
AmpburGu, Van, died at Philadelphia, November 29, 1865. 
Amurrst, G, A., of Astley’s, died at Philadelphia, August 12, 1851, aged 75, 
ArcuEr, Thomas, Comedian and Dramatist, died May 11, 1848. 
Arve, Dr. Thomas Augustine, Composer, died January 1, 1778, aged 68. 
Arnop, Dr. Samuel, Composer, died October 22, 1802, aged 62. 
Avriot, Madame, (widow of Flexmore,) died September 3, 1862, aged 33. 
Ayutrre, John, Comedian, died December 16, 1847, aged 44, 
3ADDELEY, Robert, died November 20, 1794, aged 61. 
Baker, Basil, Comedian, died January 26, 1859, aged 54. 
3AKER, Charles, Comedian, died November 26, 1844. 
Batre, Michael William, English Opera Composer, died October 20, 1870, aged 62. 
Bart, W., Author and Composer of Songs, died May 14, 1869, aged 84. 
Batts, J. 8., Comedian, died at Dublin, December 30, 1844, aged 45. 
BANNISTER, John, died November 6, 1836, aged 77. 
Barnarp, Mrs. C., Writer of Songs under the cognomen of “ Claribel,” died Jan. 30, 1869. 
Barnes, James, famous Pantaloon, died September 28, 1838, aged 51. 
Barnes, William Augustus, Pantomimist, died May 17, 1868, aged 58. 
Baryett, Morris, died at Montreal, March 18, 1856, aged 56. 
Barry, Spranger, died January 7, 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Barry, Tom, Clown, died March 26, 1857, aged 47. 
3ARRYMORE, William, died in America, November 24, 1846. 
Bartiey, George, Comedian, died July 22, 1858, aged 74. 
Bartey, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died January 14, 1850, aged 65. 
Barry, George, of “ Batty’s Menagerie,” died June 5, 1867, aged 64. 
Barry, Wm., Equestrian Manager, and Proprietor of Astley’s, died Feb. 7, 1868, aged 67. 
Barty, Thomas Haynes, Poet and Dramatist, died April 22, 1839, aged 43. 
Beaumont, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1615, aged 32, buried in Westmr. Abbey. 
Braz.ey, Samuel, Author and Architect, died October 12, 1851, aged 65. 
Beckett, Gilbert A’, died at Boulogne, August 30, 1856, aged 45. 
Benin, Belgian Giant, who acted at Adelphi, died July 30, 1843, aged 36. 
Brun, Mrs, Aphra, Dramatist, died April 16, 1689, buried in Cloisters, Westmr, Abbey. 
Br.t, Robert, Dramatic Author and Journalist, died April 12, 1867, aged 63. 
Brtuamy, George Ann, Actress, died February 15, 1788. 
Bettamy, William, Bass Singer, died January 3, 1843, aged 74. 
Benper, Charles, for 30 yrs. “ Call-boy” at Cov. Gar. Theatre, d. July 26, 1857, ag. 44, 
Berrerton, Thomas, great Tragic Actor, d. April 28, 1710, ag. 75, b. in Westr. Abbey. 
Brverty, Henry Roxby, Comedian, died February 1, 1863, aged 67. 
Birriy, Miss, born without hands or feet, died at Liverpool, October 7, 1850, aged 66. 
Bisuop, Sir Henry, Composer, died April 30, 1855, aged 69. 
Brackmorg, famous Tight-rope Dancer, died at Islington, March 11, 1838, 
BiancuarD, Thomas, Pantaloon, died August 20, 1859, aged 72. 
BrancuarD, William, Comedian, died May 8, 1835, aged 65. 
Buanp, James, Comedian, died July 17, 1861, aged 63, 
Biewirt, John, Composer, died September 4, 1853, aged 72. 
Brow, Dr. John, Composer, died August 18, 1708. 
Boteno, Mrs. Emma, Columbine, died October 18, 1867, aged 35. 
Bonp, Herbert, Tenor Vocalist, died November 2, 1869, aged 31. 
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Boorn, Barton, Actor and Dramatist, died May 15, 1733, aged 52. 
Booru, Miss Sarah, Actress, died December 30, 1867, aged 75. 
Boruwaski, Joseph, famous Dwarf, died August 17, 1835, aged 95. 

Bosio, Angiolina, of Italian Opera, died at St. Petersburg, April 10, 1859, aged 35. 

Bow ey, Robert Kanzow, General Manager of the Crystal Palace, died Aug. 25, 1870, ag.57. 
Boyce, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died June 11, 1864, aged 44. 

BraceGigvieE, Mrs., died September 14, 1748, aged 85. 

Brapzury, C., Equestrian, died April 3, 1869, aged 65. 

Brapsury, Robert, Clown, died July 21, 1831, aged 57. 

Brapsuaw, Mrs. Anne Maria, (famous Vocalist as Maria Tree,) d. Feb. 18, 1862, ag. 60. 
BrapwELt, William, Theatrical Decorator and Mechanician, died August 4, 1849. 
Brauam, John, Vocalist, died February 17, 1856, aged 79. 

Brauam, Hamilton, Vocalist, died at Rochester, Kent, December 22, 1862. 

Broaproot, Alexander, Actor and Stage Manager, died May 5, 1847, 

Broaproor, William, of Astley’s, died January 2, 1852. 

Broavavrst, W., Actor, died May 28, 1869, aged 82. 

Brom ey, Thomas, Actor at Drury Lane, died December 31, 1841, aged 68. 

Brooxe, Gustavus Vaughan, perished in the steamship “ London,” January 10, 1866. 
Brookes, Mrs. Moreton, Actress, died June 11, 1868, aged 55. 

Broveu, R. B., Author and Dramatist, died June 26, 1860, aged 32. 

Broveu, William, Dramatic Author, dicd March 13, 1870, aged 44. 

Browne, Charles F., (Artemus Ward,) died March 6, 1867, aged 33. 

Bruton, James, Humorist and Song-writer, died March 5, 1867, aged 52. 

BucxineuaM, Leicester, Dramatic Author, died July 15, 1867, aged 42. 

BuckinauaM, Thomas, Comedian and Comic-singer, died September 2, 1847, aged 52. 
Bunn, Alfred, died at Boulogne, December 20, 1860, aged 62. 

Bureavee, Richard, died March 13, 1619, buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
BurrorD, Robert, Artist, and Proprietor of Panorama, died January 30, 1861, aged 70. 
Buenanp, Mrs. F. C. (née Miss Cecilia Ranoe, of the St. James’s), died April 10, 1870, ag. 27. 
Burton, William E., Actor and Manager, died in New York, February 10, 1860, aged 58. 
Busune tt, Catherine Hayes, died August 11, 1861, aged 36. 

Burwer, Samuel, Tragedian, died at Manchester, July 17, 1845, aged 48. 

Byung, Oscar, Ballet Master, died September 4, 1867, aged 72. 

Catcrart, Granby, died in New York, January 8, 1855. 

Cavet, John, President of the Glee Club, died December 20, 1846, aged 80. 

Capiz, John, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1860, aged 40. 

Carry, George Saville, Author, died July 10, 1807, aged 65. 

Carnot, Edward, Equestrian, died July 14, 1869, aged 27. 

Canter, Henry Lee, (“Two Lands of Gold,”) died October 9, 1862, aged 37. 

Carter, “ Little,” Treasurer of Haymarket, died July 20, 1850, aged 81. 

Carter, James, “ Lion King,” died May 19, 1847, 

CaTatani, Madame, died at Paris, June 19, 1849, aged 69. 

CENTLIVRE, Mrs. Susannah, died December 24, 1725, aged 45. 

Cuanert, Dr. Julian, the “ Fire King,” died at New. York, August 28, 1859, aged 67. 
Cuarman, John Kemble, died September 2, 1852, aged 57. 

Cuanrxes, Marie, Columbine, died from accident by fire, Pav. Theatre, Jan. 21, 1864. 
CuatreRy, William, Comedian, died April 20, 1821, aged 34. 

Cuarrerty, Mrs., Actress, died November 3, 1866, aged 69. 

Curt, Madame Rose, French Actress, died September 17, 1861. 

Cusrry, Andrew, Actor and Dramatist, died at Monmouth, February 12, 1812. 
CueErvusini, Composer, died March 7, 1842, aged 62. ‘ 

Custer, Harry, Comedian, died January 9, 1869. 

CissER, Colley, Dramatist, died December 12, 1757, aged 87. 

CurrrorD, Mrs. W., Actress, died September 5, 1850, aged 59. 

Cuive, “ Kitty,” famous Actress, died December 4, 1785, aged 74. 

Coatrs, Romeo, famous Amateur Actor, died February 22, 1848, aged 76. 

ConuamM, Thomas, Tragedian, died January 4, 1842, aged 63, 

Cock1nG, killed by falling with parachute from balloon, July 24, 1837. 

Coprsaca, Madame (known as Saporiti), Operatic Vocalist, died March —, 1870, ag. 101. 
Cork, J. W., Pantomimist, of Covent Garden and Lyceum Theatres, died Feb. 18, 1868. 
CoLiins, Sam, Irish Vocalist, real name “ Vagg,” died May 25, 1865, aged 39. 
CoLuinson, Miss Annie, Burlesque Actress, died February 1, 1869. 

CoLtMAN, George, “the younger,” died October 26, 1836, aged 74, 

Conquest, Mrs., Ballet Mistress, Grecian Theatre, died November 4, 1867, aged 64. 
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Cooxr, Tom, Composer, died February 27, 1848, aged 67. 

Cooxk, Thomas Potter, Actor, died April 4, 1864, aged 78. 

Cooxg, George Frederick, Tragedian, died at New York, September 6, 1812. 
Cooxs, George, of Olympic Theatre, died March 4, 1863, aged 52. 

CooxEk, James, Equestrian, died September 5, 1869. 

Cooke, Thomas Taplin, Equestrian Manager, died March 19, 1866, aged 84. 
Cooper, John, Actor, at Drury-lane Theatre, died July 13, 1870, aged 77. 
CopEtanD, William R., Liverpool Manager, died May 29, 1867, aged 68. 
Corrt, Monte, Composer and Musical Director, died September 19, 1849, aged 65. 
Corri, Haydn, Musician, died at Dublin, February 19, 1860, aged 75. 

Cornrt, Mrs. Haydn, Vocalist, died April 10, 1867, aged 67. 

Corri, Dussek, Operatic Vocalist, died February 4, 1870. 

Corr, Mrs. V. (née Annie Parker), Actress, Theatre Royal, Dublin, d. Aug. 4, 1870, ag. 29, 
CorrTrEtt, Miss, Actress and Vocalist, died May 21, 1866, aged 25. 

Courtney, John, Actor and Dramatist, died February 17, 1865, aged 52. 

CowEtt, Joe Leathley, Comedian, (father of Sam Cowell,) died November 14, 1863, aged 72. 
CoweE tt, Sam, died March 11, 1864, at Blandford, Dorsetshire, aged 43. 

Corn, Joseph Stirling, Dramatic Author, died July 18, 1868, aged 64. 

Crocker, J. P., Ethiopian Comedian, died December 17, 1869, aged 35. 

Crockett, James, the ‘Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, July 6, 1865, aged 45. 
Cross, Edward, Proprietor of Exeter Change Menagerie, died Sept. 25, 1854, aged 81. 
CumBERLAND, John, of “ Cumberland’s Drama,” died June 13, 1866, aged 79. 
Cummrna, Gordon, “ Lion Hunter,” died March 30, 1866, aged 47. 

)’Atmaine, Thomas, Music Publisher, died November 23, 1858, aged 83. 

Danck, Charles, Dramatic Author, died January 4, 1863, aged 69. 

Dante, George, (the “ D. G.” of Cumberland’s Playe,) died March 29, 1864, aged 74. 
Davenport, Mrs., famous Actress of old women, died May 9, 1843, aged 84. 
Davenport, T, D., Theatrical Manager, died July 6, 1851, aged 59. 

Daviner, G. B., Surrey Manager, died January 31, 1842, aged 49. 

Denvit, Clara, Actress, died November 19, 1867, aged 18. 

Denvit, Henry Gaskell, the original “ Manfred,” died April 5, 1866, aged 6. 

Dery, Countess of, (famous Miss Farren,) died April 21, 1829. 

Devin, Herr, (Isaac Dowling,) died December 17, 1860, aged 43. 

Drspiy, Tom, Author of 800 dramas, died September 21, 1841, aged 70, 

Dickens, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died June 9, 1870, aged 58. 

Dippear, Charles Bannister, Actor, died October 21, 1859, aged 58. 

Dianum, Charles, famous Ballad-singer, died October 2, 1827, aged 62 

Distry, John, father of the “ Distin Family,” died July 8, 1863, aged 74. 

Distry, Mrs. Theodore, (Sarah Connor,) Vocalist, died April 18, 1863, aged 33. 

Dopp, James, Actor of the “ Garrick School,” died October 17, 1786. 

Doaeertt, Thomas, who left the “ Coat and Badge” Legacy, died October 3, 1721. 
Donato, the one-legged Dancer, died at Cyraque, France, June 10, 1865. 

Don, Sir William, died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, aged 36. 
DonizETtI, Gaetano, Composer, died April 9, 1848, aged 50. 

Dowron, William, Comedian, died at Brighton, April 19, 1851, aged 88. 

DraconeEtti, Domenico, Contrabasso, died April 14, 1846, aged 85. 

Drew, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, May 21, 1862, aged 37. 

Ducrow, John, famous Equestrian Clown, died May 22, 1834, 

Dvcrow, Andrew, Great Equestrian, died January 27, 1812, aged 49. 

DvicKken, Madame, celebrated Pianiste, died April 13, 1850, aged 38. 

Dumas, Alexandre, at Puys, French Dramatist and Author, died Dec. 5, 1870, aged 67. 
Dunn, William, Treasurer, Drury Lane Theatre, died March 3, 1855, aged 73. 
Durrant, John Rowland, founder of “ The Garrick Club,” died July 13, 1853. 
Durvset, John, Actor and Vocalist, died November 6, 1842, aged 51. 

Durnatt, Martin, Burlesque Writer, died September 8, 1867, aged 29. 

Eaux, George Barnardo, “ Wizard of the South,” died May 4, 1858, aged 51. 

Epsoy, Calvin, “ Living Skeleton,” d. in America, December 6, 1833, ag. 44, weight 45 Ib, 
Keay, Pierce, author of ‘Tom and Jerry,” died August 3, 1849, aged 77. 

Eaerton, Daniel, Actor, died July 22, 1835, aged 64. 

Eaerton, Mrs., famous “ Meg Merrilies,” died August 3, 1847, aged 66. 

Kiar, Thomas, Harlequin, died April 8, 1842, aged 62. 

Euston, Robert William, Comedian and Manager, died July 8, 1831, aged 57. 
Exton, aged 49, lost in the Pegasus, on the passage from Leith to Hull, July 18, 1843, 
Emegry, John, celebrated Yorkshire Comedian, died July 23, 1822, aged 45. 
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Ernst, M., celebrated Violinist, died at Nice, October 8, 1865, aged 51. 

Farry, Charles, Pantomime Arranger, died January 28, 1859, aged 87. 

FarreE.t, John, Author, Actor, and Manager, died at Boulogne, April 21, 1848, ag. 57, | 
Farren, Mrs., (Mrs. Faucit,) Actress, died June 16, 1857, aged 68. 

FarreEn, William, Actor, died September 24, 1861, aged 75. 

Farren, Henry, Actor, died at New York, January 18, 1860, aged 34. 

Favantl, Malle. Rita, Vocalist, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, died August 18, 1867. | 
Fisuer, David, Suffolk Manager, died August 6, 1832, aged 71. 

Fisner, George, Theatrical Agent, died August 31, 1864. 

Firzwiti14M, Edward, Composer and Musical Director, died January 19, 1857, ag. 33. 
Firzwit11aM, Mrs., Actress, died September 11, 1854, aged 52. 

Firzwiti1aM, Edw., Comedian and Comic Vocalist, died March 30, 1852, aged 63. 
Frexmorg, Richard, Clown, died August 20, 1860, aged 36. 

FLexmorg, Mrs. Ann, mother of the late Clown, Richard Flexmore, d. Dec. 26, 1869, ag. 88, 
Frower, Miss Sara, Vocalist, died at Sydney, August 16, 1865. 

Forman, G. F., Comedian, died August 23, 1852, aged 40, 

Forrester, Henry, Light Comedian, died June 25, 1840, aged 43. 

Fraser, John James, (* Fricker,”) Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, June 17, 1863, ag. 59. 
Freer, Charles, popular East-end Tragedian, died December 23, 1857. 

Fourier, Alfred, Clown, died July 19, 1844, aged 37. 

Gat, Lieut., Aéronant, killed in a balloon descent, near Bordeaux, Sept. 8, 1850, ag. 54. 
Garpyer, John, Actor of Low Comedy, died May 5, 1851, aged 49. 

GarpneERr, Thomas, Proprietor of Margate Assembly Rooms, d. Aug. 22, 1867, ag. 55. 
Garrick, David, died at 5, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, January 20, 1779, aged 63. 
Garrick, Mrs. Sarah Jane, Actress, died at Sunderiand, October 27, 1859, aged 76. 
Gates, James, Scenic Artist, died June 30, 1868, aged 39. 


taTtTiz, Actor of Frenchmen, died November 16, 1844, aged 78. : 
Gavarran-Nanrevit, M., oldest Nramatic Author in France, died Feb. —, 1870, aged 96. } 


GunGe, George, Vocalist, died February 16, 1863, aged 42. 
GivBELEI, Signor, Singer, died at Naples, December 4, 1846, aged 44. 
Give int, A., of Italian Opera, died October 12, 1865, aged 39. 

Guossor, Madame Feron, Vocalist, died May 7, 1853. 
Gover, Mrs., famous Actress, died July 15, 1850, aged 68. 
Grover, Charles W., Ballad Composer, died March 23, 1863. 

Grover, Ferdinand, Baritone, died at Hull, April 22, 1859, aged 23. 

Gover, Edmund, Manager of Glasgow Theatre, died October 23, 1860, aged 48, 
Gover, Stephen, Musical Composer, died December 7, 1870, aged 58. 

Gomersat, Edwd, Alexander, (the Napoleon of Astley’s,) d. at Leeds, Oct. 19, 1862, ag. 74. 
Gorpon, Miss Harriette, Actress, died at New Zealand, April —, 1869: 

Govtstong, James, killed in descending with balloon from Belle Vue Gds., June 2, 1852, 
Grammant, W. H., Pantomimist, died January 8, 1855, aged 55. 

traves, Mr., Scenic Artist, died September 2, 1869. 

Gray, Thomas, famous Clown at Cov. Gar., d. January 28, 1768, aged upwards of 100. 
Green, Thomas, Actor, died December 16, 1859, aged 73. a 
Green, Charles, Aeronaut, died March 26, 1870, aged 85. ie 
IRIEVE, William, Scenic Artist, died November 11, 1844, aged 44. ; 
Grrmatpt, Young Joe, died December 9, 1832, aged 30. 

Grist, Madame Giulia, Vocalist, died November 25, 1869, aged 57. 
GveErint, Sebastian Francis, late Acting Manager at the Royalty, d. Mar. 9, 1870, ag. 79. 
Harnes, J. T., Actor and Dramatist, died May 18, 1843, aged 45. 

Hates, Robert, “ Norfolk Giant,” died at Yarmouth, Noy. 22, 1863, ag. 43. 7ft. Gin. 

Haut, Henry, Comedian, died in America, July 18, 1858, aged 50. 

Hamoauin, T.8., American Manager, died January 9, 1853, aged 52. 

Hamiet, T., Builder of Princess’s Theatre, died February 21, 1853, aged 84. : 
Hammonp, W. J., Actor and Manager, died August 23, 1848, aged 49. ¥ 
Haxtey, John Pritt, Comedian, died August 22, 1858, aged 72. 

Haxtowg, Mrs., who appeared at Covt. Garden 1790, died January 1, 1852, aged 87. 
Harrineton, Dowager Countess of, (Maria Foote,) died December 29, 1867, aged 69. 
Harrison, William, Tenor Singer, died November 9, 1868, aged 55. 
Harrison, J. N., first President of the Sacred Harmonic Society, d. Aug. 19, 1870, ag. 79. 
Hanrroway, John, Composer and Musical Director, died January 25, 1857, aged 47. 
HarttanD, Frederick, Pantomimist, died August 17, 1852, aged 70. 
Harvey, J. B., Theatrical Manager, died September 7, 1862, aged 70. 
Harvey, William, Harlequin, died October 6, 1856, aged 43, 
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HenDErson, John, Equestrian Director, died May 10, 1867, aged 45. 

Heneter, Edward Henry, Equestrian, died January 15, 1865, aged 45. 

HERBERT, John, Comedian, died April 6, 1852, aged 38. 

Hitt, G. H., (“ Yankee Hill,”) died at Saratoga, America, September 27, 1849, ag. 50. 
Hit, Mrs, Ellen, Actress, died December 9, 1866, aged 63. 

Hitt, Thomas, Pantomimist, died May 26, 1851, aged 57. 

Hit1, Benson, Author and Actor, died September 17, 1845, aged 49. 

Hoarg, Prince, Dramatist, died at Brighton, December 22, 1834, aged 80. 

Hopson, George A., Irish Comedian, died June 27, 1869, aged 47. 

Hocartu, George, Musical Critic and Author, died February 12, 1870, aged 86. 
Honey, Mrs., Actress, died April 2, 1843, aged 28. 

TionnER, Robert, Actor and Manager, died December 31, 1852, aged 43. 

Hook, Theodore, Author and Dramatist, died August 24, 1842, aged 53. 

Hooper, Edward, Actor and Manager, died at Cambridge, January 27, 1865, aged 70. 
Ilorwcastie, Henry, Vocalist and Actor, died May 6, 1869, aged 67. 

Horn, Charles, Composer, died August 5, 1849, aged 63. 

Hupson, Thomas, Comic Song Writer and Singer, died June 26, 1844, aged 50, 
HupsPetu, John, Comedian, died October 2, 1866, aged 59. 

Hvuaeues, Thomas, Comedian, died September 7, 1857, aged 49. 

Hunt, Leigh, Poet and Essayist, died August 28, 1859, aged 75. 


\ InctEepon, John, famous Vocalist, died February 19, 1826, aged 69. 


TRELAND, William Henry, of the Shakspeare Forgeries, died April 17, 1835. 

Irvin, Joseph Henry, Comedian, died September 6, 1870, aged 31. 

JACKMAN, W., Provincial Manager, died September 30, 1852, aged 70. 

Jacoss, Mr., Wizard, died October 13, 1870, aged 57. 

James, Charles §8., Scenic Artist, Prince of Wales Theatre, died March 23, 1868, aged 35. 
JERROLD, Douglas, Dramatist, died June 8, 1857, aged 55. 

JeRwoon, T. J., Hon. Solicitor to Dramatic College, died June 22, 1866. 

JorL, Herr Von, “ German Siffleur,” died July 22, 1865, aged 81. 

JounsTonr, Jack, Irish Comedian, died August 27, 1828, aged 78. 

Jotty, John, Composer and Orchestral Conductor, died July 1, 1864, aged 74. 

Jones, Mrs. Charles, clever Actress of Old Women, died February 28, 1866, aged 77. 
Jonss, Richard, Light Comedian, died August 29, 1851, aged 73. 

Jonrs, Avonia, (Mrs. G. V. Brooke,) died October 4, 1867, aged 31. 

Jonson, Ben, Dramatist, died February 12, 1637, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
JutiieEN, Mons., Composer and Conductor, died insane at Paris, March 14, 1860. 

Keay, Edmund, died May 15, 1833, aged 46, buried at Richmond, Surrey. 

Kean, Charles John, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Actor, died January 22, 1868, aged 57. 

KeeE.xy, Robert, Actor, died February 3, 1869, aged 75. 

KemMstz, Harry, Actor, died June 22, 1836, aged 45. 

Kemste, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died September 3, 1838, aged 65. 

Kemsteg, Charles, Actor, died November 12, 1854, aged 79. 

Kino, Harry, Duologue Artist (son of T. C. King, the Actor), died May 17, 1870, ag. 19. 
Krrpy, Hudson, Tragedian, died March 8, 1848, aged 29. 

Know es, James Sheridan, died at Torquay, November 30, 1862, aged 79. 

Kornie, Herr, celebrated Cornet Player, died at Paris, December 17, 1857, 

Lastacue, Signor, Vocalist, died at Naples, January 23, 1858, aged 64. 

Lacy, Rophino, Musical Composer and Dramatist, died September 20, 1867, aged 70. 
Lake, J. W.,. Musical Critic, died August 4, 1854, aged 42. 

Lanza, Signor Gesuldo, celebrated Professor of Music, died March 12, 1859, aged 80. 
Laprorte, M., Theatrical Manager, died at Paris, September 26, 1841, aged 58. 

Latour, M., killed at Tottenham, in descending with parachute after a balloon ascent 
Lavrent, Henry, Musician, d. March 20, 1861, ag. 26. [from Cremorne, June 27, 1854. 
Laurent, Charles Emile, Musician, died May 23, 1857. 

Leacu, Harvey, (Hervio Nano,) the ‘Gnome Fly,” died March 15, 1847, 

Lecrerce, Charles, Ballet Master, died December 28, 1861, aged 64. 

Ler, Thomas, Irish Comedian, died August 11, 1856, aged 46. 

Ler, Nathaniel, Dramatist, died December 11, 1692, aged 35. 

Ler, Mrs, Alexander, (Mrs. Waylett,) died April 26, 1851, aged 51. 

Lxr, Alexander, Composer, died October 8, 1851. 

Lrrrier, Adam, Vocalist, died March 26, 1857, aged 52. 

Lemon, Mark, Dramatic Author, &c., died May 23, 1870, aged 60. 

LrorarD, Mons., Gymnast, died August —, 1870, aged 28. . (1758, ag. 88. 
LrvervGR, Richard, believed to be the Composer of the “Macbeth Music,” d. March 14, 
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Lewts, Mrs. G. (née Adelaide Downing), Actress, of the Britannia Theatre, d. Aug. 4, 1870. 
Linptery, R., Violinist, died June 13, 1855, aged 83. 

Linpoy, Clarence, Actor and Manager, died January 15, 1862, aged 37. 

Lintey, George, Composer, died September 10, 1865. 

Linwoop, Miss, (Exhibition,) died March 2, 1845, aged 90. 

Liston, J ohn, Comedian, died at Knightsbridge, March 22, 1846, aged 69. 

Livivs, Charles Barham, Dramatist, died at Worthing, J anuary 14, 1865, aged 80. 
Loprr, George, Musician, died July 15, 1868. 

Lover, John, Violinist, died April 16, 1853, aged 41. 

Love, William Edward, Polyphonist, died March 16, 1867, ag. 62. 

Lover, Samuel, Dramatic Author, Novelist, and Poet, died July 6, 1868, aged 70. 
Lywcu, William, Pantaloon, died June 29, 1861, aged 78. 

Macartuy, Huntley May, Provincial Manager, died April 9, 1866, aged 51. 
Macnamara, Mrs., Actress, died January 23, 1862, aged 84. 

Mackay, Charles, celebrated Scotch Actor, died November 2, 1857, aged 71. 
Mackin, Charles, Comedian, died July 12, 1797, aged 107. 

Macmitzan, Duncan, Ventriloquist, died February 13, 1866, aged 49. 

Mappox, J. M., formerly Lessee of Princess’s, died March 3, 1861, aged 72. 

Maaernn, Dr. W ‘illiam, Dramatic Critic and Journaliat, died ‘Auguet 19, 1842, aged 49. 
Maipran, Madame, died at Manchester, September 23, 1836, aged 28, 

Manpers, Thomas, Comedian, died October 28, 1859, aged 62. 

Man ey, Alfred, Equestrian, died April 1, 1869. 

Manrsig, Dan, “ Yankee” Comedian, died at Louisville, Kentucky, May 13, 1849, ag. 42. 
Manston, Miss Beatrice, (Trissy,) Actress, Princess’s Theatre, died Nov. 4, 1868, aged 17. 
Martuews, Charles, the elder, died June 28, 1835, aged 60. 

Marvrin, Rev. Charles, Author of the Play of ‘‘ Bertram,” died October 30, 1824. 
Maynarp, George, Actor, died December 14, 1851, aged 40. 

Maywoop, Robert Campbell, Scotch Actor, died at Troy, New York, Dec. 1, 1856, aged 70, 
Meapows, Drinkwater, Actor, died June 12, 1869, aged 74. 

Meapows, James, Scenic Artist, died May 3, 1863, aged 64. 

Me ton, Alfred, Composer and Musical emer died March 27, 1867, aged 46, 
MenkIy, Miss Ada Isaacs, well-known Actress of Mazeppa, died August 10, 1868, ag. 29. 
MeverseEr, Giacomo, Composer, died at Paris, May 1, 1864, aged 70. 

M‘Ian, R., Artist and Actor, died December 13, 1856, aged 51. 

Mircue 1, J., Comedian and Manager, died in America, May 17, 1856, aged 57. 
Moriqvug, Herr Bernhardt, Violinist, died May 11, 1869, aged 75. 

Moncrierr, W. T., Dramatist, died in the Charter- “house, December 8, 1857, aged 63. 
Montez, Lola, died at New York, January 17, 1861, aged 38. 

Monreomery, Charles, Clown, died J anuary 9, 1866, aged 56. 

Moopy, J obn, Comic Vocalist, died November 7, 1852, aged 38. 

Moors, Miss Nelly, Actress, died January 22, 1869, aged 24. 

Mort, celebrated Violinist, died June 14, 1839, aged 50. 

Morxuis, David E., Proprietor of Haymarket, died February 18, 1842, aged 72. 
Morton, Mrs. F. (Mrs. R. Honnor), Actress, died January 4, 1870, aged 61. 
Mowunrtatn, Mrs., Vocalist, died July 3, 1841, aged 70. 

Monpen, Joseph, Comedian, died February 6, 1832, aged 74, 

Monyarp, James, Adelphi Comedian, died July 14, 1850, aged 35. 

Morruy, Arthur, Dramatist, died at Knightsbridge, June 19, 1805, aged 75. 
Morray, William, Edinburgh Manager, died May 6, 1852, aged 62. 

Morray, Henry Leigh, Actor, died January 17, 1870, aged 49. 

Musset, Alfred de, French Dramatist, died May 12, 1857, aged 45. 

Natuan, Baron, Master of Ceremonies, died December 6, 1856, aged 63. 

Netson, Sidney, Musical Composer, died April 7, 1862, aged 62. 

Netson, Arthur, Clown, died July 28, 1860, aged 49. 

Nicnotson, Renton, self-styled “The Baron,” died May 18, 186], aged 52. 
Nieutingar, W. H., clever Imitator, died October 23, 1841. 

Nisnett, Mrs., (Lady Boothby,) died January 16, 1858, aged 46. 

Norman, R., celebrated Pantaloon, died September 16, 1858, aged 70. 

Norton, Bruce, Actor, died November 26, 1861, aged 43. 

Oaven, J. H., Irish Vocalist, died at Philadelphia, August 10, 1864, aged 36. 
O'Hara, Kane, Author of ‘‘ Midas,” died November 8, 1782. 

O’Kererr, John, Dramatist, died February 10, 1833, aged 86. 

O.pFIELD, Anne, celebrated Comic Actress, d. Oct. 25, 1730, 28. 47, bur. in West. Abbey. 
O’Ner1, William, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, died August 5 5, 1868, aged 34, 
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O’Nertt, J. R., (Hugo Vamp,) Author, died June 12, 1860, aged 37. 
OsBaLpIsToN, David Webster, Actor and Manager, died December 28, 1850, aged 57. 
Oxserry, W. H., Comedian, died February 29, 1852, aged 44. 
PaaaninI, Nicolo, Violinist, died at Nice, May 29, 1840, aged 50. 
Parry, John, senr., Composer, died April 8, 1851, aged 76. 
Parry, Tom, Actor and Dramatist, died December 5, 1862, aged 56. . 
Parstor, Charles Thomas, Pantomimist, died in New York, Sept. 22, 1870, aged 66. 
Parsioz, Edmond John, Pantomimist, died in New York, March 8, 1832, aged 31. 
PaRsLok, James, 25 years Covent Garden Prompter, died August 5, 1847, aged 48. 
Pasta, Madame, Italian Vocalist, died April 1, 1865, aged 68. 
Parti, M. Salvatore, Tenor Singer, father of Adelina and Carlotta Patti, died Aug. 21, 1869. 
Pav, Signor, Clown, died July 27, 1835, aged 48. 
Payne, Howard, Dramatist, died at Tunis, April 11, 1852, aged 59. 
Peake, R. B., Dramatist, died October 24, 1847. 
Pearson, Alfred, Comedian, died December 29, 1868, aged 34. 
Penson, George, Actor and Vocalist, drowned in Dublin Bay, March 17, 1833. 
Purtps, Edmund, Actor, son of Samuel Phelps, Tragedian, died April 2, 1870, aged 32. 
Puituips, Philip, Scenic Artist, died May 28, 1864, aged 62. 
Purtxr1es, William Lovell, Composer, died March 18, 1860, aged 43. 
Purtues, T., Musical Lecturer, died October 26, 1841, aged 67. 
Pierce, E. H., Comic Vocalist, (Christy Minstrels,) died June 4, 1859, aged 32. 
Pirr, Charles, Tragedian and Manager, died February 21, 1866, aged 47. 
Pirt, Dibdin, Veteran Actor and Author, died at Hoxton, February 26, 1855. 
Pracipg, Henry, American Actor, died January 23, 1870, aged 70. 
Por, Alexander, Comedian, died March 12, 1835, aged 73. 
Povey, John, Actor and Theatrical Agent, died May 2, 1867, aged 68, 
PowELL, Old, Actor, of Drury Lane, died in Canada, May 13, 1836, aged 82. 
Power, Tyrone, lost in the President on his return from America, about March 13, 1841, 
Pownrtk, Thomas, Actor, died August 26, 1868, aged 44. 
PratTEN, R. Sidney, Flute Player, died February 10, 1868. 
Prick, John Edward, Theatrical Manager, died October 12, 1863, aged 45. 
Price, Stephen, American Manager, died January 19, 1840. 
PritcHaRD, John, Tragedian, died December 24, 1868. 
PritcuarD, John Langford, Actor and Manager, died August 5, 1850, aged 60. 
Pyne, J., Vocalist, died September 23, 1857. 
Quick, John, George III.’s favourite Comedian, died April 4, 1831, aged 84. 
Quin, James, Comedian, died May 14, 1766, aged 72. 
RacuEt, Madame, Tragic Actress, died January 3, 1858, aged 38. 
Raymonp, Richard Malone, died January 13, 1862, aged 62. 
Rayner, Benjamin Lionel, Actor, died September 24, 1855, aged 69. 
Reacu, Angus B., Author and Dramatist, died November 25, 18&6, aged 35. 
Repg, Leman, Author and Dramatist, died April 3, 1847, aged 45. 
Rees, David, Comedian, died at Dublin, December 5, 1843. 
Rerve, William, Composer, died August 14, 1811, aged 32, 
Reeve, John, Comedian, died January 24, 1838, aged 3¥. 
Reynotps, Frederick, Dramatist, died April 17, 1841, aged 77. 
Ruopes, John, Proprietor of the ‘‘ Coal Hole,” died August 1, 1850. 
Rice, J. R., (the original “ Jim Crow,”) died in New York, Sept. 18, 1860, aged 52. 
RicHarpson, John, Proprietor of Richardson’s Show, died October 14, 1836, aged 76. 
Ricuarpson, Joseph, eminent Flautist, died March 22, 1862. 
Roserts, David, Scenic Artist, died November 25, 1864, aged 68. 
Rosertson, Mrs. T., Provincial Actress, died December 19, 1855, aged 87. 
Roxzryson, George, Old Vauxhall Vocalist, died December 18, 1857, aged 57. 
Rosson, William, “‘the Old Playgoer,” died November 29, 1863, aged 78. 
Rosson, Frederick, Comedian, died August 12, 1864, aged 43. 
Ropwe 1, G. H., Author and Composer, died January 22, 1852, aged 50. 
Roagrs, James, Comedian, died April 15, 1863, aged 42. 
Rooxg, W., Composer, died October 20, 1847, aged 55. 
Rosstnt, Signor Gioacchino Antonio, celebrated Composer, died Nov. 13, 1868, aged 76. 
Rovsg, Thomas, of the Royal Grecian, died at Boulogne, September 26, 1852, aged 68, 
Roxsy, Samuel, Actor and Manager, died at Scarborough, July 3, 1863, aged 58. 
Roxy, Robert, Actor and Stage Manager, died July 26, 1866. 
Rvzint, Signor, Italian Vocalist, died at Romano, March 2, 1854, aged 61. 
Russet, James, (“Jerry Sneak,”) died at Gravesend, February 25, 1845, aged 79. 
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Ryan, Desmond, Musical Critic, died December 7, 1868, aged 54. 






Ryan, “ Jack,” well-known Prompter and Lessee, died October 16, 1850, aged 53. 

Ryan, Richard Nesbitt, Actor and Manager, died at Sheffield, August 26, 1865, aged 46. 
Ry.ey, Author of ** The Itinerant,” died at Parkgate, Cheshire, Sept. 11, 1837, aged 82. 
Sapien, James, killed by falling from his balloon, September 29, 1824. 

Saker, Richard Henry, Actor at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, died Ap. 26, 1870, ag. 28. 
SANDERS, John, of Adelphi rheatre, Actor, died December 9, 1865, aged 66. 

Sapro, Antonio, Vocalist, died November 27, 1851, aged 59. 

Saqui, Madame, famous Tight-rope Performer, died January 5, 1866, aged 80. 

Savituie, J. F., Manager and Dramatist, died November 1, 1853, aged 70. 

Savitte, Edmund Faucit, Actor, died November 20, 1857, aged 46. 

Scorr, Sam, American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo-bridge, Jan, 11, 1841, ag. 27. 
Scripe, Eugene, French Dramatist, died February 20, 1861, aged 63. 

Sear.e, William, Comedian, died May 14, 1864, aged 49. 

Srcuin, Edward, Vocalist, died December 12, 1852, aged 43. 

Seipy, Charles, Author and Comedian, died March 21, 1863, aged 62. 

SHAKSPEARE, William, died April 23, 1616, aged 52. 

Suavpers, Charles William, Scenic Artist and Actor, died November 5, 1862, aged 43. 
Suanp, J. W., Comic Singer, died at Dover, January 10, 1856, aged 38. 

SHEPHERD, Mrs., (formerly Mrs. Pope,) Actress, died June 23, 1862, aged 65. 

Suiex, Richard Lalor, Author of “ Evadne,” died at Florence, May 25, 1851, aged 59. 
Stppons, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died June 9, 1831, aged 76. 

Sitvaiy, M., Opera Dancer, died at Paris, April 11, 1856, aged 50. 

Simpson, C. H., (M.C. of Vauxhall,) died December 25, 1835, aged 66, 

Sims, William, Theatrical Agent, died February 9, 1841, aged 53. 

Srinciatr, John, Vocalist, died September 22, 1857, aged 72. 

Sioan, John Thomas, Comedian, died at Liverpool, May 20, 1861, aged 49. 

Stroman, Charles, the English Improvvisatore, died July 22, 1870, aged 62. 

Stoman, Henry, Machinist at Covent Garden, died December Y, 1869, aged 72. 

Stoman, Mrs. John, Tragic Actress of Cov Garden, d. at Charleston, Feb. 8, 1858, ag. 59. 
Smart, Sir George, Musical Conductor, died February 23, 1867, aged 90. 

Smuirn, Albert, ‘* Entertainer” and Dramatist, died May 23, 1860, aged 44. 

Smiru, Mrs. Mary Lucy, widow of Albert Smith, died March 19, 1870, aged 39. 

Smitru, O., (Richard John,) died February 1, 1855, aged 68. 

Smirn, W.C., Acting Manager, died March —, 1870. 

Smiru, William, Comedian, Surrey Theatre, died May 16, 1847, aged 49. 

Soane, George, Dramatist, died July 13, 1860, aged 69. 

SontaG, Madame, died of cholera in Mexico, June 18, 1854, aged 50. 

Sparkes, Mrs., famous Actress of Old Women, died February 3, 1837, aged 83. 

Sror.e, Nathan James, Composer, died August 15, 1853, aged 42. 

SprinG, Samuel, Drury Lane Box Book-keeper, died July 7, 1839, aged 62. 

STANFIELD, Clarkson, Scenic Artist, died May 18, 1867, aged 73. 

Sranspury, George, Composer, died July 30, 1846, aged 50. 

Srarmer, Richard, Actor, died April 13, 1870, aged 85. i 
Sravpiet, Herr, Bass Singer, died at Vienna, March 21, 1861, aged 48. : 
Srevens, George Alexander, the first ‘* Entertainer,” died October 10, 1784, aged 49. 
Strickyey, Benjamin, Equestrian, died at Kensington, February 24, 1860, aged 40, 
Sriit, Charles, Pantomimist, died May 5, 1851, aged 30. 

SropareE, Colonel, Illusionist, died October 21, 1866, aged 35. 

Sronr, Phil, famous old Drury “ Property Man,” died September 20, 1863, aged 65. 
Srorack, Madame, Vocalist, died August 25, 1827, aged 60. 

Srravss, Herr Joseph, Musical Composer, died July 22, 1870, aged 42. 

SrRiCKLAND, Robert, Comedian, died May 19, 1845, aged 47. 

Sverr, “ Dicky,” Comedian, died July 7, 1805, aged 50. 

Suaa, Lee, the once celebrated Ventriloquist, died at Southampton, Oct. 5, 1831, ag. 85. 
Swirt, Mr., Tenor Singer, died July 10, 1869. 

Sypnry, Harry, Comic Vocalist, died July 16, 1870, aged 45. 

Tatnor, John, Eccentric Irish Manager, died May 2, 1831. 

Tarsot, Miss, Actress, died July 7, 1865, aged 39. : 
TaLrourD, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1862, aged 35. 

Tanner, George, Pantaloon, died February 8, 1870. 

Tay.Leurs, John, Comedian, died March 28, 1861, aged 79 

Tayior, Charles, Vocalist, died September 29, 1847, aged 66. 

Texnan, Thomas Luke, Actor and Author, died October 17, 1846, aged 47. 
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Terry, Daniel, Actor and Dramatist, died June 24, 1829, aged 40. 
Tnomson, Lysander, Comedian, died at New York, July 19, 1854, aged 37. 
Treck, Ludwig, Shakspearian Commentator, died at Berlin, April 28, 1853, aged S80. 
Tripury, Harries, Comedian, died January 30, 1864, aged 58. 
Tomuins, Frederick Guest, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died Sep. 21, 1867, ag. 63. 
TownsEND, Thompson, Dramatic Author, died May —, 1870, aged 64. 
Tnuiiy, James H., Musical Director, T. R. Drury Lane, died Jan. 28, 1868, aged 53. 
TuNsTaLL, Miss, Ballad Vocalist, died March 20, 1846, aged 59. 
Tussaup, Madame, Wax-work Exhibitor, died April 15, 1850, aged 90. 
Ty.ER, William, of Surrey Zoological Gardens, died October 1, 1864, a 
VALE, Samuel, Comedian, died March 24, 1848, aged 51. 
VANDENHOFF, John, Tragedian, died October 4, 1861, aged 71. 
VanpDEnuOoFr, Miss, Actress, died July 26, 1860, aged 42. 
Vanpenuorr, Mrs. H., Actress, died March 27, 1870. 
Verner, Charles, Actor, died October 11, 1869, aged 39. 
Verstris, Madame, Actress and Manageress, died August 8, 1856, aged 59, 
Vixiters, James, Actor, many years at Sadler’s Wells, died May 31, 1863, aged 76. 
Vincent, Miss, Actress, died November 10, 1856, aged 42. 
Vincent, W., Pantomimist, died January 30, 1869, aged 28. 
VininG, James, father of George Vining, the actor, died June 27, 1870, aged 74, 
Vining, William, Actor, died November 18, 1861,.aged 78. ~ 
Vou tate, Andrew Leonard, (knownas A. V. Campbell,) Actor, died July 2, 1870, aged 80. 
Wapk, John Angustine, Author and Composer, died July 25, 1845 ; 
Waker, Tom, the original ‘‘ Macheath,” died November 14, 1744, aged 46, 
Wattace, Alfred E., Comedian, died October 30, 1866, aged 33, 
Wattacek, Vincent, Composer, died October 12, 1865, aged 51. 
Watzack, Henry John, American Actor, died August 30, 1870, aged 78. 
Wattack, Mrs., (Mother of Henry and James,) died March 6, 1850, aged 90. 
WALLACK, James, Actor and Manager, died in New York, December 25, 1861, aged 73. 
Warne, James Prescott, Tragedian, died July 11, 1840, aged 50. 
Warne, William, Comic Vocalist, died November 21, 1859, aged 48. 
Warner, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died September 24, 1854, aged 50. 
Wess, Henry Berry, Comedian, died January 15, 1867, aged 52. 
Wesster, Clara, fatally burnt on Drury Lane Stage during Ballet, December 14, 1844. 
Weekes, Comedian, died at Perth, November 23, 1838. 
Weiss, Willoughby Hunter, Vocalist, died October 24, 1867, aged 47. 
Weston, Mrs., (Mrs. Edmund Faleoner,) Actress, died June 3, 1861. 
Wewi7zer, Ralph, Comedian, died August 27, 1825. 
Wuirrnead, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died in Australia, July 5, 1862, aged 57. 
Wippicomsg, R. H., 34 years at Astley’s, died November 5, 1854, aged 67. 
Wippicomsr, Henry, Comedian, died April 6, 1868, aged 55. 
WIELAND, George, Pantomimist, died November 4, 1847, aged 37. 
Wretanp, W. H., Negro Vocalist, died September 7, 1866, aged 35. 
Wi1p, George, Comedian and Manager, died March 29, 1856, aged 51. 
e Witpr, W. J., Treasurer of Haymarket Theatre, died July 2, 1868, aged 45. 
: Witxinson, Tate, the “* Wandering Patentee,” died November 16, 1503. 
Witks, Thomas igerton, Dramatist, died September 18, 1854, aged 42. 
Wits, W. H., Vocalist and Comedian, died October 29, 1846, aged 54. 
Witson, John, Scottish Vocalist, died at Quebec, July 10, 1849, aged 4y. 
Witson, “ Old,” Actor, died at Brierly Hill, Worcestershire, April 27, 1853, aged 102. 
Witton, John Hall, Theatrical Agent, died at Sydney, N.S. W., Dec. 19, 1862, aged 50. 
Winston, James, Manager of the “ Garrick Club,” died July 9, 1843, aged 64, 
Worrineton, Margaret, Actress, died March 31, 1760, aged 42. 
Wompwett, Jeremiah, died in his Caravan, November 17, 1850, aged 70. 
‘ Woop, Mrs., (formerly Mary Ann Paton,) Vocalist, died July 20, 1864, aged 62. 
é Wooter, John Pratt, Dramatic Author, died September 18, 1868, aged 44, 
Wrencu, Benjamin, Comedian, died November 24, 1843, aged 67. 
Wricut, Edward, (Adelphi,) Actor, died at Boulogne, December 21, 1859, aged 46, 
Yarnoup, Edwin, Actor, died December 29, 1848. 
Yates, Frederick, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1842, aged 47. 
Yares, Mrs., of Adelphi Theatre, Actress, died September 5, 1860, aged 61. 
Youne, Charles, Tragedian, died June 29, 1856, aged 79. 
Younes, F., Actor, and Manager of the London Comedy Company, d. Dec. 6, 1870, ag. 45. 
Younes, Richard, Actor at Drury Lane Theatre, died November 17, 1846, aged 55, 
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THE OPERA SEASON OF 1871. 


BY HENRY HOWE. 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


Tose who take their opera as a matter of course have sometimes a very erroneous idea 
of what the season may represent to the manager. They know nothing of his heartburn- 
ings, vexations, and disappointments ; and they are inclined to believe that during the 
summer months he languidly reclines upon the metaphorical couch of roses, gives orders 
which are implicitly obeyed, and counts his profits by thousands of pounds sterling. To 
say that he writhes upon the figurative bed of thorns, that he finds his attempts to cast 
operas continually met by protests from the artists he is compelled to engage, and that 
pecuniary outlay is frequently in excess of pecuniary returns, would be much nearer the 
mark. ‘These are common obstacles to mental peace and serenity of temper in the 
operatic manager, who does not always obtain the sympathy to which he is entitled, 
especially after having served the public faithfully and well for many years. No one 
would venture to deny that Mr. Mapleson has done this ; therefore is any partial eclipse 
of his usual good fortune to be the more sincerely regretted by the musical public. 

Although the season of 1871 may not have been, in the full sense of the word, dis- 
astrous, it was, no doubt, one of the toughest struggles in which Mr. Mapleson has been 
engaged. If ever any man had occasion to “rail on Lady Fortune in good terms” he 
had. He was a kind of modern Tantalus—grievously athirst, but unable to drink. To 
descend to actualities—he discovered a vocalist who would have “taken the town” and 
filled his theatre, when the Fates stepped in and decided against him. The very elements 
were adverse to manager Mapleson and prima donna Marimon. Neither could contend 
ayainst an English spring and summer which the word inclement does not properly de- 
scribe. The nightingale, smitten with hoarseness, was constantly absent ; her indisposi- 
tion was real, and not assumed; and the public after a time began to find watch- 
ing for the new star rather a wearisome proceeding. Mdlle. Marimon’s frequent inability 
to appear was unfortunate for herself, but the consequences were far more serious to the 
director of Her Majesty's Opera, who had a large theatre to fill, and an immensely strong 
opposition to contend against. 

Having obtained possession of Drury Lane, and made arrangements for the re-appear- 
ance of the yellow satin box hangings (a reminiscence of the old Her Majesty's Theatre), 
the undaunted Mr. Mapleson was not long in showing the public what he intended to rely 
upon, New operas did not form one of his articles of faith ; but new singers did. As re- 
gards novelties, but one was promised. This was Flotow’s last work, L’Ombra by name, 
and more of it than the title in the prospectus London has not yet seen. Anna Bolena, 
by no means Donizetti's masterpiece, was not only promised but was played at the close of 
the season. The Matrimonio Segreto of Cimarosa, and L’Olandese Dannato of Wagner, 
were not forthcoming according to announcement. That a manager should decline to 
spend large sums on new scenery when he merely occupies a theatre for a few months is 
not surprising, but one of the old. Drury Lane drawing-rooms would surely have done for 
Il Matrimonio Segreto, and the production of that opera (especially as it was announced but 
not given by “the gentleman opposite,” at the Royal Italian Opera) would have been a 
thing worth remembering in connection with the Maplesonian season of 1871. If the 
changes were rung upon comparatively few operas, the list of new singers at Drury Lane 
was unusually voluminous. The majority answered to their names in the sweetest of musi- 
cal phrases. With the brilliant exception of Mdlle. Marimon, the quality shown by the 
new comers was of the “respectable” order, and nothing more. This respectability is apt, 
after a time, to become a little monotonous, and a flash of something like genius is a visi- 
tation to be ardently desired, and to be cheerfully borne. Signori Nicolini (the best of 
the new contingent), Sinigaglia, and Mr. Bentham (tenors); with Signori Mendioroz, 
Moriami, Bignio, Rives, and Sparapani (baritones and basses), all made their débuts at 
Her Majesty's Opera. So did Mdlle. Cecile Fernandez (contralto), and so did not Malle. 

Ida Benza, a prima donna who was to have shared the glories of Alice in Robert le Diable, 
and Valentina in Les Huguenots, with the indispensable Mdlle. Titiens. M. Capoul, the 
famous Parisian tenor, and M. Belval of the Paris Grand Opera, an adiirable Bertramo 
(histrionically speaking),came upon us aspleasant surprises, not having been announced in the 
prospectus. Signor Prudenza was another of these unexpected arrivals. Mdlle. Pauline Ca- 
nissa, who injudiciously attempted Margherita, in Faust, and immediately disappeared, was 
also a vocalist not included in the published list of the company, which contained the names 
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of Madlles. Titiens, Ima di Murska, and Bauermeister ; Mesdames Trebelli-Bettini and 
Sinico, and Mdlle. Léon-Duval ; Signori Agnesi, Foli, Caravoglia, Rocca, Casaboni, and 
Rinaldini. 

There can be no question that Mr. Mapleson relied greatly upon the fact of having Sir 
Michael Costa as conductor ; and there is reason for this firm faith in an engagement 
made with so eminent a man, for he is simply unapproachable in his own peculiar and 
difficult vocation. Mr. Mapleson was not alone in his belief that the association of Sir 
Michael with Her Majesty's Opera would exercise a great influence, and it no doubt did 
so, but not, perhaps, to the extent anticipated. Comparisons made between the orchestral 
performances at the two operatic theatres must result in favour of Drury Lane; and this 
perfection of accompaniment-playing, for instance, is chiefly due to the care, vigilance, and 
great ability of Sir Michael Costa. 

Judging from Mr. Mapleson’s extensive preparations, the ballet was another sheet- 
anchor upon which he relied. Mdlle. Katti Lanner, a Viennese danseuse of great repute, 
was, with other foreign artists, engaged for the express purpose of reviving an interest in 
the old-fashioned, elaborate ballet of action. The experiment was boldly made, but failed ; 
and it is clear that all modern audiences care for is an incidental divertissement, which may 
mean something or nothing. As fora story worked out by clever pantomime, people refuse 
to stay and see it; and the deserted appearance of the theatre while Giselle and other 
ballets were in progress was a significant hint that incidental dances only are appreciated 
by opera-goers of the present day. 

Her Majesty's Opera season commenced on Saturday, April 15th, with a performance 
of Lucrezia Borgia, a tolerably safe venture when such a Lucrezia as Mdlle. 'litiens, and 
such a Maffeo Orsini as Madame Trebelli-Bettini, are forthcoming. The Gennaro was 
Signor Vizzani, who first appeared in England at the Royal Italian Opera in the season of 
1870. Signor Foli is not happily placed as the crafty, but essentially courtly, Duke of 
Ferrara. Gubetta, Rustighello, Liverotto, Astolfo, Gazella, and Vitellozza, the “small 
fry” among the Venetians, were played, respectively, by Signori Rocca, Rinaldini, 
Sinigaglia, Caravoglia, Casaboni, and Celli. The second opera given (on Thursday, the 
20th) was Linda di Chamouni, with Mdlle. Ima di Murska as Linda, a character she has 
to a great extent made her own. Mr. Bentham, a good-looking young Englishman, but a 
mere novice, made his début as Carlo; Signor Moriami, a practised singer and actor, made 
his first appearance in England as Antonio; and Signor Agnesi, a Frenchman despite the 
“Signor,” and an admirable artist in any case, played the Prefetto. The signor is 
welcome in England after his six years’ absence. Signor Borella, the clever bujfo from the 
Italian company at the Lyceum, had about his only chance of the season as the ancient 
reprobate, the Marquis de Boisfleury. Mdlle. Bauermeister, generally condemned to 
appear as a female of advanced years, played Maddalena. Norma, on Saturday, the 22nd, 
brought forward Malle. Titiens, Madame Sinico, Signor Fancelli, and Signor Foli, as the 
Druid Priestess, Adalgisa, Pollio, and Oroveso, with Mdlle. Bauermeister and Signor 
Rinaldini as Clotilde and Flavio. Every tenor who plays the faithless Pollio considers 
himself a victim; and so he is in a measure, for the character cannot be made dramati- 
cally effective or even interesting. Signor Foli is precisely in his element as Oroveso, 
and where can be the Norma and Adalgisa to compare with “the Titiens” and Madame 
Sinico? Act the first of the famous ballet of Giselle was given, and introduced Mdlle. 
Katti Lanner (daughter of the waltz composer), Mdlle. Berta Linda, Mdlles. Schultz 
and Rubi, M. Albert, and M. Corelli. Neither the pantomimic talent of Mdlle. Lanner, 
nor the music of Adolph Adam, sufficed to keep the audience in their seats, and the 
reception of the ballet was nothing less than disheartening. 

The first representation of Faust, on Tuesday, the 25th, brought back Signor Nicolini, 
a tenor heard some years ago in England, and a man of mark on the operatic stage. His 
value is unquestionable, and it may not be too much to say that Signor Nicolini is a remi- 
niscence of Mario in his best days. Mdlle. Léon-Duval resumed the part of Margherita, 
and Madame Trebelli-Bettini that of Siebel. Signor Foli was the Mephistopheles, and 
Signor Sparapani, one of the new comers, made no great success as Valentino. 

On Saturday, the 29th, the 7'rovatore was given, with Signor Moriami, a new Count di 
Luna. Signori Fancelli and Foli, Mdlle. Titiens, and Madame Trebelli-Bettini played 
Manrico and Fernando, Leonora and Azucena. 

The great event of the season, the début of Mdlle. Marimon, took place on Thursday, 
May 4th, when she played Amina in Za Sonnambula to the Elvino of Signor Fancelli, 
and the Count of Signor Agnesi. She was to have appeared two nights earlier, but an 
attack of hoarseness necessitated the postponement, and Linda di Chamouni was substi- 
tuted for Bellini’s opera. The one night’s experience was sufficient to certify Mdlle. 
Marimon as a florid vocalist of the first order, and an actress of high intelligence. The 
public are not slow to distinguish between a really great artist and an ordinarily clever 
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one, and Mille. Marimon was at once accepted as a star of the operatic hemisphere. 
That our trying climate should have subsequently affected her as it did, was not 
only a vrief to herself and a loss to the management, but a real disappointment to the 
niblie. 

On Saturday, May 6th, Fidelio was performed for the first time in the season. Where- 
soever the incomparable Mdlle. Titiens may be, there can Fidelio be given, but in no other 
theatre, for at present she is the only Leonora of the operatic stage. Signor Vizzani's 
Florestan was decidedly good, and there is no better Marcellina than clever 
Madame Sinico. Signori Foli and Rinaldini, with Signor Agnesi, as Rocca, Jacquino, 
and Pizarro, made up an excellent cast for Beethoven’s glorious opera. It is now the 
custom to play the overture in E, No. 4, and the Leenora No. 3, in C, and a good thing 
too when the orchestra is so perfect as that conducted by Sir Michael Costa. Les 
I/uquenots, besides its usual attraction of Mdlles. Titiens and Ilma di Murska as Valen- 
tina and Marvherita di Valois, and Madame Trebelli-Bettini as the Page, brought forward 
Signor Nicolini as Raoul. We have had Raouls bad and indifferent, but Signor Nicolini 
is admirable in the part. Signor Sparapani’s second character at Her Majesty's Opera 
was Nevers, a great improvement on his Valentine in Faust. Signor Agnesi was the St. 
Bris, and Signor Foli the Marceilo. The opera was exceedingly well done throughout, 
and was one of the “ draws” of the season. 

On Tuesday, May 23rd, Lucia di Lammermoor, with Malle. Tima di Murska as the 
heroine, Signor Fancelli as Edgardo, and Signor Moriami-—one of the new baritones—as 
Enrico, was, in consequence of Mdlle. Marimon’s indisposition, substituted for La Sonnam- 
bula. Faust, with a new distribution of the characters, was given on Thursday, June Ist. 
M. Capoul, the tenor from the Opera Comique, made a hit as Faust ; Mdlle. Pauline 
Canissa did precisely the reverse as Margherita ; Signor Rives, a new Mephistopheles, 
who was supposed to be suffering from hoarseness, made no mark whatever; but Signor 
Moriami’s success as Valentine was far greater than that of Signor Sparapani, his pre- 
decessor in the part. The new basso profundo, M. Belval, came out on Saturday, June 
3rd, in Robert le Diable. Signor Nicolini playéd Roberto, and Mdlle. Titiens, though 
hardly the figure for the young girl Alice, acted the part and sang the music to perfection. 
Mdlle. di Murska’s Princess is an old triumph. Mdlle. Fioretti played the lively ghost of 
the Abbess, who dances among the tombs. As in the case of the H/uguenots, the ensemble 
in this opera was admirable. 

After having been postponed many times, Za Figlia del Reggimentowas brought forward on 
Tuesday, June 13. Malle. Marimon made another unqualified success as Maria, and settled 
any doubt that might have been entertained regarding her versatility. No contrast can be 
greater than that between Amina and Maria. More than these characters Mdlle. Marimon 
did not play at Her Majesty’s Opera, though she was to have appeared as Zerlina (Don 
Giovanni), Cherubino, Adina, Lucia, Dinorah, Gilda, and the Queen of Night. Signori 
ancelli and Agnesi were the Tonio and Sulpizio, and Mdlle. Bauermeister played the old 
Marchioness. ‘The Sulpizio was admirable. 

In the //uguenots, as represented June 15th, Signor Fancelli replaced Signor Nicolini 
as Raoul, and M. Belval was the Marcello instead of Signor Foli. M. Capoul’s second 
character was Elvino, to the Amina of Mdlle. Marimon, June 17th. This was one of the 
unfortunate Mdlle. Marimon’s good nights. On the 20th, Mdlle. Léon-Duval appeared in 
her place as Maria the little Vivanditre. Mdlle. Ima di Murska, ready for almost any 
part at a short notice, deputised as Amina more than once in the course of the season. 
Semiramide, with Mdlle. Titiens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Agnesi, Signor Foli, 
and Mr. Bentham, as the Queen, Arsace, Assur, Oroe, and Idreno, was done on Friday, 
June 23rd; and the next event of importance was Rigoletto, performed July 6th. The 
Duke and the Jester were both new ; M. Capoul being answerable for the one character, and 
Signor Mendioroz, a Spanish baritone, for the other. M. Capoul is French to the back- 
bone ; and his peculiarly fervid style was quite as noticeable in this part as in his previous 
assumptions of Faust and Elvino. Signor Mendioroz, without being a great Rigoletto, is a 
good one, vocally and histrionically. He will not efface memories of Ronconi and the 
stalwart Santley, but he will more than hold his own against average Rigolettos. Mdlle. 
Ima di Murska and Madame Trebelli-Bettini—the former almost without a rival as 
Gilda, and the latter altogether incomparable as Maddalena—were well placed in every 
sense of the word. Signor Foli is a capital Sparafucile, and Mdlle. Rita (Miss Russell ’) 
pl uyed the small character of the Countess. Monterone was perhaps Signor Caravoglia’s 
most notable achievement of the season. <A repetition of Lucia di Lammermoor, on Tues- 
day, July 6th, gave us a new tenor and a new baritone. Signor Prudenza, the Edgardo, 
has not a sympathetic voice, but he is an energetic and competent actor. Signor Bignio, 
another Hungarian in addition to the many on the operatic stage, was specially engaged 
to play in L’ Olandese Dannato of Wagner, but that opera not having been produced ac- 
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cording to promise, he was compelled to put up with the Enrico in the Zucia. Signor 
Bignio no doubt bemoaned his fate, and certainly had no great opportunity of making a 
strong impression. The last time Robert le Diable was given, Signor Vizzani, a young tenor 
of very uncommon promise, replaced Signor Nicolini as Robert. 

Anna Bolena, the one and only novelty, was reserved for the last week of the season. 
Tt was produced, in special behalf of Mdlle. 'Titiens, on Tuesday, August Ist. For twenty 
years this opera of the prolific Donizetti has been shelved, and it is difficult to believe 
the revival will prove a very substantial success, Malle. 'Titiens, altogether incomparable 
in some characters, is not so advantageously seen in this part. She plays it magnificently ; 
but, truth to tell, she cannot look the girlish Queen, and the pathos of ‘the thing de spends 
very materially upon Anna’s youthful appearance. Madame Sinico was the Jane Seymour ; 
Signor Agnesi, Henry the Eighth; Si; nor Prudenza played Perey; Signor Caravoglia, Roch- 
ford ; Signor Rinaldini, “ Sir Harvey ; > and Mdlle. Fernandez, “the Pas ge, Smeaton. ‘This 
young lady, new to the operatic stage, had only performed one character—Maddalena in 
‘Rigoletto—before she undertook the slight responsibility of the Page. Anna Bolena was 
repeated on Thursday, 8rd, and again it was played on Saturday, 5th, as the closing 
opera of the season. 

The ballets invented by Mdlle. Katti Lanner were La Rose de Seville, Hirka, and one or 
two nameless divertissements. She danced in them all, and in the first act of Giselle. 
Mdlle. Blanche Ricois took part with the Viennese in La Rose de Seville. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


A Goop season, in a commercial sense, is not always eventful as regards musical progress. 
The fact was demonstrated at the Royal Italian Opera, where familiar works and familiar 
singers drew large audiences for the greater part of the season. Mr. Gye had all his 
popular favourites to rely upon, and had one great card to play, which he will never hold 
again. This, it is hardly necessary to say, was the retirement of Signor Mario. The 
announcement of the great artist’s final performances was accepted regre tfully, and in 
full belief that his career would really terminate at the period named. From the first this 
“farewell ” was looked upon as definite, and not one of those deceptions, unworthy of a true 
artist, and insulting to the public. It is not surprising that the Royal Italian Opera 
should have been crowded on the “ Mario nights,” and the absence of novelty is to be 
partly accounted for in the overwhelming interest of these farewell representations. 
Besides the names which are now “household words” in relation to Mr. Gye’s theatre, 
there were three others in the prospectus which commanded a certain amount of attention. 
These were Madame Miolan-Carvalho and M. Jourdan, who did appear, and Madame 
Parepa-Rosa and Mdlle. Orgeni, who did not. The difference between promise and per- 
formance seems as wide as ever. Halévy’s La Juive, a fine example of the French grand 
opera, Auber’s Diamans de la Couronne, and Rossini’s Donna del Lago, were announced, 
with casts which would have made these revivals memorable. Week after week of the 
season passed without a sign of either of the operas, and among the “shelved” for, 
probably, an indefinite period, were Le Domino Noir, Il Matrimonio Segreto, and Der Frei- 
schiitz—the latter perhaps wisely let alone. Le Astuzie Femminili, a comic opera, by 
Cimarosa, was produced, according to promise, but at the end of the season, which was a 
bad time, instead of in June, which would have given the music a finer chance of obtaining 
the recognition it deserves. 

Mr. Gye, earlier in the field than his opponent, commenced on Tuesday, March 28th, 
with Lucia di Lammermoor, the opera chosen for the opening night of the previous season. 
Mdlle. Sessi was the Lucia on both occasions, and Signor Mongini played Edgardo. To 
begin with, “ indisposition,” the skeleton that so often intrudes at the operatic feast, 
rendered the general representation anything but satisfactory. Signor Cotogni, incapaci- 

tated by the gentle easterly wind of the E nglish spring, could not perform Enrico, Signor 
Raguer deputised for him, apparently on ‘condition that the part should be exte nsively 
cut. As it was, the public ‘did not hear much of Enrico’s music, but they were amiable, as 

usual. Mr. Wilford Morgan, the young English tenor, played the bridegroom, Arturo, ool 
Signor Capponi, as heretofore, was the Raimondo. “ A bad beginning makes a good end,” 
and the memory of this unsatisfactory representation of Lucia di Lammermoor was soon 
blotted out by performances quite up to the standard of the Royal Italian Opera. The 
conductor on the opening night was Signor Vianesi, who did the greater part of the work 
throughout the season. Signor Bevignani was the second chef d’orchestre engaged by Mr, 
Gye. On the Thursday, La Traviata, with Malle. Sessi as Violetta, and Signor Urie as 
Alfredo, was performed. The first really interesting night of the season was Saturday, 
April 1st, when Guillaume Tell was given for M. Faure as the patriot, and dead shot with 
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the cross-bow, anl Madame Miolan-Carvalho as Mathilde. With Signor Mongini as 
Arnoldo, these three characters were about as well represented as they could be. M. Faure’s 
Tell is a thing of mark in a double sense—it is perfect vocally and histrionically. Those 
who remember Madame Miolan-Carvalho when she played Dinorah and other characters 
at the Royal Italian Opera some years ago, must have been pleased to find time had dealt so 
gently with her. Exquisite finish was always a characteristic of her singing, and nothing 
could have been more perfect than her rendering of Rossini’s music. | Signor 
Mongini, of all the tenors, alone possesses the strength which the music of Arnoldo 
demands, and although his performance generally might be more equal, he is at present 
without a rival in the character. Guillaume’ Tell goes with L’ Etoile du Nord, and a few 
other operas, as showing how far magnificence of mise-en-scéne can be carried at the Royal 
Italian Opera. The meeting of the cantons is a superb spectacle. When shall we see the 
gathering of the clans, in La Donna del Lago, on the same stage? Mdlle. Madigan, an 
admirable representative of Tell’s son, Jemmy, whose.name reads so comically among its 
surroundings, and Mdlle. Scalchi, whose usefulness cannot be lost sight of in such a trifling 
part as Eudige, helped to complete as good a cast as can be submitted. Mr. Wilford 
Morgan played the Fisherman, who has the lovely barcarole at the commencement of the 
opera, Signor Tagliafico, the Gessler of years past, was again the Austrian tyrant for the 
season ; and Signor Bag vwiolo played Walter. La Figlia del Reggimento, with Malle. Sessi 
as Maria, Madame Demeric-Lablache as the Marchioness, Signor Bettini as Tonio, and 
Signor Ciampi as Sulpizio, was given on Tuesday, April 4th ; and on the Saturday following 
the fascinating Pauline Lucca reappeared as Margherita, in Gounod’s Faust. Her impas- 
sioned acting again carried everything before it ; and she was ably seconded by Signor 
Mongini as Faust. M. Faure’s Mephistopheles is very farin advance of all others ; and 
with Signor Cotogni as Valentine, and Mdlle. Scalchi as Siebel, the opera could but be 
well received. Signor Tagliafico and Mdlle. Anese retained the characters of Wagner 
and Martha. The first performance of Don Giovanni took place on Easter Monday, April 
10th. M. Faure was the Don, Signor Ciampi the Leporello, Signor Bettini the Don 
Ottavio, Signor Tagliafico the Masetto, Signor Capponi the Commendatore, Mdlle. Sessi 
the Zerlina, Madame Vanzini (in place of Madame Miolan-Carvalho, indisposed) the Donna 
Elvira, and Madame Rosa Csillag Donna Anna. This lady made her mark in London some 
years ago, and is still an actress of exceptional power. La Favorita, generally held to be 
Donizetti's best tragic opera, was revived on Tuesday, the 11th, for Madame Pauline Lucca, 
the accepted Leonora of our immediate time. Signor Mongini was the Fernando, Signor 
sagagiolo the Baldassare, Signor Cotogni the King, and Mdlle. Madigan played Inez. On 
Saturday, April 15th, Madame Adelina Patti made her first appearance in the season as 
Amina, The Marquise in this character perpetuates her earliest success. It was as 
Amina that she first “took the town,” to use the conventional phrase ; and as the 
somnambulist, or Rosina in J/ Barbiére, she generally gathers up her first bouquets of the 
season. The house was crowded on the 15th, and her impersonation of the peasant girl 
was, if possible, more exquisitely graceful, delicate, and pathetic than ever. Madame Patti 
was associated with Signor Mongini as Elvino, Signor Bagagiolo as the Count, Mdlle. 
Madigan as Lisa, and Mdlle. Anese as Teresa. Bellini’s / Puritani was presented on 
Tuesday, the 18th, in special and particular behalf of Madame Patti. The cast. was 
completed by Signor Mongini as Arturo, Signor Capponi as Giorgio, and Signor Cotogni as 
Riccardo, Of all the puerile and miserably stupid “ books” ever accepted by a composer, 
that of / Puritani is probably the worst. Some opera-goers remember Rubini as the Cavalier 
Arturo ; and there are many left with a distinct recollection of Grisi, Mario (who first 
played Arturo in London in 1844), Tamburini, and the great Lablache, in the four principal 
characters. From this opera, in which Bellini’s gift of expressive melody is so conspicuous, 
to Mozart's Flauto Magico, is a long step—in an upward direction, moreover. Jl Flauto 
Mayico was performed two nights after / Puritani—that is to say, on Thursday, 20th of 
April. Madame Pauline Lucca played Pamina with the dramatic earnestness which gives 
an individuality to everything she attempts, and Mdlle. Sessi made a hit as that mystical 
personage, the Queen of Night. Madame Monbelli and Signor Cotogni were the 
Papagena and Papageno, and Signor Bagagiolo was the Sarastro. Signor Bettini, who is 
not outdone in carefulness by any singer, played Tamino ; and Signor agliafico, renowned 
for his character studies in opera, Was the Monostatos. Signor Bevignani conducted on 
this occasion. This was an active week at the Royal Italian Opera, and on Saturday, the 
22nd, came one of the events of the season—the first appearance of Signor Mario. 
Almaviva, in // Barbiére di Siviglia, was the first of the series of farewell performances. 
Histrionically, the great tenor was greater than ever, and those who enjoyed the consum- 
mate polish and courtly grace of his acting were nothing more than true to themselves 
when they experienced a keen regret that the time had really come to part with the 
incomparable Mario. Madame Patti was, of course, the Rosina, Signor Cotogni the 
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Figaro, Signor Ciampi the Bartolo, and Signor Tagliafico the Basilio. At the second 
performance of Don Giovanni, Madame Patti appeared as Zerlina, and Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho, having recovered from her indisposition, performed Donna Elvira, the character 
for which she was announced at the previous representation of the opera. On Tuesday, 
25th, was given the first performance of the Huguenots, with Madame Lucca as Valentina, 
Madame Carvalho as Marguerite de Valois, Mdlle. Scalchi, Mr. Gye’s truly valuable 
contralto, as the Page, Signori Mongini and Cotogni as Raoul and Nevers, and M. Faure 
as St. Bris. Signor Mario appeared as Fernando, always one of his most perfect 
assumptions, on Saturday, the 2Yth, and was to have had Madame Lucca, as hitherto, 
for the Leonora. The lady was indisposed, and that circumstance was Mdlle. Scalchi’s 
opportunity. The part was written for a mezzo soprano. Mdlle. Scalchi, although she 
had very little time to prepare herself, was decidedly successful. At the second per- 
formance of the Barbiére, on Tuesday, May 2nd, Signor Bettini was the Almaviva, in 
place of Signor Mario, incapacitated from cold ; and on the previous evening “ Signor” 
Naudin made his first bow of the season as Alfredo, in La Traviata. Dinorah, with 
Madame Patti as the heroine, Signori Bettini and Graziani as Corentino and Hel, 
Mdlle. Scalchi as the First Goatherd, Mr. Wilford Morgan as the Reaper, and Signor 
Tagliafico as the Hunter, was given Friday, May 5th. The next night Rivoletto was the 
opera, and it was repeated on the Monday following. On Saturday Signor Mongini 
played the Duke, and on the Monday Signor Bettini discharged the responsibility. 
Mdlle. Sessi, Mdlle. Scalchi, Signori Graziani and Tagliafico, played Gilda, Maddalena, 
Rigoletto, and Sparafucile, on both occasions. M. Faure, in his turn, succumbed to the 
easterly wind, and on Tuesday, May 9th, Signor Cotogni took his place as Don Giovanni, 
and Madame Fabbri, a stranger, appeared as Donna Anna. Madame Fabbri’s success 
was moderate. La Figlia was followed, on Thursday, May 11th, by the second and third 
acts of Masaniello—not much of a memorial performance for Auber. Signor Naudin was 
the Masaniello. The next night Madame Adelina Patti played Desdemona, in Rossini’s 
Otello, for the first time, and made a great impression, as a matter of course. Her Juliet, in 
Gounod’s opera, proved her competent to embody (as far as possible on the operatic stage) a 
Shakesperian creation, and how she can sing Rossini’s music all the world can testify. Signor 
Mongini appeared as Othello, Signor Graziani as Iago, and Signor Bettini as Roderigo, 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho, for whom the part was written, played Margherita on Satur- 
day, 13th, to the Faust of Signor Mario. To see the original representative of the 
character is a privilege, especially after the multiplicity of Margheritas Gounod’s fine 
opera has brought to London. ra Diavolo was brought forward for Madame Pauline 
Lucca, who need fear no comparisons in Zerlina. Signor Naudin resumed the character 
of the gentlemanly brigand, and Signor Ciampi and Madame Demeric-Lablache were the 
Lord Koburg and Lady Pamela. Le Nozze di Figaro introduced all the artistes previously 
identified with the characters at the Royal Italian Opera, with one important addition— 
Madame Carvalho as the Countess. No cast could be better than that which gives M. 
Faure as Figaro, and Madame Lucca as Cherubino, the latter a most delightful bit of 
comedy acting. Les Huguenots was repeated on Thursday, June Ist, and L’ Africaine, 
which was to have been given on the Saturday following, was withdrawn at the last 
moment, owing to the indisposition of Madame Monbelli, the promised Inez. Fra Diavolo 
took the place of Meyerbeer’s grand opera. On Tuesday, the 6th, Signor Mario performed 
Fernando, in La Favorita, 

L’ Etoile du Nord has always been a triumph for the Royal Italian Opera, in the matter 
of stage effect. Much of this is due to the liberality of the management, but something 
of the picturesque result must be attributed to the tact and practical knowledge of Mr. 
Augustus Harris. Gorgeousness of spectacle cannot go beyond the point attained in 
L’ Etoile du Nord, and on Thursday, June 8th, the opera was given with the usual com- 
pleteness of detail, and a very strong cast. Madame Patti as Caterina, Madame Monbelli 
as Prascovia, Madame Demeric-Lablache and Mdlle. Madigan as the two Vivanditres, 
M. Faure as Peter, Signor Naudin as Danilowitz, M. Jourdan (the original Giorgio when 
the opera was produced at Paris in 1855), Signor Ciampi as Gritzenko, Signor Tagliafico 
as Yermoloff, and Mr. Wilford Morgan as Ismailoff, must have satisfied the most exacting 
of opera-goers. L’ Africaine was forthcoming the next night, with Madame Pauline Lucca 
as Selika, and Signor Naudin as Vasco di Gama. Madame Lucca’s Selika is one of the 
most poetical creations of the modern stage. On Saturday, the 10th, Signor Mario 
appeared as the Duke, in Un Ballo in Maschera, for the last time. Vocally speaking, this 
was one of his good nights, and he acted the part with that exquisite grace and refine- 

ment in which he stands absolutely alone. Madame Rosa Csillag was the Amelia, Mdlle. 
Scalchi the Ulrica, Madame Vanzini the Page, and Signor Graziani the Renato, a part 
he has retained for many seasons. Flotow's Martha, performed on Saturday, June 17th, 
brought forward Mdlle. Sessi as the heroine, for the first time, Signor Mario as Lionello, 
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for the last time, and Signor Graziani in his familiar character of Plumkett. On 
Saturday, June 24th, Signor Mario again played Fernando, in La Favorita, for the last 
time, in the usual course of things. This was not, however, his final performance of a 
character in which he has always been supreme, as he selected it for his farewell night on 
the oy ratic staye. As might be expected, there was a “scene” in the theatre, and 
public enthusiasm flowed over all ordinary bounds. Faust was repeated on Monday, 26th, 
Les Huguenots on Friday, June 30th. On these evenings Signor Mario was seen as Faust 
for the last time but one, and Raoul di Nangis for the last time. Signor Campana’s 
Esmeralda must, it seems, be heard once, at least, in the season, while Madame Patti is 
a member of the company at the Royal Italian Opera. It was given on Tuesday, the 
97th. That consummate artist, M. Faure, the original Hamlet of M. Ambroise Thomas's 
opera, played the “melancholy Dane ” for the first time in London on Saturday, July 1st. 
It is Shakesperian in spirit, as far as the libretto will permit, and M. Faure’s singing is 
superb. Madlle. Sessi, earnest and painstaking in everything, was again the Ophelia, 
Madame Csillag played the Queen with great dramatic force, M. Jourdan was the 
Laertes, and Signor Bagagiolo the King. Signor Mario took his leave of Manrico, in // 
Trovatore, on Monday, July 10th. ‘The Leonora was Madame Patti, who, until this 
season, had not appeared in the character for some years. Faust e Margherita was 
the opera for Tuesday, and on this evening Signor Mario appeared as Faust for the last 
time. ‘The Margherita was Madame Miolan-Carvalho. At a repetition of L’ Etoile du 
Nord on Saturday, 8th July, Mdlle. Liebhart, the well-known concert singer, replaced 
Madame Monbelli as Prascovia. Mdlle. Liebhart sustained the character here in 1865. 

Le Astuzie Femminili, of Cimarosa, the one novelty of the year, was produced on 
Saturday, July 15th, and, in spite of certain adverse influences, with a success which will 
more than justify its repetition in future seasons. The cast was as follows :—Bellina, 
Malle. Sessi ; Ersilia, Madame Vanzini; Leonora, Mdlle. Scalchi ; Giampaolo, Signor 
Ciampi ; Doctor Romualdo, Signor Cotogni ; and Filandro, Signor Bettini. We do not 
know as much as we might, and should, of Cimarosa, but the production of this opera is 
a ste p in advance. It is to be hoped the composer, from his place in the Ely sian Fields, 
was satisfied with the performance. 

W ednesday, July 19th, was the night on which Signor Mario took his farewell of the 
operatic stage, and closed a glorious career of more than thirty years. This is not the 
place for a biography of Signor Mario, nor have we space to mention, in detail, his 
achievements as the first lyric artist of his day. His leavetaking, in the character of 
Fernando, was one of the most affecting things possible to witness, and regrets at parting 
with the great artist were intensified by the svlendid energy and deep expression he 
threw into his final performance. He was called on the stage time after time ; wreaths, 
bouquets, and all kinds of tributes were showered upon him ; and above all this the 
“oreat heart” and willing voices of the people went forth in cheers, the like of which 
were never before heard in the Royal Italian Opera. So ended the career of Signor 
Mario, and the public will wait long for such another perfect artist. 

Among the “ benefits’ which heralded the close of the theatre was that of Mdlle. 
Sessi, who chose Margherita for this special evening. Signor Naudin was the Faust. 
The season terminated on Saturday, July 22nd, with a performance of Dinorah—the 
characters sustained by the artistes previously mentioned. 

On Monday, October 30th, Mr. Mapleson commenced an autumn season at this 
theatre. Semiramide was the first opera given, and the operatic term was announced 
to last six weeks, 


A Surprery Customer.—As Dicky Suett, the comedian, was entering the stage door of 
Covent Garden Theatre one pouring wet night, he was tapped on the shoulder by a dun, saying, 
“I believe your name is Suett, sir?” “Oh,no!” replied Suett, escaping from the clutch of his 
oppressor, “I’m dripping.” At this time there was an actor at the same theatre named 
Dripping. 


Dr. ARNE was once asked by two rival vocalists of Covent Garden Theatre to decide which 
was the better singer of the two. The day being fixed, both exerted themselves to the utmost, 
and when they applied for his decision, he said, addressing the first, “ As for you, sir, you are 
the very worst singer I ever heard in my life.” “Ah, ah! sir,” said the other, with an air of 
triumph, “I knew I should win the wager.” “ Stay, sir,” says the Doctor, “‘ 1 have a word for 


% 
you: as for you, sir, you cannot sing at all! 


Outp Grimarpr anp ‘*No Poprry!”—In the year 1780, during the riots in London, it was 
usual to chalk on the shutters and doors of the houses ** No Popery!” Grimaldi, going into the 
street, sees this, and asks ** Vat is all dis about?” and on being told that he must do likewise, 
immediately goes to the front door of his house and writes up “ No religion at all here!” which 
was so good-naturedly read by the rioters, that he and his premises were passed unmolested, 
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FIRST APPEARANCES IN LONDON 


OF 
ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 
** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances.” 
—SHAKSPEARE, 


*,* IN THE MAJORITY OF INSTANCES THIS LIST HAS BEEN VERIFIED BY A REFERENCE TO 
THE PLAY-BILLS OF THE PERIOD, AND IN OTHER CASES WE HAVE THE WRITTEN 
AUTHORITY OF THE PROFESSIONAL LADIES AND GENTLEMEN THEMSELVES, 


Abrahams, Morris, Effingham, May 12, 1856, Billy Taylor, burlesque of Billy Taylor. 
Adams, Charles, Covent Garden, Oct. 15, 1864, Masaniello, Masaniello. 

Addison, Miss Fanny, Her Majesty’s, Nov. 19, 1866, Oonagh, Oonagh. 

Addison, Miss C., St. James’s, Oct. 6, 1866, Lady F. Touchwood, Uhe Belle’s Stratagem, 
Agretti, Signor, Her Majesty’s, April 27, 1867, Don Curzio, Le Nozze di Fiyaro. 

Albina di Rhona, Mdlle., St. James’s, Nov. 26, 1860, Fanchette, A Smack for a Smack, 
Allen, Miss Emily, Haymarket, Feb, 28, 1859, Angelina Melrose, The Young Mother. 
Allerton, Charles, Princess’s, June 15, 1868, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Alleyne, Miss Bessie, St. James’s, Jan. 12, 1865, Mrs. Woodcock, Woodcock’s Little Game 
Anderson, James, Covent Garden, Oct. 30, 1836, Florizel, The Winter’s Tale. 

Angel, Miss Louisa, Princess’s, July 30, 1861, Clara Douglas, Money. 

Anson, J. W., Astley’s, March 28, 1853, Mr. Peter Pringle, Mr. and Mrs. Pringle. 
Antiss, Miss Jessie, Alfred, October 10, 1868, Flora M‘Keith, Pindee Singh. 

Arlington, Miss Mimi, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 9, 1869, Pauline, Lady of Lyons, 

Armour, Miss Isabelle, Lyceum, Oct. 23, 1869, Osric, A Legal Impediment. 

Arnott, Edward, Haymarket, July 11, 1870, Claude Melnotte, Lady of Lyons. 

Ash, Charles, Astley’s, Dec. 26, 1853, Harlequin, Gulliver's Travels. 

Ashley, Henry, St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1860, Lieutenant Greenway, Up at the Hills. 
Atkins, Edward, Drury Lane, Oct. 28, 1861, Mr. Hiram Henpecker, Terrible Secret. 
Atkinson, Miss, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 26, 1853, Queen, Hamlet, 

Aylmer, Miss Blanche, Haymarket, Feb. 20, 1865, Lady Freelove, A Day after the Wedding. 
Balfe, Mdlle. Victoire, Lyceum, May 28, 1857, Amina, La Sonnambula. ; 
Bancroft, 8. B., Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Jack Crawley, A Winning Hazard, 
Bandmann, Daniel E., Lyceum, Feb. 17, 1868, Narcisse, Narcisse. 

Barker, R., Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Bertram, Robert the Devil. 

Barrett, Henry Michael, Drury Lane, Dec. 31, 1850, Falstaff, Henry IV., Part 1. 
Barrett, Julia Frances, Drury Lane, Dec. 20, 1850, Emilia, Winters Tale. 

Barrett, William Henry, Surrey, June 26, 1867, Tom Robinson, Never Too Late to Mend. 
Barry, Shiel, Princess’s, Sept. 7, 1870, The Doctor, The Rapparee. 

Bateman, Miss Kate (at 8 years of age), St. James’s, Aug. 25, 1851, Richmond, Richard ITT, 
Bateman, Miss Ellen (at 6 years of age), St. James’s, Aug. 25, 1851, Richard, Richard 111. 
Bateman, Miss Isabel, Her Majesty’s, Dec. 22d, 1865, Diggory Daudlegross, Litt/e Daisy. 
Beatrice, Mdlle., Haymarket, Oct. 3, 1864, Gabriella de Belle Isle, Malle. de Belle Isle, 
Beauclerc, Miss Jenny, Vaudeville, April 16, 1870, Don Carlos, Don Carlos. 

Beaupre, Miss, Holborn, September 25, 1871, Juliet, Edmund Kean. 

Bedford, Paul, Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1824, Hawthorn, Love in a Village. 

Behrend, Miss R., New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Perkins, Cyril’s Success. 

Belford, William R., Sadler’s Wells, Dec. 22, 1851, Sir Charles Cropland, Poor Gentleman, 
Bell, Robert, Pavilion, 1860, Walter, Swiss Swains. 

Bellair, John, Sadler’s Wells, April 20, 1867, Hendrich, Rip Van Winkle. 

Bellair, T. S., Marylebone, Oct. 31, 1853, Cassio, Othello. 

Bellair, Miss M. A., Sadler’s Wells, Sept., 1865, Virginia, Virginius. 

Belmore, George, Marylebone, Dec. 26, 1856, Bokes, The Creole ; or, Love’s Fetters, 
Bennett, George, Lyceum, July 6, 1826, Alvez, Last Guerilla, 

Bennett, James, Covent Garden, Nov. 14, 1832, Lorenzo, Fra Diavolo. 

Bennett, James, Lyceum, March 18, 1859, Iago, Othello. 

Bennett, Miss Julia, Haymarket, April, 1843, Widow Cheerly, Soldier’s Daughter. 
Berthall, Mr, Alfred, Feb. 23, 1869, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Betty, Henry, Covent Garden, Dec. 28, 1844, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Betty, William Henry West, Covent Garden, Dec. 1, 1804, Achmet, Barbarossa. 
Beveridge, J. D., Adelphi, October 2, 1869, Lord Alfred Colebrook, Lost at Sea. 
Beverley, E. D., Gaiety, Aug. 29, 1870, Blue Beard, Blue Beard. 

Bigwood, George Barnes, Queen’s, Oct. 26, 1846, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Bigwood, Mrs. Anne, Standard, March 23, 1854, Mrs. Tubbs, Little Back Parlour, 
Billington, John, Adelphi, April 14, 1857, Harry Mowbray, Like and Unlike. 
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sillington, Mrs. J. A., Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1857, Venus, Harlequin and Cupid and Psyche, 
Blackwood, Miss V., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 19, 1868, Peach Blossom, Under the Gaslight. 
Blake, Gustavus Watt, Holborn, Oct. 6, 1866, Tom Meredith, Flying Scud. 
Blake ley, William, Prince of Wales’s, Dec, 21, 1867, Sir A. Hotspur, How She Loves Him, 
Bland, Harcourt, Princess’s, Sept. 24, 185 2 Sir Gilbert C en Ivy Hall. 

Bodenham, Miss Estelle, New Royalty, Nov., 1863, Mary, Tom Noddy’s Secret. 
Bolton, Thomas, Gaiety, June 26, 1869. Shrapnel, Bird of Paradise. 

Booth, J. F., Surrey, March 2, 1867, Iago, Othello. 
Booth, Edwin, Haymarket, Sept. 30, 1861, Shylock, Merchant of Venice, 

Soucicault, Dion, Princess’s, June 14, 1852, the Vampire, The Vampire. 
Boucicault, Mrs. Agnes (Robertson), Princess’s, Oct. 16, 1850, Neville, The Wife's Secret, 
Sourke, Miss Annie, New Koyalty, Sept. 2, 1865, Princess Violet, Prince Amabe l. 
Braid, George Ross, Adelphi, Sept. 29, 1843, Count de Livry, Linda ; or, The Pearl of Savoy. 
Brennan, Miss Maggie, New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Hon. Fred. Titeboy, Cyril’s Success. 
Bridgeford, Thomas William, St. James’s, Dec. 16, 1865, Snake, School for Scandal. 
Brooke, Edwin Harcourt, P rincess’s, July 10, 1862, Lord Chamberlain, Henry the Kighth. 
Brooke, Miss Pressy, Alfred, Feb. 25, 1871, Rose Verti, Rose’s Victory; or, A Game of Fortune, 
Brookes, Mrs. Harriett Moreton, Surrey, 1833, Mrs. Haller, The Stranger. 

srough, Miss Fanny, St. James’s, Oct. 15, 1870, Fernande, Fernande. 
Brough, Lionel, New Queen’s, Oct. 24, 1867, Dard, The Double Marriage. 

srougham, John, Tottenham-street Theatre, July 19, 1830, Countryman, Tom and Jerry. 
Broughton, Henry J., Astley’s, Aug., 1868, Prior of Burgos, Alarcos. 
Buckstone, J. Baldwin, Surrey, Jan. 30, 1823, Ramsay (the Watchmaker), Fortunes of Nigel. 

suckstone, Frederick, Haymarket, Dee, 15, 1866, Tom Dibbles, Good for Nothing. 
Bufton, Miss Eleanor, St. Jamer’s, 1854, Vanette, Honour before Titles, 

surdett, Miss Agnes, Adelphi, June 23, 1862, Eily O'Connor, The Colleen Bawn. 
Burke, Miss Ione S., Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1866, Miss Leatherlungs, Jenny Lind at Last. 
Byron, H. J., Globe, Oct. 23, 1869, Sir Simon Simple, Not Such a Fool as He Looks. 
Calhaem, Stanislaus, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Leontes, Perdita. 
Camille, Miss, Princess’s, May 23, 1868, Flo, Flo’s First Frolic. 
Campbell, Edmund V., Sadler’s Wells, June 26, 1858, Jacob Twig, Black-eyed Susan. 
Capel, Miss Louise, Royalty, July 2, 1870, Duchess, Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. 
Carew, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Chambermaid, A Cozy Couple, 
Cari, Madlle., April 12, 1870, Covent Garden, Maffeo Orsini, Lucrezia Boryia. 
Carlisle, Miss, Princess’s, Oct. 9, 1869, Lady Emmeline, Escaped from Portland. 
Carlton, T., Holborn, Sept. 25, 1869, Henry Rutland, Plain English. 
Carvalho, Madame Miolan, Covent Garden, July 26, 1859, Dinorah, Dinorah. 
a Signor, Drury Lane, April 19, 1870, Don Bartolo, Z/ Barbiére di Siviglia. 

— art, James F., Princess’s, Sept. 28, 1850, Sebastian, Twelfth Night. 

‘ave, J. Arnold, Marylebone, 1842, Fusbos, Bombastes Furioso. 
; ‘avendish, Miss A la, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Selina Squeers, The Pirates of Putney. 
Celeste, Madame, Drury Lane, 1830, Ballet, La Bayadere, 
Charles, Percy, New Royalty, Nov. 29, 1866, Admiral of the Black, Black-eyed Susan. 
Charlton, Miss Blanche, Surrey, Oct. 24, 1863, Prince Mamilius, The Winter's Tale. 
Chart, Henry Nye, Sadler’s Wells, Ang. 25, 1849, Trinculo, The Tempest. 
Chester, Miss, Covent Garden, Oct. 8, 1822, Mrs. Oakley, Jealous Wife. 
Chester, Harry, Strand, Nov., 1860, Sir Carnaby Jenks, That Affair at Finchley. 
Chipp, Miss Camilla, Surrey, Sept. 7, 1861, Titania, A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Chippendale, W. H., Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Sir Anthony Absolute, The Rivals. 
Chippendale, Mrs. W. H. (Snowden), Haymarket, Oct. 14, 1863, Mrs, Malaprop, The Rivals, 
Cholmondeley, Miss Ellen, > Sept. 18, 1867, Amelia, That Rascal Jack. 
Clark, W. H., Surrey, April 3, 1837 37 fn Jack’s Alive and The Loadstone of the Earth. 
( ‘larke, Jobn, Drury Lane, October 7, 1852, Fathom, Hunchback. 
Cc larke, John S., St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1867, Major de Boots, A Widow Hunt. 
Cc layton, John, St. James’s, Feb. 27, 1866, Hastings, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Cobbett, W ilies G., New Royalty, Sept., 1866, Sandy M‘Beagle, Lady of the Lake. 
Coe, Thomas, Haymarket, Oct. 1, 1846, a V: alet, The Poor Gentle man, 
Colas, Malle. Stella, Princess's, June 24, 1863, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 
Cole, Miss Blanche, Crystal Palace, May 31, 1869, Amina, Za Sonnambula. 
Collett, J., Royal English Opera House (Lyceum), Aug., 1835, Farmer, Guy Mannering. 
Collier, John James, Strand, Oct. 7, 1861, Frederick Thornton, That Affair at Finchley. 
Compton, H., Royal E nglish Opera House (Lyceum), July 24, 1837, Robin, The Waterman, 
Conquest, G., Grecian, Dee. 26,1857, Pastrano Nonsuch, Peter Wilkinsand the Flying Indians. 
Conway, Miss Eva, New Royalty, April, 1867, Wirena, burlesque of Black-eyed Susan, 
Conway, Miss Marie, Surrey, Oct. 27, 1855, Desdemona, Othello, 
Cook, Mrs. Aynsley, Covent Garden, Aug., 1862, Beatrice, Rose of Castille, 
Cook, Aynsley, Drury Lane, Sept., 1852, Kuno, Der Freischiitz. 
Cooper, Harwood, City of London, May 5, 1845, Tommy, Hercules. 
Cooper, Herbert H. Claridge, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 5, = Capt. Dorrington, Stage Struck. 
Cooper, Miss Frances Dalton, Haymarket, April 16, 1838, Lydia, Love Chase. 
Copeland, Miss B. (Mrs. J. B. Buckstone), Hayms arket, Jan, 5 », 1856, Cherry, Beaux Stratagem. 
Coreuo, F., Sadler’s Wells, June 12, 1844, Gormand, Fi ietenly and his Gifted Servants. 
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Cormack, John, Victoria, Nov. 27, 1839, a Satyr, ballet Flora and Zephyr. 

Cornelis, Mdlle. Adelaide, Covent Garden, Dec. 19, 1864, Nancy, Martha. 

Cotogni, Signor, Covent Garden, April 16th, 1867, Nelusko, L’ Africaine. 

Coveney, Miss Harriet, Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1849, Princess Agatha, Frankenstein, 

Cowdery, Charles Albert, Olympic, March 3, 1860, Cool, London Assurance. 

Cowper, John Curtis, Adelphi, Dec. 17, 1862, Duke Aranza, The Honeymoon, 

Coyne, Gardiner, Standard, June 11, 1860, O’Brien, The Irish Emigrant. 

Crabb, Mr., July 18, 1870, Haymarket, Simon Sly, Rural Felicity. 

Craven, Henry Thornton, Adelphi, 1843, Randolph Crewe, Miser’s Daughter, 

Creswick, William, Queen’s, Feb. 16, 1835, Horace Meredith, Schoolfellows. 

Crosby, Walter, Surrey, Sept. 5, 1868, Frank Redmond, Land Rats and Water Rats. 

Cross, Miss Emily, Drury Lane, March 23, 1867, Diana Vernon, Rob Roy. 

Cruise, Miss Fanny, Covent Garden, Nov. 8, 1859, Lelia, Satanella, 

Cullenford, William, Adelphi, Sept. 30, 1836, Wharton, The Christening. 

Cushman, Asa, Marylebone, Aug. 9, 1862, Ginger Blue, The Virginian Mummy, 

Cushman, Miss Charlotte, Princess’s, 1846, Bianca, Fazio. 

Dalton, Miss Marie, Haymarket, June 3, 1867, Lady Merivale, A Wild Goose. 

Dalton, Henry, Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 22, 1862, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Daly, Miss Julia, Drury Lane, Jan. 23, 1860, six characters, In and Out of Place. 

D’Anka, Mdlle. Coruelie, Globe, April 22, 1871, Prince of Boboli, Falsacappe. 

Danvers, Edwin, Strand, March 5, 1860, Flobbers, A Frightful Accident. 

Day, Phillip, New Royalty, Sept. 23, 1867, Sir Ashley Merton, Meg’s Diversion. 

De Lacie, Miss A. N., Grecian, Dec. 24, 1866, Princess Zamora, The Devil on Two Sticks. 

Denin, Miss Susan, Standard, March 6, 1869, Claude Melnotte, The Lady of Lyons, 

Denison, A. M., Queen’s, July 26, 1871, Mr. Rose, Charms. 

Denvil, Miss Alice Matilda, Princess’s, July 1, i857, Iris, The Tempest. 

Desmond, Miss Nellie, Strand, 1867, Jane Carey, Married Daughters. 

Devries, Mdlle. Jeanne, Covent Garden, November 4, 1871, Violetta, Za Traviata. 

Dewar, Frederick C., St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1860, Tunstall, Up at the Hills. 

Dillon, Charles, City, 1840, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Dodd, Miss Alice, St. James’s, June 22d, 1863, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover, 

Dolman, Robert, Strand, 1848, Othello, Othello. 

Donaldson, Walter, Coburg, May 11, 1818, Second Smuggler, Trial by Battle. 

Doyne, John Henry, City of London, 1844, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Doyne, Mrs, J. H., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Damme Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 

Drummond, Thomas George, Surrey, Oct, 24, 1859, Guy Darrell, What will he do with it? 

Dryden, John, St. James’s, Dec. 6, 1849, Duke, The Honeymoon. 

Duvernay, Miss Caroline, Adelphi, March 25, 1871, Mrs. Honeyton, A Happy Pair. 

Dyas, Mrs, E., City of London, Sept. 29, 1860, Gemea, The Fortune Teller. 

Dyas, Edward, City of London, Oct. 22d, 1860, Simon Scrubby, The Thieves’ Secret, 

Dyas, Miss Ada, Sadler’s Wells, 1861, Prince John of Lancaster, Henry the IV. 

Eburne, William Hawthorn, Haymarket, April 6, 1855, Amiens, As You Like It. 

Eburne, Miss Margaret, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 6, 1855, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Eden, Miss Louisa, St. James’s, Oct., 1865, Susan, Ladies’ Club. 

Edgar, Edward Fisher, Olympic, 1852, Andre, Lucille ; or, The Story of a Heart. 

Edmunds, Edmund, New Royalty, March 28, 1864, Rumplestiltskin, Rumplestiltskin, 

Edwin, James, Sadler’s Wells, April, 1865, Falconbridge, King John, 

Edwin, Miss Ruth, Britannia, July 3, 1862, The Fool, King Lear. 

Egan, Mrs. F. B., Gaiety, August 3, 1871, Madame Deschappelles, The Lady of Lyons, 

Egerton, Miss Grace, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 20, 1858, Julia, Richelieu. 

Eglinton, Miss, Strand, Dec. 26, 1851, Attendant, Burlesque of The Willow Pattern Plate, 

Eldred, Joseph, Olympic, June 15, 1868, Majer Regulus Rattan, Ici on Parle Francais, 

Elierton, W., Lyceum, Dec. 27, 1858, Ulysses, The Siege of Troy. 

Elliott, George, Olympic, Oct. 9, 1869, Jaques, Jennette’s Wedding. 

Ellis, Brandon, Astley’s, May 17, 1860, King Henry, Fair Rosamond. 

Elssler, Theresa, King’s, March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elssler, Fanny, King’s, March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elton, Edward 8., Haymarket, 1851, Buttons, Boarding School Ball, 

Elton, Miss, Britannia, Oct. 10, 1859, Grace Hawthorne, The Eagle and the Child. 

Elton, Miss Jenny, Marylebone, Aug. 14, 1866, Starlight Bess, Flowers of the Forest, 

Emery, Samuel A., English Opera House (Lyceum), April 17, 1843, Giles, Miller's Maid, 

Ernstone, Miss, Covent Garden, February 20, 1868, Katherine, Katherine and Petruchio. 

Ethair, John Gustavus, Pavilion, Feb. 19, 1868, Clown, Pantomime of Robin Hood, 

Evelyn, Miss, Haymarket, July 18, 1870, Helen Douglas, Helen Douglas. 

Evelyn, Miss Rose, Vaudeville, April 16, 1870, Tebaldo, Don Carlos. 

Everill, Frederick, Haymarket, June 30, 1870, Mr. Trimmer, A Cure for Love. 

Fairclough, Boothroyd, Lyceum, Aug. 29, 1868, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Fairfield, M. D., New Royalty, March 8, 1866, John Jones, John Jones. 

Fane, Miss, Gaiety, June 25, 1870, Hortense de Belleterre, The Poor Nobleman, 

Farren, William, Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Captain Absolute, The Rivals (previously 
at Olympic, as W. Farren, jun., and Strand, under the nom de guerre of Forrester), 

Faucit, Miss Helen, Covent Garden, Jan, 5, 1836, Julia, The Hunchback. 
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Fechter, Charles Albert, Princess’s, Oct, 27, 1860, Ruy Blas, Ruy Blas. 

Fellowes, Miss Amy, Vaudeville, April 16, 1870, Don Key, Don Carlos. 

Fernandez, James, Queen’s, July, 1856, Stephen Darville, Michael Erle, 

Fiddes, Miss Jose p shine, Astle y’s, May 16, 1864, Rose, Spy of the Republic. 

Fioretti, Mdlle., Drury Lane, May 14, 1870, Elena, Roberto i Diavolo. 

Fisher, David, P rincess’s, Nov. 1, 1853, The Lancers. 

Fitzdavis, E., Victoria, Se pt. 28, 1867, Ralph Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 

Fitzwilliam, Mrs. E. (Ellen Chaplin), Adelphi, Oct. 7, 1841, Wilhelm, Die Hexen am Rhein, 
Fletcher, Edward, Victoria, Aug. 12, 1861, Adolphe, The Abyss of Thorns, 

Flockton, Charles, St. James’s, December 26, 1868, Holdsworth, Glitter. 

Florence, Mr., Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, in Fhe Yankee Housekeeper. 

Florence. Mrs., Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, Peg Mehitable Higginfluter, Yankee Housekeeper, 
Foote, Miss Lydia A., Lyceum, April 12, 1852, Edouard, a little c ag A Chain of Events, 
Forbes, Mrs. W. C., Haymarket, Jan. 18, 1859, Widow C heerly, The Soldier’s Daughter, 
Forrester, Henry, Marylebone, Dec. 18, 1858, Hassan, Cast/< Spectre. 

Francis, James, Marylebone, June 9, 1851, Clod, A Day after the Fair. 

Francis, Miss Virginia (Bateman), Her Majesty’s, Dec, 22, 1865, Daisy, Little Daisy. 
Franks, Barnet, Olympic, 1844, Marcellus, Hanilet. 

Fredericks, Miss Marion, City of London, Sept., 1864, Ninette, Guilty Mother. 
Furtado, Miss Teresa, New Koy alty, Feb. 8, 1864, Mercury, Lrion. 

Galer, Elliot, St. J: ume +8'8, Oct. 1853, Elvino, La Sonnambula. 

Garden, Edmund. Sadler’s We ils, De c., 1838, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Garthorne, G. W., "Wanle ville, April 16, 1870, Tom, For Lowe or Money, 

Garthwaite, Miss Fanny, Charing Cross, June r , 1869, Zoe, Edendale. 

Gemmer, Frederic William, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Sandy Mac Fou, Lady of the Lake. 
George, Miss Bella, Effingham, 1857. Albert, W illiam Te 

Giacconi, Madame "Amalia, Her Majesty’s, May 8, 1867, ae Borgia, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Gill, C. H., Sadler’s Wells, March 27, 1869, Mr. Braudon, J. P., Light in the Dark, 
Gillett, George, Strand, 1849, Call Boy, Re igning Favourite. 

Giovannelli, Edward (Edwards), Cabinet, 1839, Bullfrog, The Rent Day. 

Giovannelli, Alfred, Bower Saloon, Dec. 24, 1861, Clown, Little Red Riding Hood, 

Glyn, Miss Isabella, Olympic, Jan. 26, 1848, Lady Macbeth, Macbeth. 


Glyn, Harrold, Effingham, May, 1866, Lord Tinsel, Hunchback. 

Gougenheim, Miss Josephine, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1860, Norah Merion, The Trish Heiress. 
Gordon, Walter, Drury Lane, Nov. 10, 1856, Captain Littlepop, Little Toddlekins, 
Gordon, Miss Harriett, Olympic, Aug. 2, 1852, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover. 

Gordon, H.,5t. James’s, October 4, 1871, Arthur, Lucy of Lammermoor. 

Goodall, Miss Annie, Surrey, Dee. 26, 1865, Margery Daw, Harlequin and King Chess. 


Goodall, Miss Bella, Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Coralie, A Winning Hazard. 
Gourlay, Mi-s Jennie, Standard, S« ptember 30, 1871, Fanchonette, Fanchonette. 
Grainger, Miss Jenny, Effingham, March 13, 1867, Blanche, Andre the Miner. 

Granville, Miss, Lyceum, Oct. 23, 1869, Ophelia, Hamlet. 

Gratton, Miss Emma, dag og Oct. 8, 1866, Kitty Spruce, Tweedleton’sTailcoat. 
Gresham, Miss Sissy, Dec. 26, 1868, Holborn os atre, Princess Letitia, Turko the Terrible, 
Gresham, William David, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 5, 1863, Paul Lafont, Love's Sacrifice. 
Grey, Miss Lizzie, Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, F anny Rodwell, Sin of'a Life. 

Griffiths, Miss Clara (Nichol), New Royalty, April 10, 1856, Mz attie, Ri »b Roy. 

Grisi, Madame Giulia, Her Majesty’s, April 2 , 1834, ae La Gazza Ladra. 
Guarducci, Mdlle., Drury Lane, April 26, 1859, "Leo nora, La Favorita. 

Guerint, Sebastian Francis, Sadler’s Wells, April 23, 1817, H: arlequin i in Yellow Dwarf. 
Gwyenette, Harry, New Royalty, June, 1851, Landiosd. Lady of Lyons. 

Gwynne, Miss Fanny, Princess’s, Aug. 1, 1864, Lucy Fairwe ather, Streets of London. 
Hamilton, Miss Eliza, Sadler’s Wells, Dec. 26, 1863, Princess, Princ: of the Islands. 
Harbourn, Arthur KE )., Sadler’s Wells, July 29, 1868, Launcelot Gobbo, Merchant of Venice. 
Harcourt, Charles, St. James’s, Marc h 28, 1863, Robert Audley, La ly Audley’s Secret. 
Hare, John, Prince of Wales’s, Sept. 25, 1865, Short, Naval EB ngagements. 

Harfleur, Miss, Haymarket, Dec. 11, 1863, Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Day after the W "edding. 
Harland, Miss Ac la, St. J: ale s’s, March 8, 1862, Theodore, Friends or Foes. 

Harris, Miss Maria, Princess’s, Aug. " 1860, Rose Dufard, The First Night. 

Harris, Miss Nelly, Olympic, Feb » 1867, Selina Summers, A Quiet Famil iy. 

Harrison, William, Covent Garden, OM ay 2, 1839, Henrique, Henrique; ; or, The Love Pilgrim. 
Hart, F red., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Toby Trotters, Sin of a Life. 

Harvey, George, Gaiety, Oct. 11, 1869, Mz artingale, A Life Chase. 

Hastings, Miss Tillis an, Princeof Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Theresa, surlesque, La Sonnambula. 
Hatton, Miss M. A., Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Betsy, A Phenomenon in a Simoc kfrock. 
Hauck, Miss Minnie, Covent Garden, Oct. 26, 1868, Amina, 
Hawkins, George, Lyceum, 1849, Servant, Day of Reckoning. 
Haydon, Miss Florence, Haymarket, $ Sept. 13, 1860, Miss Mortimer, Naval Engagements. 
Hazlewood, Henry Colin, Alexandra, 1863, Zamiel, Der Freischiitz. 

Heath, Miss Fauny Emilie, New Royalty, Nov. 27, 1866, Gnatbrain, Black- eyed S 
Heath, Miss, Princess’s, Sept. 18, 1852, Stella, The Prima Donna. 


La Sonnambula, 


yusan, 




















































Hargraves, Miss, Haymarket, April 6, 1871, Constance, Love Chase. 

Lyceum, December 27, 1858, Afneas, The Siege of Troy. 
Standard, Feb. 9, 1863, Fanchon, Fanchon the Cricket. : 
Henrie, Miss Louie, Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Ferdinando, Robert the Devil (burlesque). ro 
Heraud, Miss Edith, Olympic, Dec. 16, 1852, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Herbert, Miss Louisa, Strand, September. 1854, Maria Darlington, Roland for an Oliver, 


Haynes, Henry 5., 
Henderson, Miss Ettie, 





Herbert, Miss Annie, Gaiety, Oct. 17, 1869, Adelgisa, Linda of’ Chamouni (burlesque), ; } 
Herbert, Miss Patty, Marylebone, Feb. 29, 1868, Dorcas, Giant's Tomb. t 3 
Heron, Miss Matilda, Lyceum, April 1, 1861, Rosalie Lee, New Year's Eve. 


Hersee, Clive, St. James's, October 4, 1871, Henry Ashton, Lucy of Lammermoor. ' 

Hervé, Mons., Lyceum, Jan. 22, 1870, Chilpéric, Chilpéric. \ 

Heywood, Miss Emma, Drury Lane, April 9, 1860, Lazarillo, Maritana. : 

Hickson, Miss Kate, Haymarket, — 22, 1852, Nerissa, Merchant of Venice. ] 

, Oct. 16, 1869, Mr. Marlow, She Stoops to Conquer. 

January 25, 187 1, Nicodemus Nobbs, Zurn Him Out. ik 

Hodson, Mrs. G. (Noel), Princess’s, Dee. 26, 1842, Desert Fairy, Yellow Dwarf. ; 

Haymarket, Mz wreh 15 », 1853, O'Callaghan, His Last Legs. i 

Prince of W ale s’s, December 26, 1866, Prometheus, Pandora. 

Holman, William, St. James’s, Jan. 1, 1868, Alfred M‘Haughty, The Needful. 

Holston, Mrs., Her Majesty’s, Nov. 19, 1866, Mrs. O’Brien, Oonagh. 

Holston, William, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Blocus, Perdita; or, the Royal Milkmaid. 

Holt, Clarance, Victoria, 1842, Timothy, All at Ceventry. 

Princess’s, Nov., 1848, Pan, Midas. 

Drury Lane, Aug. 5, 1869, Tom Burroughs, Formosa, 

Howard, James William, Pavilion, June 10, 1833, Sam, Perfection. 

Howard, Miss Lydia, Princess’s, Feb. 15, 1869, The Dauphin, Marie Antoinette. 

Lyceum, March 6, 1869, Arabella, Twenty Minutes with a Tiger. 

Howe, Mrs. George, Lyceum, Aug. 19, 1858, Widow Melnotte, Lady of Lyons. 

Howe, Henry Hutchinson, Standard, April, 1835, Antonio, Merchant of Venice. 

Howe, Thomas Burdett, Bower Saloon, 1846, Miles Bellerton, Rover's Bride. 

[ ia, Nov. 20, 1858, Shael, The Wild Irish Girl. 

Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Madeline Champi, Paris and Pleasure. 

Hughes, Miss Mary Frances, Lyceum, Nov. 23, 1853, Emma Thornton, A Bachelor of Arts. 

Royalty, Augurt 31, 1863, Gus Gobble, Pirates of Putne u. ? 

Irving, Joseph Henry, Haymarket, Aug. 6, 1866, Narcissus Fitzfrizzle, The Dancing Barber. 

Irving, Mrs. Joseph, Olympic, November 19, 1870, Mrs. Quilp, Little Nell. 

Charing Cross, June 19, 1869, Patty Mayberry, Coming of Age. 

Isaacs, Miss Rebecca, City Theatre, Milton-street, March 17, 1835, Fanny, Barn Burners. 

James, William, New Royalty, Aug., 1854, Macdutf, Macbeth. 

Jefferson, Joseph, Adelphi, Sept. 4, 1865, Rip, Rip Van Winkle. 

Jerrold, Miss Florence, Surrey, Sept. 5, 1868, Countess de Courcy, Land Rats and Water Rats. 

Johnstone, John, Marylebone, July, 1858, Clement Marot, Court Fool. 

Johnson, Joseph, City of London, May 20, 1867, Old Mapleton, Poor Susan. 

Drury Lane, Nov. 5, 1861, Medea, Medea. 

Jones, Miss Maria B., Olympic, Sept. 3, 1870, F. Conway, Handsome Is that Handsome Does. 

Jones, Clingan, Britannia, 

orn, George Clifford, Princess’s, Sept. 28, 1861, Herbert Waverley, Playing with Fire. 
Josephs, Miss F anny, Sadler’ s Wells, Sept. 8, 1860, Celia, As You Like It. 

Joyce, Walter, Sadler’s Wells, May 12, 1863, 

Julian, William Robert, Queen's, Aug. 31, 1853, Wormwood, Lottery Ticket. 

N.S.A., F.LR.G.S. , Drury Lane, -. 1, 1827, Young Norval, Douglas. 

Kean, Mrs. Charles (Ellen Tree), Drury Lane, Sept. 1826, Violante, The Wonder. © 

Kelly, Miss Fanny, Drury Lane, Oct. 27, 1799, Duke at York, Richard III. 

Keeley, Robert, Olympic, 

Keeley, Mrs. Robert (Goward), Lyceum, July 2, 1825, Rosina, Rosina. 

Keeley, Miss Louise, Drury Lane, ow 12, 1856, Goan Loan of a Lover. 

Keeley, Miss M. (Mrs. A. Smith), Lyceum, Dec. 20, 1845, Bertha, Cricket on the Hearth. 

Kellogg, Mdlle. Clara Louisa, Her Majesty’s s, Nov. 2, 1867, Margherita, Faust. 

Kemble, Miss Fanny, Covent Garden, Oct. 5, 1829, 

Kendal, William Henry, Haymarket, Oct. 31. 1866, Angus Mande ville, Dangerous Friend. 

Ke nward, William, Sadler's Wells, April 17, 1854, Burgomaster, Salle! +t, Star of the Rhine, 

King, Miss Bessie, Drury Lane, Mi arch 15, 1869, Julie de Mortemer, Richeli U. 

King, I. C., Haymarket, 
Lacey, Miss (Mrs. Lovell), ¢ Jovent Garden, Oct. 10, 1822, Belvidera, Venice Preserved. 

Lacy, Thomas Hailes, Olympic, Easter Monday, 1828, Lenoir, Foundling of the Forest, 

Lacy, W alter, Haym: arket, t, Aug. 21, 1838, Che arles Surface, School for Scandal, 

, Drury Lane, Oct. 7 a 1842. Sir Anthony Absolute, The Rivals. 

Lancaster, Miss L., Haymarket, April 6, 1871, Mary, Z'om Noddy’s Secret. 

Lancia, Pe adame Florence, Pavilion, Aug. 25, a Norma, “Norma, 

Lane, W. , Marylebone, Sept. 9, 1856, “Shelle sy, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Prince of Wales's, § —_ 25, 1885. Mrs. Pontifex, Naval Engagements, 

Lavine, Miss, Marylebone, April 12, 1852, Ariel, The Tempest, 


Hill, Barton, St. - 
Hill, W. J., Court, 


Hodson, George, 
Hodson, Miss Henrietta, 


Honey, George, 
Howard, J. B., 


Howard, Miss Maud, 


Hudson, Miss, 


H udspeth, Miss, 


Hughes, Fred., 


Irwin, Miss Kathleen, 


Jones, Miss Avonia, 


Kean, Charles John, 


Lambert, d. G. 


Li arkin, iti ins 38., 
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Sept. 30, 1867, Gregory, The Two Gregories. 





Alfred Evelyn, Money. 


1818, Leporello, Giovanni in London. 





Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 


July 22, 1852, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 
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Lawler, John William, Pavilion, Aug., 1865, Dan, Streets of London. 

Lawlor, Frank, Lyceum, Aug. 29, 1868, Claudius, Hamlet. 

Lawrence, Alberto, Covent Garden, Nov. 3, 1864, Luke, Helvellyn. 

Laws, Mrs. Jane, Adelphi, 1845, Marchioness, Don Cesar de Bazan, 

Le Clereq, Miss Carlotta, Olympic, 1848, Cupid, Bacchus and Ariadne, 

Lee, Nelson, Surrey, Dec. 26, 1827, Harlequin, Harlequin and the Astrologer of Stepney. 
Lee, Miss Ellen, Strand, Sept., 1866, Araminta, Waiting for the Underground, 

Leeson, Miss Mary, City of London, Dec. 22, 1866, Zamora, The Honeymoon 

Leeson, Dan, Astley’s, Dec. 2, 1861, Myles na Coppaleen, Colleen Bawn, 

Leffler, Miss, Covent Garden, Oct. 1, 1860, Ghiva, Lurline. 

Legrand, Mdlle., Sadler’s Wells, April 10, 1871, Ophelia, Hamlet. 

Leicester, George Frederick, Pavilion, Sept. 1, 1866, Ruby Dayrell, Mariner’s Compass, 
Leigh, Mrs. Henry, Gaiety, March 27, 1860, Frau Harftaal, Dreams. 

Leigh, Henry, Victoria, March 27, 1869, Goldtinch Grangier, / orsaken. 

Lenard, Miss Ellen F., Victoria, June 8, 1867, Chatfer, The Jockey’s Motto, ‘In to Win.” 
Lennox, Miss Adelaide, Olympic, Sept. 1, 1866, Martha Gibbs, Al/ that Glitters is not Gold, 
Leslie, Henry, Drury Lane, Sept., 1853, Roderigo, Othello. 

Leslie, Miss Marie, Standard, Dec. 18, 1867, Liza, La Sonnambula. 

Le Thiere, Miss R,. Guillon, New Royalty, Aug. 8, 1865, Emilia, Othello. 

Levettez, Miss Emily, Sadler’s Wells, Nov. 12, 1867, Duke of York, Richard III, 

Lewis, Miss Eva, Drury Lane, December 26, 1870, Love, Vragon of Wantley. 

Lewitzky, Mdlie. Pauline, Drury Lane, May 12, 1870, Isabella, Z’Oca del Cairo, 

Lilian, Mdlle., Astley’s, Nov. 8, 1869, Mazeppa, Mazeppa. 

Lind-Goldschmidt, Madame Jenny, Her Majesty’s, May 4, 1847, Alice, Robert le Diable, 
Lindley, Miss Henrietta, Haymarket, March 13, 1861, Mrs. Fitzallen, Simpson and Co. 
Lindsay, Archibald, Queen’s, April 10, 1871, Pierre, /oav of Are. 

Litton, Miss, Princess’s, March 23, 1868, Effie Deans, Jeanie Deans. 

Logan, Miss Celia, Lyceum, Sept. 12, 1868, Lady Ann, Richard III, 

Long, Miss Mary Jane, Gaiety, August 7, 1871, Sam Mc‘Coy, Galatea. 

Loraine, Henry, Drury Lane, Feb. 9, 1863, Don Cesar de Bazan, Don Cesar de Bazan, 
Lotti, Mdlle., Covent Garden, April 2, 1859, Leonora, I/ Trovatore. 

Lovell, Jenny, Lyceum, January 22, 1870, Lencaste, Chilpéric. 

Lowe, W., Holborn, June 8, 1867, Blue George, Antipodes; or, the Ups and Downs of Life, 
Loydall, Henry, Effingham, Aug. 13, 1864, Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Lucette, Miss Catharine, Drury Lane, Feb. 28, 1859, Susan, William and Susan. 

Lucca, Pauline, Covent Garden, July 18, 1863, Valentina, Les Huguenots. 

Lunt, James, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 27, 1853, Baaquo, Macbeth. 

Lupino, George, Victoria, Dec. 26, 1846, Harlequin, Birth of the Steam Engine, 

Lynn, Henry, Amphitheatre, Holborn, May 25, 1867, Butler, The Grim Griffin Hotel, 
Maclean, John, Surrey, Sept. 7, 1861, Peter Purcell, Idiot of the Mountain. 

Macready, William Charles, Covent Garden, Sept. 16, 1816, Orestes, Distressed Mother, 
Madigan, Mdlle., Covent Garden, April 9, 1870, Marcellina, Fidelio. 

Maitland, Miss Lydia, New Royalty, Aug. 29, 1863, Mdlle. de Marton, Court Gallants, 
Manley, Master John, Britannia, June 23, 1870, Willie Carlyle, Hast Lynne. 

Manning, John, Marylebone, July, 1852, Hector Timid, Dead Shot. 

Marchant, R., Olympic, July 4, 1853, Tubal, Shylock ; or, the Merchant of Venice Preserved. 
Marimon, Mdlle. Marie, May 4, 1871, H. M. Opera, Drury Lane, Amina, La Sunnambula, 
Marino, Signor, Covent Garden, July 11, 1867, Paris, Romeo et Giulietta, 

Mario, Signor, Her Majesty’s, June 6, 1839, Gennaro, Lucrezia Borgia. 

Markby, Mr., Court, October, 28, 1871, Denis Grant, On Guard. 

Markham, Miss Pauline, New Queen’s, Nov. 7, 1867, Rose Dufard, The First Night. 
Marriott, Miss, Drury Lane, Jan., 1855, Bianca, Fazio. 

Marston, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 31, 1839, Benedick, Much Ado about Nothing. 
Massey, Miss Rose, Haymarket, July 1, 1867, Mary Meredith, Our American Cousin, 
Mathews, Charles, Olympic, Dec. 7, 1835, George Rattleton, The Humpbacked Lover, 
Mathews, Mrs, Charles, Haymarket, Oct. 11, 1858, Lady Gay Spanker, London Assurance. 
Matthews, Miss J., Covent Garden, Nov. 18, 1867, Duchess, Grand Duchess of Gerolstein. 
Matthews, Frank, English Opera House (Lyceum), July 1, 1829, Waldeck, The Bottle Imp. 
Matthews, Mrs, Frank (Apjohn), Adelphi, Nov. 9, 1829, Kitty Sligo, Billy Taylor. 
Matthews, Tom, Sadler’s Wells, Dec, 26, 1829, Clown, Hag of the Forest Raven, 
Maybrick, Mr., St. James’s, October, 1871, Count Arnheim, Bohemian Girl. 

McDonnell, Miss Ellen, St. James’s, May 5, 1866, Harriet, Rear Admiral. 

MclIntyre, William, Surrey, Nov. 16, 1861, Paul, Idiot of the Mountain. 

Meadows, Drinkwater, Covent Garden, Sept. 28, 1821, Scrub, Beaux Stratagem. 

Mellon, Henry, Drury Lane, 1841, The Duke, Merchant of Venice. 

Mellor, Miss Rachel, Adelphi, July 29, 1867, Lady Plato, 4 Rough Diamond. 

Melville, George, Princess's, Oct. 26, 1859, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Menken, Miss Ada, Astley’s, Oct. 3d, 1864, Mazeppa, Mazeppa. 

Mervyn, Miss Alice, Alfred, Dec. 26, 1868, Oberon, Dick Whittington. 

Monbelli, Madame, Drury Lane, April 19, 1870, Rosina, Z/ Barhbiére di Siviglia, 
Montague, Alfred, Queen’s, 1859, Malcolm, Macbeth, 

Montague, H. J., Astley’s, Jan. 26, 1863, Junior Counsel for Defence, Trial of Effie Deans. 
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Montague, Miss, Princess’s, Jan. 14, 1867, Alida, Streets of London, 
Montgomery, Walter, Princess’s, June 20, 1863, Othello, Othello. 
Montgomery, Albert, Grecian, 1860, Hon. Augustus Adolphus, Extremes. 
Montgomery, Henry William, Surrey, Sept. 4, 1864, Paddy Murphy, The Happy Man. 
Montgomery, Miss Malibran Maria, Lyceum, Sept. 16, 1867, Flora, Mistress of the Mill, 
Moodie, Mdlle. Louie, Alfred, Feb. 26, 1870, Camille, Camille. 

Moore, Miss Louisa Sotimer, Olympic, Nov. 2, 1864, Muriel, The Hidden Hand. 
Moore, Miss Nelly, St. James’s, October 29, 1859, Winifred, Cupid’s Ladder. 

Moore, John, Covent Garden, Jan. 13, 1840, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Mora, Mdlle. Marina, Covent Garden, April 30, 1867, Fenella, Masaniello. 

Mordaunt, Miss Plessy, Olympic, April 16, 1870, Gilberte, Frou Frou. 

Mordaunt, John, The Cabinet (King’s Cross), 1840, Fitzjames, Lady of the Lake. 
Morgan, Miss Laura, Globe, Jan. 23, 1869, Mrs. Barnaby Bibbs, 4 United Happy Family. 
Morris, Mr., Gaiety, August 22, 1870, Peter Spyk, Peter Spyk. 

Morris, Joseph, Marylebone, Aug. 30, 1847, Mariner, The Winter’s Tale, 

Mortimer, Charles, Sadler’s Wells, Oct., 1853, Louis XIII., Richelieu. 

Mowbray, Thomas, St. James’s, April 4, 1848, Evelyn, Money. 

Murray, Leigh, Princess’s, April 19, 1845, Sir Thomas Cliffurd, The Hunchback. 
Murray, Gaston, Lyceum, March 2, 1855, Tom Saville, Used Up. 

Murray, Dominiek, Astley’s, March 28, 1853, Jerry Gooseberry, Amakosa, 

Murray, Mrs. (Brinsley), Effingham, 1857, Edgworth Bess, Jack Sheppard. 

Murray, Gratton, Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 8, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Murray, John, Surrey, Oct. 16, 1869, Mr. 5. Swanhopper, Who's Who? or, All in a Fog. 
Nanton, Lewis, Marylebone, Sept. 21, 1867, Othello, Othello. 

Naylor, Henry, Drury Lane, Dec. 26, 1847, The Henchman, Harlequin King Gold. 
Neilson, Miss L. A., New Royalty, July, 1865, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 

Nelson, Alfred, Haymarket, July 29, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Nelson, Miss Carry, St. James’s, May, 1862, Prince Amabel, Prince Amabel. 

Nelson, Miss Sarah, St. James’s, May, 1862, Princess Violet, Prince Amabel. 

Nertann, Henri, St. James’s, January 16, 1871, Colonel de Rochvannes. War. 

Neville, Henry Garside, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1860, Percy Ardent, The Irish Heiress. 
Neville, Miss, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Julie, Paris and Pleasure, 

Neville, G. F., Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1863, John Dobbs, John Dobbs. 

Neville, Charles, Globe, October 7, 1871, Ernest, Partners for Life. 

Newham, William Hill, Effingham, 1834, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 

Newham, Mrs. W, H., Albert Saloon, May, 1848, Mrs. Baladin, Surgeon of Paris. 
Nilsson, Mdlle. Christine, Her Majesty’s, June 8, 1867, Violetta Valery, La Traviata. 
Nordblom, Mr., St. James’s, October 1, 1871, Thaddeus, Bohemian Girl. 

Norman, Richard, Surrey, Sept., 1854, Antonio, The Wife. 

Norman, Miss Ethel, Holborn, April 13, 1868, Miss Wharton, The Post Boy. 

Norton, Edward, Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Watson, On the Cards. 

Norton, William Henry, Princess’s, Nov. 22, 1847, Van Aswyn, Philip Van Artevelde. 
Novello, Madame Clara, Drury Lane, April 1, 1843, Sappho, Opera of Sappho. 

O’Berne, Miss Marie, Olympic, May 1, 1871, Eliza Ardenton, The Dumb Be le. 

Olma, Mdlle., Covent Garden, April 16, 1870, Papagena, J/ Flauto Mayico. 

O'Sullivan, J., Sadler’s Wells, July 31, 1869, Con O’Carolan, Ireland Fifty Years Ago. 
Owen, G. D., Marylebone, Oct. 24, 1859, Tom Turnip, Catching an Heiress. 

Palmer, Miss (Mrs. Russell), Queen’s, 1856, Julia, Sister and I. 

Palmer, Miss Millicent, Strand, Nov. 7, 1864, Pauline, Delicate Ground. 

Pandolfini, Signor, Her Majesty’s, June 15, 1867, Mephistopheles, Faust. 

Parry, Sefton, Strand, 1856, M. Jacques, Monsieur Jacques. 

Parry, John, St. James’s, Sept. 29, 1836, The Prince, The Sham Prince. 

Parry, John, Victoria, 1825, Pizarro, Pizarro. 

Parselle, John, Lyceum, Oct. 18, 1847, Chevalier de Bellerue, The Pride of the Market. 
Paterson, Miss Marie, Surrey, Dec. 26, 1869, Princess Eglantine, St. George and the Dragon, 
Patti, Adelina, Covent foie May 14, 1861, Amina, La Sonnambula. 

Paul, Howard, Adelphi, April 2, 1858, in an entertainment called Patchwork. 

Paul, Mrs. Howard (Isabelle Featherstone), Strand, 1853, Capt. Macheath, Beggars’ Opera. 
Paulo, James, Queen’s, 1834, Clown, Harlequin Merman ; or, the Mysteries of the Deep. 
Paumier, M. Noble, Drury Lane, May 17, 1836, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Peel, George, Lyceum, Aung. 7, 1858, Mr. Potter, Still Waters Run Deep. 

Percival, Miss, St. James’s, Dec. 26, 1863, Susan, Hen and Chickens. 

Perfitt, Samuel, Sadler’s Wells, 1855, Camillo, The Winter's Tale. 

Pereira, Miss Louise (Mrs. J. H. Slater), Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 13, 1866, Sally, Pyramus, 
Perren, George, Surrey, May 28, 1855, Faust, Mephistopheles. 

Perrini, Edward, Gaiety,"Nov. 2, 1869, Sulpizio, Linda of Chamouni, 

Petit, M., Covent Garden, April 7, 1853, Ballet. 

Peveril, Charles Henry, Olympic, May 1, 1871, Cap‘ain Frank Vivian, Th: Dumb Belle. 
Phelps, Samuel, Haymarket, Aug. 28, 1837, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 

Phelps, Edmund, Sadler’s Wells, Nov. 21, 1860, Ulric, Werner. 

Phillips, Miss, Haymarket, April 6, 1871, Gabrielle, Tom Noddy’s Secret, 

Pitt, Joseph, Britannia, Oct. 5, 1863, Kalu, Ida Lee. 
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Pitt, Cecil, City of London, Oct. 16, 1840, Sergeant Drill, The Pilot. 

Pitt, Miss Emily Lavinia, Adelphi, Oct. 1, 1866, Orestes, burlesque opera of Helen. 

Pitt, Miss Lottie, Surrey, Feb. 21, 1870, Una, St. George and the Dragon, 

Poole, Miss E. (at 5 years of age), Olympic, Dec. 26, 1826, Oyster Girl, Red Riding Hood. 

Powell, Miss Rebecca, Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1866, Rose, A Mere Child. 

Powell, Henry, Pavilion, Aug. 29, 1863, St. Pierre, Three Black Seals. 

Powell, Mrs. Henry, Pavilion, Aug. 29, 1863, Sally Smart, Clockmaker’s Hat. 

Power, Henry Robert, Garrick, Sept. 6, 1840, Corporal Ramrod, Nautical Tom and Jerry. 

Power, Miss Nelly, Covent Garden, December 26, 1868, The Elf, Robinson Crusoe. 

Powrie, Thomas, Drury Lane, March 23, 1867, Rob Roy, Rob Roy. 

Poynter, Mr., Sadler’s Wells, April 17, 1854, Sir Arthur Falconer, The Times. 

Poynter, Mrs., Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Mrs. Malaprop, Tie Rivals. 

Price, Edward, Surrey, Oct. 4, 1862, Louis XIIIL., The Medal of Bronze. 

Pritchard, Miss Johanna, Alfred, September 4, 1871, Evangeline, Auramania, 

Provost, Miss Mary, Princess’s, July 9, 1861, Rosalind, As You Like It. 

Purvis, Miss Lizzie, City of. London, Oct. 7, 1861, Carry Cadby, Shadows of a Life. 

Quin, Miss Anna M., Haymarket, July 29, 1857, six characters in The Actress of All Work. 

Rae, James Bernard, Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Richard IIL., Robert the Devil (burlesque). 

Rainforth, Miss, St. James’s, Oct. 27, 1836, Mandane, Artaxrerres. 

Ransford, Edwin, Covent Garden, May 27, 1829, Don Cesar, The Castle of Andalusia, 

Ray, John William, Strand, May 20, 1839, Ralph Nickleby, Nicholas Nickleby. 

Raymond, John T,., Haymarket, July 1, 1867, Asa Trenchard, Our American Cousin. 

Raymond, Miss Lizzie, Haymarket, Sept. 2, 1865, Apollo, Ivion. 

Rayne, Lin, Lyceum, Oct. 3, 1868, Faulkner, The Rightful Heir. 

Rayner, Alfred, City of London, Oct. 3, 1853, Giles, St. James and St. Giles. 

Reed, Mrs. G. (P. Horton), Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1830, Mealey Moth, Har/l, Pat and Bat. 

Reeve, Wybert, Lyceum, Oct. 11, 1869, John Mildmay, Sti// Waters Run Deep. 

Reeves, Sims, Drury Lane, Dec. 6, 1847, Edgardo, Lucia di Lammermoor, 

Reeves, Jerrold, Olympic, Sept. 3, 1866, Rosencrantz, Hamlet. 

Reinhardt, Miss Mattie, Queen’s, March 27, 1869, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 

Rey-Bella, Madame, Covent Garden, June 27, 1868, Valentina, Les Huguenots, 

Reynolds, Joseph, Britannia, Oct. 6, 1851, Alphonse, Man of the Red Mansion. 

Reynolds, Miss Lottie, Britannia, Sept. 30, 1867, Fanchette, The Two Gregories, 

Rhodes, Miss M., Queen’s, September 9, 1871, Countess Blanka, Hinko. 

Rice, Charles, Britannia, April 29, 1851, Narcissus Fitzfrizzle, Dancing Barber. 

Richardson, William Thomas, Astley’s, Oct. 27, 1866, Wrayburn, The Golden Dustman. 

Richardson, Miss Annie, Astley’s, March 18, 1867, Cynthia, Flowers of the Forest. 

Righton, Edward, Court, January 25, 1871, Joe Bangle, Randall’s Thumb. 

Rignold, Miss Jane, Holborn, Sept. 5, 1868, Lady Ethel Linden, Blow for Blow. 

Rignold, William, Princess’s, Feb. 15, 1869, Count de Fersen, Marie ‘Antoinette. 

Risley, Professor, and Sons, Strand, June 26, 1843, Drawing Room Pe rformances. 

Ritta, Miss Emma, Holborn, April 13, 1868, Princess Daisy, The White Fawn. 

Ritter, Miss Louise, New Royalty, Dec. 15, 1862, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Roberts, Walter, Astley’s, July 31, 1860, Mazeppa, Mazeppa. 

Robertson, Miss Margaret Shafto, Haymarket, July 29, 1865, Ophelia, Hamlet. 

Robertson, Shafto, Globe, Oct. 8, 1870, Augustus Fitzfaddle, Board and Residence. 

Robins, Joseph, Lyceum, May, 1858, Simmons, Spita/fields Weaver. 

Robson, Frederick. St. James’s, April 17, 1865, Ulysses, Ulysses ; or, The Iron-clad Warrior. 

Robson, M., Olympic, Oct. 14, 1867, Buffles, The Two Puddifoots. 

Roden, Miss Constance, Adelphi, April 5, 1858, Zetulba, The Caliph of Bagdad. 

Rodgers, Mrs., Sadler’s Wells, Feb. 1, 1862, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet (as Kate Percy 
appeared at Strand, 1855). 

Rogers, t’elix, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Timkins Simeox, The Pirates of Putney. 

Rogers. William, City of London, 1844, Sir Oliver Surface, School for Scandal. ‘ 

Rolfe, Fourness, Olympic, April 4, 1853, Captain Macheath, The Beggars’ Opera. 

Romer, Robert, Lyceum, Oct. 9, 1834, The Mayor, Widow Queen. ~~ 

Romer, Miss Emma (Mrs. Almond), Covent Garden, Oct. 16,1830, Clara, Duenna. 

Roselle, Percy, Standard, July 21, 1860, Old and Young, The Four Mowbrays. 

Ross, Miss Adelaide, Britannia, July 5, 1869, Hagar, Hagar the Outcast Jewess. 

Rousby, Wybert, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 27, 1853, Malcolm, Macbeth. 

Rousby, Mrs. Clara Marion Jessy, Queen’s, Dec. 19, 1869, Fiordelisa, The Fool’s Revenge. 

Rouse, John, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, John Buttercup, A Phenomenon in a Smockfrock. 

Rowe, G. F., Olympic, Oct. 9, 1869, Mr. Micawber, Little Em’ly. 

Royston, John, Surrey, July 14, 1868, Jerry Ominous, The Thumping Legacy. 

Rushton, Miss Lucy, Haymarket, Sept. 29, 1862, Florence Trenchard, Our American Cousin. 

Russell, Miss Lizzie, Olympic, July 2, 1870, Undine, Undine. 

Russell, John, Queen’s, 1855, Rashleigh Osbaldiston, Rob Roy. 

Russell, John, Haymarket, 1854, John Long, Irish Lion. 

Ryan, Miss Kathleen, Haymarket, Feb. 7, 1870, Charlotte, How to Die for Love. 

Ryder, John, Drury Lane, Oct. 1, 1842, Duke, As You Like It. : 

Sandeman, Mr.. St. Ja: es’s, October 14, 1871, Ferrando, 7 Trovatore. 

Sanders, Miss Mary, City of London, Sept. 15, 1863, Edwin Gage, Ben the Boatswain. 
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Sandford, Miss Edith, Surrey, May 17, 1869, Firefly, Firefly. 
Sanger, Alfred, Queen’s, 1836, Tom Chaff, My Sister Kate. 
Sanger, Miss Rachel, Olympic, Sept. 20, 1852, Little Harry, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Santley, Charles, Covent Garden, Oct. 3, 1859, Hoel, Dinorah. 
Santley, Miss Kate, Queen’s, Nov. 4, 1868, Peter, The Stranger—Stranger than Ever. 
Saunders, Miss Charlotte, Marylebone, September, 1848, Mopsa, Winter's Tale. 
Saville, Miss Kate, Princess’s, Sept. 24, 1859, Miss Wyley, Ivy Hall. 
Schneider, Mdlle., St. James’s, June 22, 1868, Duchesse, La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein 
Scott, Miss Emily, Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1859, Huon, Pantomime Puss in Boots. 
Seagrave, Miss Matilda, Marylebone, May 24, 1850, Blanche of Castile, King John. 
Seaman, Miss Julia, Victoria, 1844, The Child, Maurice the Woodcutter. 
Seaman, Miss Therese Alice, Astley’ s, April 9, 1860, Marie, History of a Flag. 
Seaman, Miss, Surrey, April 25, 1859, Unah, Oesola, 
Searle, Walter, Sadler's W ells, April 20, 1867, Widow Twankay, Burlesque of Aladdin, 
Sedgwick, Miss Amy, Haymarket, Oct. 5, 1857, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 
Sortie Madlle. Mathilde, Covent Garden, March 29, 1870, Lucia, Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Seyton, Charles, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 12, 1856, Saunders Wylie, Rob Roy, 
Shaw, Mrs. Alfred, Covent Garden, Oct. : 1842, Arsace, Semiramide, 
Shelley, Walter, Soho, Dec. 6, 1852, Richelieu, Richelieu. 
Shepherd, Richard, Haymarket, Aug. 10, 1835, M‘Stuart, Rob Roy. 
Sheridan, Miss Amy, St. James’s, 1861, Blanche, Game of Romps. 
Sheridan, Brinsley, Charing Cross, Dec, 11, 1869, Fatima, Abon Hassan, 
Sheridan, Richard P., Sadler’s Wells, April, 1863, Francois, Richelieu. 
Sherrington, Madame Lemmens, Her Mi: ujesty’s, Oct. 11, 1860, Marian, Robin Hood. 
Shirley, Miss B., Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1867, Duchess, Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady, 
Siddons, Mrs. Scott, Haym: arke st, April 8, 1867, Rosalind, As You Like It. 
Sidney, H. C. Lyceum, Oct. 23, 1869, Frank Fathom, Kiss in the Dark, 
Simms, Miss Henrietta, Adelphi, Jan. 17, 1859, Elmire, Tartuffe. 
Simpson, Mrs, J. W. (Isabel Heath), Queen’s, 1840, Little Ne i Master Humphrey's Clock, 
Simpson, Henry, Effingham, Jan. 10, 1863, Juan, The Hunter of the Alps. 
Simpson, Miss Maria, Drury Lane, Dee. 27, 1858, Fairy Queen, Robin Hood, 
Slater, J. H., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 13, 1866, Othello, Othello, 
Sloman, C harles, Olympic, 1821, Pompey, The Irish Widow. 
Smith, Mark, St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1869, Mr. Hardcastle, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Smith, Morgan, Olympic, Aug. 25, 1866, Othello, Othello. 
Smith, C. J., Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1835, Guy Fawkes, Guy Fawkes. 
Sothern, Edward A., Haymarket, Nov. 11, 1861, Lord Dundreary, Our American Cousin. 
Spencer, George, St. James’s, Oct. 1, 1859, Martin, Widow's Wedding. 
St. Henry, Mrs. Lina, Strand, Aug. 4, 1861, Lady Teazle, School for Scandal, 
Stafford, Miss Maude, Alexandra, Dec. 26, 1866, Selim, Prince Pippo. 
Stammers, Mrs., St. James’s, Nov. 30, 1853, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 
Standing, Frank, Marylebone, June 10, 1867, Mat o’ the Mint, Be ggars’ Opera, 
Stanley, Charles Hodson, Astley’s, May 1, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet. 
Stanley, Miss Emma, Lyceum, Aug. 1, 1842, C Catherine, The Exile. 
Stanley, Miss Maud, Gallery of Tilustration, March 7, 1868, Dowager, Countess of Tressilian, 
Stavart, Royalty, Aug. 10, 1869, oe Ponter, Seagulls, 
Stephens, Mrs. Jane, Olympic, Feb. 8 1840, Betty, Mr. and Mrs. Grubb. 
Stephenson, Charles ‘Henry, Drury Lz ane, Oct. 2, 1852, Governor of the Bastille, Richelieu. 
Steyne, Charles, Britannia, Oct. 31, 1859, Wormwood, The Lottery Ticket. 
Steyne, Mrs, Charles (A, Vining), Britannia, Oct. 31, 1859, Susan, The Lottery Ticket. 
a Mrs. (Fanny Clifton), Coburg, 1833, Amelia, Wilderheim. 
Stirling, Miss Fanny, Haymarket, July 25th, 1860, Miranda, The Enchanted Isle. 
Stoker, "Mrs. (Eliza Pitt), Adelphi, 1820, Sophia, Capers at ( ‘anterbury. 
Stoker, Miss Teresa, Adelphi, 1850, Little Cook, Devil’s Violin. 
Stoyle, James D., Strand, Sept. 28, 1864, Dick Duggs, Milky White. 
Stoyle, James D., Drury Lane, 1854, aa er, The Stranger. 
Stuart, Thomas, Haymarket, Dee. 2 1841, Iago, Othello, 
Stuart, William, Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Arnold de Bry, On the Cards. 
Stuart, Miss, Lyeeum, Nov. 28, 1859, Lisette, Paris and Pleasure. 
Sullivan, Barry, Haymarket, Feb. 7, 1852, Hamlet, Hamlet. 
Swanborough, Miss Ada, Strand, Nov. 14, 1861, Christian of Denmark, Is it the King? 
Sweetman, Robert, Surrey, Dec. 27, 1869, as The Dragon, St. George and the Dragon. 
Swinbourne, T., Drury Lane, Sept. 15, 1862, Captain Randal Macgregor, Relief of Lucknow, 
Sydney, G. F., Prince of Wales’s, Feb. 15, 1868, Hauptmann Stockstadt, Play, 
Talbot, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 13, 1866, Macbeth, Macbeth. 
Tamberlik, Signor, Covent Garden, April 2, 1850, Masaniello, Masaniello. 
‘Tapping, Alfred, Surrey, Sept. 17, 1859, Sir Richard Vernon, Henry the Fourth. 
aa James Goulde, Olympic, Nov. 2, 1864, Timothy Topknot, My Wife's Bonnet. 
Taylor, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Sept. 4 1866, Rhoderick Dhu, The Lady of the Lake. 
Tavares, Morton, Sadler’s Wells, November 23, 1869, Richelieu, Richelieu, 
Teesdale, Henry R., Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Guy Chilstone, On the Cards, 
Tempest, Harry, Gaiety, Nov, 14, 1870, Delorme, The Happy Village. 
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Temple, George R., Charing Cross, June 19, 1869, Simon, Coming of Age. 

Temple, Miss Annie, Royal:y, July 21, 1870, Fanny Hardup, Poppleton’s Predicaments. 

Ternan, Miss Ellen, Haymarket, April 13, 1857, Hippomenes, Atalanta. 

Terriss, Walter, Prince of Wales’s, Sept. 21, 1868, Lord Clondwrays, Society. 

Terry, Miss Florence, Adelphi, June 15, 1870, Louison, The Robust Invalid. 

Terry, Miss Kate, Princess’s, 1851, Robin, Me rry Wives of Windsor. 

Terry, Ellen Alice (Mrs. Watts), Princess’s, 1856, Mamilius, Winter's Tale. 

Terry, Edward, Surrey, Sept. 14, 1867, Finnikin Fussleton, A Cure for the Fidgets. 

Thomas, Frederick, Marylebone, April 25, 1 Selim, Zembuca, the Tyrant of Persia. 

Thomson, Miss Augusta, Drury Lane, April 8, 1865, Sabrina, Comus. 

Thompson, Miss L., Haymkt., Dec. 26, 1853, Little Silverhair, Harlequin & the Three Bears, 

Thorn, Miss Louisa, Strand, May 25, 1863, Lady Glenmorris,' The School for Coquettes. 

Thorne, Miss Clara, New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Nan, Good for Nothing. 

Titiens, Mdlle. Teresa, Her Majesty's, April 13, 1858, Valentine, Les Huguenots. 

Toole, J. L., Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Simmons, The Spitalfields Weaver. 

Trafford, Charles, Surrey, Jan. 23, 1860, Monsieur Gaston, The Changed Heart. 

Tremaine, Miss Annie, Gaiety, Dec.21, 1868, Prince of Granada, Robert the Devil (burlesque), 

Turner, Henry Jameson, Lyceum, 1844, Francis, Henry the Fourth. 

Turtle, Miss Emily Mary E., Adelphi, Dec. 18, 1844, Lillian Ferns, the Child, The Chimes. 

Vance, Alfred Granville, St. James’s, Dec. 26, 1859, Clown, Pantomime Punch and Judy. 

Vaughan, Henry, Olympic, Dec. 23, 1868, Paul Chesterton, /f Thad a Thousend a Year. 

Vaughan, Miss Alice, Gallery of Illustration, May 31, 1867, Marco, Marble Heart. 

Vere, Charles, Haymarket, July 11, 1870. Glavis, Lady of Lyons. 

Vernon, W. H., New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Cyril Cuthbert, C, ril’s Success. 

Vernon, Walter, Alfred, Dec. 24, 1868, Zacollums, Dick Whittington 

Vezin, Mrs. Hermann (Mrs. C. Young), Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 15, 1857, Julia, Hunchback. 

Vezin, Hermann, Princess's, Easter Monday, 1852, Pembroke, King John. 

Victor, Miss Mary A. (Newcombe), Drury Lane, Oct. 25, 1842, Prince Arthur, King John. 

Victor, Miss Emma, Grecian, Jan. 7, 1866, Pert, London Assurance. 

Villiers, Frederick, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, George Kerven, Paris and Pleasure. 

Villiers, Edwin, Haymarket, Oct. 24, 1853, Markworth, 4 Cure for Love. 

Vincent, Henry, Olympic, April 25, 1866, Freeman, High Lift Below Stairs. 

Vining, Frederick, Covent Garden, Sept.17, 1813, Frederick, Poor Gentleman, 

Vining, George, Marylebone, Aug. 30, 1847, Florizel, The Winter's Tale. 

Vining, James, Covent Garden, Oct. 3, 1828, Tybalt, Romeo and Juliet. 

Vizzani, Signor, Covent Garden, June 6, 1870, Manrico, Z/ Trovatore. 

Vokes Family, Lyceum, Dec, 26, 1868, Humpty Dumpty. 

Vollaire, John, Surrey, Oct. 3, 1854, Flashenhaussen, Avalanche. 

Volpini, Madame, Drury Lane, May 16, 1870, Lady Enrichetta, Martha. 

Wallace, John Duncan, Greenwich, July 18, 1864, Kyrle Daly, Colleen Batwn. 

Wallace, Fitzroy, Astley’s, Mar. 28, 1864, Sir George Clifton, Rosa/ie; or, The Chain of Crime, 

Wallack, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 26, 1829, Julius Cesar, Julius Cesar. 

Waller, Mrs. Enpma, Drury Lane, Sept. 15, 1856, Pauline, The Lady of Lyons. 

Walreck, Miss, Haymarket, June 2, 1871, Ophelia, Hamlet. . 

Walters, Miss Nelly, Strand, 1865, Servant, The Fly in the Web. 

Walton, Miss Emma, Drury Lane, Feb., 1854, Countess Winstersen, Stranger, 

Warlow, John, City of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Curley Badger, Shadows of a Life. 

Warner, Charles, Princess’s, April 25, 1864, Benvolio, Romeo and Juliet. 

Warner, H. Neil, Marylebone, March 6, 1865, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Warner, J. L., Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 29, 1866, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Warren, James, Strand, August, 1840, Wormwood, The Lottery Ticket. 

Watts, Frederick James, Marylebone, Feb. 11, 1865, Mr. Lynx, Old Toll House. 

Webb, Miss Ada, Olympic, Aug. 14, 1867, Fanchon, The Grasshopper. 

Webb, Miss Emma, Olympic, Aug. 14, 1867, La Mere Fadet, The Grasshopper. 

Webb, Keet, Queen's, July 24, 1868, Kiteley, The Lancashire Lass. 

Webster, Miss E., Surrey, Dec. 26, 1856, Fairy of the Sun, Harlequin and the Summer Queen. 

Webster, Benjamin, Coburg, May 11, 1818, a Smuggler, Trial by Battle. 

Weekes, Miss Eliza, Haymarket, Sept. 27, 1858, Madame Galochard, King’s Gardener. 

West, Mrs. W. (Sarah Cooke), Covent Garden, Sept. 28, 1812, Desdemona, Othello. 

Westland, Henry, Alexandra, May 20, 1865, Augustus Tomkins. Worryburry’s Whims. 

Weston, Miss Harriet, Astley’s, March 20, 1863, Kitty Clover, Mr. and Mrs. White. 

Whitby, Augustns, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 9, 1869, Citizen Sangfroid, Delicate Ground. 

White, James Henry, Strand, April 1, 1850, Burchell, Vicar of Wakefield. 

White, Mrs. B. (C. Connor), Haymarket, Jan. 27, 1842, Fanny Belgrave, Marriage. 

White, John W., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 28, 1867, Duke of Buckingham, King’s Musketeers. 

White, Miss Jenny, Strand, June 8, 1863, Aladdin, Burlesque of Aladdin, 

Wigan, Alfred, Covent Garden, Nov. 4, 1839, Sir Otto of Steinberg, Love (appeared at 
the St. James’s Theatre the previous season, under the name of Sydney). 

Wigan, Horace, Olympic, May 1, 1854, Paddy Murphy, The Happy Man. 

Williams, Barney, Adelphi, June 30, 1856, Tim Moore, The Irish Lion. 

Williams, Mrs. Barney, Adelphi, June 30, 1856, Yankee Gal, The Customs of the Country. 

Willis, Miss, Strand, Oct. 2, 1868, Alice, Marriage at any Price. 
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Willmore, Miss Jenny, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Tom Tittlebat, The Pirates of Putney. 
Willmore, Miss Lizzie, Drury Lane, Dec. 26, 1863, Sindbad, Sindbad the Sailor. 
Willmott, Lewis, Holborn, Oct. 6, 1867, Lawyer Quail, F/ying Scud. 

Wilmot, Charles, Queen’s, March 29, 1869, Sam Sloeleaf, Sarah's Young Man. 
Wilton, Miss Marie, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Henri, Belphegor. 

Wingtield, Miss Agnes, Holborn, April 18, 1870, Polly Scott, Behind the Curtain. : 
Woolgar, Miss (Mrs. Alfred Mellon), Adelphi, Sept., 1843, Cleopatra, Antony and Cleopatra. Bb} 
Wood, Miss A., Surrey, Nov. 28, 1859, Susan, Returned from India. 
Wood, Mrs, John, Princess’s, Nov. 12, 1866, Miss Miygs, Barnaby Rudge. 
Wood, A., Adelphi, September 14, 1863, Tom Twigg, Catching a Heiress. 






































Woodin, W. 8., Marionette, Oct. 23, 1852, Soirée Comique, Carpet-bag and Sketch-book. 9 
Wright, Miss Medora, Victoria, Dec. 23, 1865, Cricket, Harlequin Old Alsop +h) 
Wright, Miss Fanny, Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1854, The Fairy Pastorella, Little Bo- Peep. i 
Wright, William Brittain, Surrey, October 1, 1855, Jean (a French Soldier), Flower Girl. | 
Wyndham, C., New Royalty, May 21, 1866, Sir Arthur Lascelles, Al/ that Glitters is not Gold. : 








Young, Miss Margaret, Adelphi, May 28, 1870, Grace Carden, Put Yourself in His Place. 
Young, Arthur, Grecian, Dec. 14, 1859, Shylock, The Merchant of Venice. 

Young, A. W., St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1869, Diggory, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Young, Henry, Bower Saloon, July, 1849, Charlet, Death Token. 

Young, J. F., City of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Richard Lake, Shadows of a Life. 

Younge, Frederick George, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 29, 1849, the First Gravedigger, Hamlet. 




















SINGULAR DEFENCE OF A STAGE PLAYER. 

An itinerant stage player, possessed of more wit than money, was driven by that hard master, 
hunger, to commit the high crime of poaching in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, and was 
unluckily detected in the act, and carried forthwith before a bench of magistrates, when the 
offence was fully proved. The knight of the buskin, however, being called upon for his defence, 
astonished the learned justices by adapting Brutus’s speech to the Romans on the death of Caesar 
to his case, in the following manner :— ‘‘ Britons, hungry men, and epicures! hear me for my 
cause, and be silent that you may hear; believe me for mine honour, that you may believe ; 
censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses that you may the better judge. If there be 
any in this assembly, any dear friend of this hare, to him I say, that a player’s love for hare is 












































no less than his. If then that friend demand why a player rose against a hare, this is my eh) 
answer :—not that I loved hare less, but that I loved eating more. Had you rather this hare j 
were living, and I had died starving, than that this hare were dead, I might live a jolly fellow ? 





As this hare was pretty, I weep for him; as he was nimble, I rejoice at it; as he was plump, I 































honour him ; but as he was eatable, I slew him.” Here the gravity of the court was obliged to : 
give way; prosecutor, spectators, and all burst into laughter, at the ready wit displayed by the ti i 
“poor actor.” The information was withdrawn ; and the knight of the sock and buskin left the HY 
court with pockets much heavier than when he entered it, with the intention of appearing on the i 4 
stage the same evening ina new character. be 
A DRAMA WRITTEN IN NEWGATE, 
A strange incident is related of the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who was executed for forgery. The ae 
day after he was convicted of the crime for which he afterwards sutfered, he wrote a note to - 
Woodfall, the printer of the “‘ Morning Chronicle,” requesting an immediate interview. The latter } 
lost no time in complying with his desire, and hastened to Newgate the very morning he received 1 
the invitation. On entering the apartment where the doctor sat, he was commencing in an ¥ 








embarrassed manner to sympathize with him on his unhappy situation, when the doctor inter- ; 
rupted him with apparent composure, saying, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Woodfall, this is not the business I sent ; 
to you about. Sit down, and I will explain. Though I have not the pleasure of personally 
knowing you, I am not unacquainted with the line of your professional business, which engages 





























you so much with theatres and managers, I have also a great respect for your judgment, and on 4 
this account I think you can be of much service to me. You must know, then,” said he, “ that ¥ 
in my earlier days, like yourself, I was a lover of the drama ; I sketched out a comedy, the hint ii 
of which I took from the story of Sir Roger de Coverley, in the ** Spectator.” This piece I have 2 





finished since my residence in Newgate, and if you be so good as to revise it, and give me your 
interest with the manager, I shall feel much obliged to you.” Mr. Woodfall instantly acceded, 
took the manuscript away with him, suggested some alterations, which the doctor readily com- 
plied with, and afterwards corresponded with him on the subject until the week before his 
execution. The comedy was placed by Woodfall in the hands of Harris, the manager of Drury 
Lane, but it was never acted or published. Dr. Dodd was also the author of a tragedy, called The 
Syracusians, which he wrote at avery early age, which, like the other, has never appeared before 
the public. 



























“Can tuoat BE A Hiss? ’—On the night of Mrs. Siddons’ retirement from the stage, she 
withdrew, much affected with the sympathy of the audience, but, as the curtain fell, one of 
those sounds followed, from some enemy of the great actress, which penetrates the ear amid a 
thousand plaudits. Mrs. Siddons caught the tone, and, turning startled to Bannister, asked, 
“Can that be ahiss?” ‘* No,” said Bannister, “* it is a hys-teric.” 
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MUSIC HALL SONGS, AND MUSIC HALL SINGERS. 


DurtnG the past year Music Halls have had a hard time of it, and public attention has 
been drawn in a marked manner to the conduct and character of the many handsome edifices 
which, under this name, cater for the pleasure-seekers of the great metropolis. The masters of 
our revels who sit in solemn conclave, year by year, and whose power is conferred upon them 
by an Act of Parliament passed to correct the abuses of acentury since, are evidently of opinion 
that the world has been standing still ; that we have made no improvement either in manners 
or morals ; and that now, as then, “any house, room, or garden open for music and dancing 
or any such entertainment,” to quote the words of the Act, can only be the resort of rogues 
and vagabonds, of the idle and dissolute, for whose guidance and control the most stringent 
measures are necessary. <A statute meant to meet the exigencies of the state of society at 
the time it was passed is rigorously applied to the public of the present : and our big-wigs, 
who boast in their after-dinner speeches of the march of intellect, and of the improvement 
in the tastes and habits of the people, belie their words by their acts, and use the powers 
improperly entrusted to their keeping to regulate our appetites and to restrict our amuse- 
ments. Not from this source alone, however, have the Music Halls suffered. By jealous 
and more privileged rivals they have been attacked, and the endeavours of proprietors to 
place a superior kind of entertainment before their patrons have again and again been 
thwarted. Every pulpit has howled forth denunciations of these establishments, which 
have been described as little better than that place which to ears polite is never named ; 
frothy mountebanks of the Stiggins type have railed against amusements they have never 
witnessed, and of which they know nothing ; and even intelligent writers for the press have 
been found to describe the songs of the Music Hall of the present day not only as stupid 
and nonsensical, but as ribald, indecent, and immoral. Of the dogmatic exercise of the 
power which circumstances have placed in the hands of the licensing magistrates, the press 
and the public have already expressed a tolerably strong opinion. The Dogberries of the 
Bench do not deny that recreation is an indispensable requisite for the preservation of a 
healthy tone of body and mind. But the recreation must be to their liking. These 
censores morum are men of decided conv ictions, and these convictions the pleasure-seeking 
public is expected to swallow nolens volens. Probably the 
paternal regard for our morals will be carried into private life. The time our magistrates 
rise shall regulate our sleep, the meat they eat shall guide our selection of a particular 
dish, and the books they read shall direct our literary tastes. Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool, tells the following story :—A gentleman of the dogmatic temperament we 
have described, was once dining at his table, who, upon seeing him take mustard, broke 
out with these alarming questions: “Do you expect to be saved, Mr. Stowell? Do 
you know that you are a responsible agent? Are you aware that there is a natural as 
well as a moral law? Do you know that by taking that mustard into your system 
you are injuring the natural and tender coatings of your stomach ? 
expect to be saved if you commit this great sin?” 
servators of our morals see ‘ 


day may come when this 


And how can you 
And so, because the intolerant con- 
‘death in the pot,” when the pot contains ale, and damnation 
in a comic song, we are all to be made virtuous—as of course they are—by Act of 
Parliament. The opposition to Music Hall entertainments, arising from the second 
source to which we have alluded, may be dismissed with a word. It is of course but the 
opposition of rival showmen, and is but the result of the confusion arising from the 
inevitable jumble of the Excise licence with the Magistrates’ licence, and the Magistrates’ 
licence with the Lord Chamberlain’s. This confusion (an illustration of which we have 
in the fact that the very same ballet has recently been performed at a Music Hall where 
smoking and drinking are permitted, and at a theatre where such luxuries are sternly 
forbidden by law) we may hope to see soon remedied by another legislative measure 
more adapted to the wants of the age. It is to the third accusation we purpose now 
paying special attention. If Music Hall songs are immoral and indecent, it is time 
they were prohibited altogether. But this charge, repeatedly made, has never been 
substantiated ; and a glance at the peculiarities of some of the most popular of these 
melodies may be of service in relieving a large number of hard-working and indus- 
trious entertainers from the accusation of pandering either to vice or indecency. In 
this we shall make no attempt to deny the fact, which Music Hall singers would them- 
selves be the first to admit, that their effusions for one grain of wit contain a bushel 
of nonsense. Many of them are excessively stupid and inane, and vulgar too, if you 
will; but this is far different from being immoral. Even the vulgarity is in many 
instances but a faithful reflex of character in real life, and we are at a loss to know why 
the individual who dresses as a costermonger, and who chants to the praises of his “ faith- 
ful Sal,” and the merits of his “stunning moke,” is more vulgar on the Music Hall stage 
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than in burlesque, or in the many dramas which have been written illustrative of low 
life in London. The admitted nonsense serves its purpose of amusing. ‘The artisan, 
tired with his day’s labour, wants something to laugh at. He neither wants to be 
preached too, nor is he anxious to listen to the lugubrious effusions of Dr. Watts, or of the 
poets of the United Kingdom Alliance. He pays to be made to laugh, and the singer 
who best satisfies that want becomes “ the idol of the day.” The man who never makes 
a fool of himself, it has been well remarked, is probably a fool ready made, and that is 
not the title we are disposed to confer upon the Music Hall singer who provokes a hearty 
guffaw either by the words of his song or by the style of his singing. Dr. Sydenham once 
said, “the arrival of a Merry Andrew in a town was more beneficial to the health of the 
inhabitants than twenty asses loaded with medicine ;” and Sterne tells us, “that every 
time a man laughs he adds something to his life.” Who then will growl at the Music 
Hall artiste because he or she excites, even by the most arrant nonsense, this bene- 
ficent merriment ? And now, with our cigar and our glass of brandy-and-water—which, in 
spite of Robert Hall, we refuse to regard as “liquid fire’”—we will listen to some of 
these doggerel rhymes, which often exercise a rough poetical justice, and which still 
oftener catch the follies or vices of the hour as it flies. Of Music Hall singers we have a 
great variety ; but most popular amongst them is the comic. Representative of this 
element we have the gentleman who alternately presents us with impersonations of fast 
or swell life, and of that industrious but slangy individual the “coster”; the inevitable 
nigger, the Irish comic, the patter vocalist, the topical and motto singer, and the serio- 
comic. Among these are many who, of course, depend entirely upon their memory for 
their wit ; but the same remark will apply to the more legitimate actors of the theatrical 
stage. Many, however, display talent which has enabled them to attain the highest 
position in their profession. But the performance is about to begin. The chairman has 
taken his seat, surrounded by the young gentlemen with whom, let us hope, music is an 
antidote to grosser pleasures. These think it an honour to be on “nodding” terms with 
the president, and will owe him a debt of life-long gratitude if he consent (which he will) 
to take brandy-and-water at their expense. The overture has been played, and our 
“swell comic” is announced. With hat cocked knowingly over one eye, and a glass 
in the other, he advances to the footlights, drawing on his lavender gloves, which will no 
sooner be on than they will be pulled off again. He is in no hurry to begin, but indulges 
in a little preliminary badinage with Mr. Chairman. When he does begin he will 
most likely sing the praises of champagne ; and this is immorality number one, in the 
eyes of his censors. But the swell who tells us that “Champagne Charlie is his name,” 
and that “ Moet and Chandon” is “his game,” will himself later on deprecate any unholy 
longings for the glorious beverage, on the part of his humble listeners, by ridiculing the 
“ Champagne Charlies” of the day in this fashion :— 

** To hear them praise the sparkling wine 


*« When they know they cannot raise the price 
It makes a man severe, 


Of half a pint of beer.” 
But, in the limited space at our disposal, we will select a few ditties from the repertoire 
of this gentleman, popular at the present time, whose titles might suggest that they con- 
tain something improper. The first we recall to memory bears the title, “It’s nice to be 
a father.” We search through it in vain for even a suggestion of anything which might 
not be sung with as much propriety in a drawing-room as on the Music Hall stage. A 
gentleman’s matrimonial happiness has been enhanced by the birth of a bouncing boy. 
In honour of the event he wants bells rung, and guns fired, and trumpets blown, and big 
drums banged ; and, after dilating on the beauties of the “beauty,” he concludes with the 
following harmless nonsense :— 
“0! the lee-tle popsey wopsey, 
The chickabiddy chum, 
He shall have some nicey picey, 
And lots of sugar plum ! 


«* And he shall ridey pidey 

In the coachee poachee, too, 

All around the parky warky, 

With the cock-a-doo-dle-doo !” 
That is the sort of innocent twaddle parents amuse the little ones with at home ; and, as 
“men and women are but children of a larger growth,” we find no fault if they laugh 
at it most heartily when addressed to themselves in public. Take as another instance 
“The Baby Show.” Here is a subject in which, if our modern Maworms are to be credited, 
song would be made the vehicle for a good deal of offence. But what is the fact? Wives 
and mothers, uncles and brothers, are invited to the show, which is described as a 
“ pretty sight,’ for— 

** We've every coloured infant here,— 
Magenta, blue, and white.” 

Babies eight feet long, and thirty yards round ; babies who have been fattened on Thor- 
ley’s Food for Cattle, and babies who are precocious enough to understand Latin and to 
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talk Greek. All this is extravagant enough, but not a word do we find to offend the 
most fastidious, even in an ave when ladies—save the mark !—attend Social Science Meet- 
ings to discuss the filthiest of topics. In the songs of the costermonger type we 
should expect to find “indecency, immorality, and ribaldry,” if anywhere. Our singer 
appears before us in the orthodox costume of the class he is to represent. He wears a 
close cut wig and /nfandum/ he is constantly wiping his nose on his sleeve. He, like 
the swell, is in no hurry to sing, but proceeds to show his efficiency in slang. He will 
invite you to “Kool the D H on the Ri H,” by which curious topsy turvying of the 
Queen's English he invites you to look at his characteristically cut hair. A rapid review 
of what he terms his “toggery” follows : his trowsers are “ kicksies,” and he calls your 
attention to the fact that they are “ cut saucy, with a double fakement down the sides, 
and artful buttons at the bottom ;” his boots are “ trotter cases,” and altogether he prides 
himself on a “slap-up turn-out.” Comic singers who would adopt this style must be 
thoroughly proficient in this kind of slang, otherwise their impersonations are failures, 
and very properly so, for is not this the language of the individual they attempt to im- 
personate We have looked through a large number of songs of this class, but we have 
failed to find anything indecent. One of the most popular of these relates the adventures 
of “ Spicey Bill.” Bill was a Whitechapel “coster.” “ By strict attention to business” 
he had amassed enough money to go “on the spree.”” Having a soul above drinking with 
“pals” in the East, he decides on doing the genteel, and— 


“So I packed up my clothes—off to Paris I went, 
To visit the gay Mabille.” 


Arrived in Paris he does the “‘ Whitechapel heavy,” much to the astonishment of the 
natives, and then with pathetic truth he tells us :— 


*“ 1 looked round about for a “ pub,” ** T longed for a quart of my English beer, 
But no public-house could I see ; But I had te drink coffee and tea.” 


““Spicey Bill”’ squanders his money, learns to dance the can-can, then returns home a 
sadder but a wiser man to his faithful Sarah—all costermongers’ sweethearts and wives 
are Sarahs—and to his barrow and turnips. Verily ! oh, righteous Stiggins, this is dread- 
fully vulgar ; but where is the immorality? Certainly we have come across one indi- 
vidual of this class, named “ Artful Joe,” who for months past has boasted to admiring 
audiences that he could “ do a little shuffle with a thimble and a pea ;” but even “ Artful 
Joe”’ tells us that the unpleasant process of picking oakum cured him of “ Kleptomania,” 
and enforces the lesson in the end that “honesty’s the best of games that’s out.” Of 
“the inevitable nigger” we need say little. Everybody knows him ; everybody has seen 
and heard him, with the exception of the very people who decry him. The foremost 
representative of “black business ” is a gentleman whose fame is world-wide, and whose 
character is as unblemished as that of the individual who uses his “ forty-parsonpower,” 
as Douglas Jerrold calls it, in abuse of him and his art. We have heard a crowded house 
roar with merriment at one of his effusions, from which the following stanzas are ex- 
tracted :— 
** Potatoes they grow small—over there, 
Potatoes they grow small—over there, 
Potatoes they grow small: you must eat them tops and all—over there. 
“J wish I were a geese—over there, 
I wish I were a geese—over there, 
I wish I were a geese: to accumulate much grease—over there.” 


Rubbish ! we hear the reader exclaim, and rubbish undoubtedly it is ; but “ Laughter, 
holding both his sides,” is present whenever and wherever it is sung by the gentleman to 
whom we now allude. For genuine wit the Irish comic singer, as well as the Irish comic 
song, are superior to their English rivals, but we invite the croakers to lay their fingers on 
an objectionable line in such popular airs as, “ The Donnybrook Jig,” ‘“ Dogherty’s Wake,” 
“The Rocky Road to Dublin,’ and a hundred others we could name. The “ patter” 
vocalist is more a talker than a singer. We have listened time after time to two gentle- 
men who excel in this particular line, and we have laughed as we listened, but we have 
never heard a word which could bring a blush to the most modest cheek. The serio- 
comic of the Music Hall is the counterpart of the burlesque actress at the Theatre. A 
pretty face and a vivacious style are her passports to popularity ; and surely a pretty face 
and a merry twinkle of the eye are only grievous sins to those whose skins are wrinkled 
by age, and whose minds are soured by too constant attendance at the ministrations of 
the Dr. Cantwells of the day. The “ topic” and the “ motto” singers are among the most 
prominent favourites ; and it was doubtless the effusions of these gentlemen which led a 
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high authority to admit, that whatever they act at Music Halls, they certainly speak 
excellent morality, and that many of their songs contain sound practical advice. How 
much better, we should like to know, can thrift, sobriety, and generosity be enforced, than 
by a well- know n song, of which the following is the refrain ? 


> 


“Then if you would be wealthy you must always do as I do, 

Save a penny, spend a penny, and a penny give ; 

And if you would be healthy you must always do as I do, 

Take alot of exereise, aud that’s the way to live.” 
Here is a rebuke to the gentleman in boots, and especially to him who pulled those boots 
on yesterday, and who now looks down upon the man in shoes : 
“ There’s just as good fishin the sea, bearin mind, ‘ So don’t crow too loud, and don’t grow too proud, 

As that you have managed to take ; Or that’s where you'll make a mistake.” 

Here, again, is a lesson in charity, forbear: ance, and brotherly kindness, which we have 
heard proclaimed “ many a time and oft” from the Music Hall stage—more likely to 
fix the attention, and to be productive of beneficial results, than twenty sermons drawled 
from the most orthodox of pulpits :— 


“ Then help one another, boys, * Though little be the offering, boys, 
Should fortune on you shine, Give it with good will, 
Remember, when you give your mite, 3ut never push a man because 
* That poverty’s no crime!’ He’s going down the hill.” 


If this be immorality, then it is immorality very much to our liking. 

Did space permit, we could multiply examples in aid of our theory that the Music Hall 
is not the hotbed of vice, any more than the playhouse is, as Dr. Cantwell, in The Hypocrite, 
says it is, the hotbed of the devil. We by no means maintain that the Music Hall singer 
is the embodiment of all the virtues, or that his songs are altogether such as we should 
like. There is room fora vast improvement in these entertainments, and, with legislative 
restrictions removed, we doubt not that improvement would follow. But, as a well-known 
and popular vocalist recently remarked to us, with more force than elegance, “ I have to 
get bread and cheese for my kids, and I must suit the public taste.” The singer too 
often gets the blame which should fall upon the audience. Our Music Halls are infested 
with a class of youths best described as “ cads,” easily recognised by their flashy jewellery, 
their “loud” dress, and their slangy and ribald conversation. ‘These are by no means 
slow at manufacturing a double entendre, and they are invariably on the look out for a 
line or a word which they can twist and turn to suit their own depraved thoughts. We 
have it on the authority of one of the best comic singers of the day that he has again and 
again been surprised by a roar of laughter from the “fast” portion of the audience at a 
sentence or a word of a song which to all but impure minds would bear nothing but the 
most innocent construction. To reform the public taste is not always an easy ‘task, and 
many a caterer has undergone a pecuniary martyrdom in the attempt. If men were all 
Quakers, or Monks, or Methodists, they would not live longer lives, and certainly not 
happier ones. Amusement the public will have. There is an insatiable thirst for variety 
abroad. That variety Music Halls have helped not a little to supply; and although 
good taste may have been occasionally outraged, we think we have shown that decency 
and morality have been almost invariably respected. G. E. 


ACTORS AND THEIR EARNINGS. 


Garrick retired at the age of 60, having been 35 years connected with the stage. He left behind 
him above £100,000 in money, besides considerable property in houses, furniture, and articles of 
vertu. He lived in the best society, and entertained liberally. But he had no family to bring 
up or provide for, and was systematically prudent in expenditure, although charitable, to the 
extreme of liberality, when occasion required. Edmand Kean might have realized a larger fortune 
than Garrick had his habits been equally regular. George Frederick Cooke, in many respects a 
kindred genius to Kean, threw away a golden harvest in vulgar dissipation. The sums he received 
in America alone would have made him independent. John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons both 
retired rich, though less so than might have been expected. She had through life heavy 
demands on her earnings. The large salaries of recent days were surpassed amongst the ancients. 
In Rome, Roscius, and Ksopus, his contemporary, amassed prodigious fortunes by their 
professional labours. Roscius was paid at the rate of £45 a day, amounting to more than £15,000 
per annum of our currency. He became so rich that at last be declined receiving any salary, and 
acted gratuitously for several years. A modern manager would give something to stumble on 
such a Roscius. No wonder he was fond of his art, and unwilling to relinquish its exercise, 
Zsopus at an entertainment produced a single dish, stuffed with singing-birds, which, according 
to Dr. Arbuthnot’s computation, must have cost about £4,883 sterling. He left his son a fortune 
amounting to £200,000 British money, It did not remain long in the family, as, by the evidence 
= — and Pliny, he was a notorious spendthrift, and rapidly dissipated the honest earnings 
of his father. 
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: v2 
Stage Kright. 
~ av 

Many anecdotes are told of that celebrated master of posture and grimace, Deplini, the clown 
of Covent Garden Theatre, but none exhibit his peculiarities in a more ludicrous point of view 
than the anecdote one evening related at Brookes’s by Mr. Sheridan, when the Prince and Duke 
of York, who knew Delpini well, were present. It should be premised, that several members of 
the Royal Family, and particularly the Prince of Wales, had pressed Sheridan to procure the 
insertion of Delpini’s name in the books of the Theatrical Fund, in urder to securea provision for 
his old age. Mr. Sheridan did all in liis power to promote the object in question ; but one grand 
difficulty was started in the course of the negotiation, which even his influence could not well 
remove :—this was, that as Mr. Delpini was merely a clown, he could not be admitted; for, the 
laws of the society forbade relief to any but such as were accustomed to speak on the stege. A 
remedy, however, was at leugth suggested, viz: that a few words should be written in the forth- 
coming pantomime, for Delpini to repeat; and thus he was to rank among the Garricks and the 
Kembles of the day. The words in question were only three in number ; and they were to be 
uttered by Delpini in the character of a Magician, at the instant that Harlequin and Columbine 
were in the act of embracing : they were—“‘Pluck them asunder!” Big with the expectation of 
his pension, but more so with the importance of his new character, Delpini repeated the above 
short sentence on every occasion, for several weeks, and with every possible variety of accent and 
intonation. There was not a performer in the Theatre whom he did not apply to, to hear him 
rehearse his part: so that, at length, every one voted him a complete bore. The gentleman whose 
applause he was most anxious of obtaining was Mr. Kemble; and, whenever he met him behind 
the scenes, in the passages, or in the Green-room, he caught hold of him by the arm or by a 
button, and held him fast, until he had repeated the important words with suitable gesture and 
action. One night, as Kemble was standing beside the wing, helmeted and buskined as Coriolanus, 
and, with truncheon in hand, preparing to lead the Volsci forth to battle, Delpini made his 
appearance, and thus addressed the Roman hero: ‘‘Mistare Kembel, I am ver glad I av found 
you, Sare: you sall see me rehearsal my part.” ‘‘ Not now,” answered Kemblé¢, ‘‘ it is impossible, 
Mr. Delpini; do you not see that I am just going on the stage ?” ‘* But,” persisted the grimacier, 
** T sal not detain you, Sare, un moment; you sal see dat I pronounce mon charactere, proprement ; 
and with de propere emphasis on de last voard.” ‘‘ Well, well!” replied Kemble, pettishly ; 
** begin, begin :—I must go on the stage directly.” ‘‘ I sal not detain you, Sare,” returned Del- 
pini, as he leaned on his right leg, and threw out his arm at an angle of forty-five degrees. Then, 
infusing into his countenance all the imitative rage which it was capable of expressing, he bel- 
lowed out, ‘* Plock dem assondeve !” Poor Kemble, the muscles of whose face had been screwed 
up to the most heroic pitch, felt his risible chord so tickled by Delpini's ludicrous pronunciation 
and manner, that, at that instant receiving his cue of entrance, he was forced to turn his head 
aside from the audience, for nearly a minute, before he could address his troops without laughing. 
At length, the awful, important, and ominous night arrived when Mr. Delpini was to make his 
debut as a speaking actor. To those who are acquainted with the nature of what is, among 
theatrical people, termed stage fright, it need not be stated that, however perfect a young actor 
may be able to repeat his part by rote, in his own apartment, or at rehearsal, there isa something, 
when he comes before the audience, in a!l the blaze of dazzling light reflected upon his person, 
that strikes him with terror, binds up his tongue, deprives him of memory, scatters his senses, 
and roots him to the spot, as if he were in a state of fascination: or, to speak in theatrical terms, 
** heis stuck fast.” Such was the case with poor Delpini: he had repeated his little part until he had 
almost forgotten it, for it had left no impression upon his mind; and his extreme anxiety de- 
stroyed even the little chance there was of his recollecting it in the time of need. He had spoken 
the words at least ten thousand times ; he had repeated them sitting, standing, walking, lying ; 
he had rehearsed them to all sorts of persons, and on all occasions, both at home and abroad ; he had 
given them every variety of form, accent, and emphasis, of which they are capable—but, when the 
hour of trial came, he was found wanting. The performers had crowded around, all anxious for his 
success, and all ready to prompt him; but, as Solomon says, “ in the multitude of advisers the 
counsel faileth,” so it turned out on the present occasion. Columbine had flown to her faithful 
lover, and locked him in her fast embrace: the magician’s wand was raised aloft to command their 
separation ; but—no words accompanied the action. Delpini was stuck fast. Voices from every 
side cried out, “ Now Delpini, now’s your time!—fire away, my hearty !—speak, man !—why 
don’t you speak ?” But the magician was, himself, in a state of enchantment ;—he was immove- 
able ;—until the prompter’s voice was heard above the rest, saying, “ Pluck them asunder !” 
These words shot across his brain like a flash of lightning: he recovered from his trance, and 
repeating his action with the wand, he roared out ‘*MassonDERE—plock et /” This ludicrous 
termination of his arduous labours made the theatre echo with laughter, both behind and 
before the curtain ; and poor Delpini retired behind the scenes, in a state of the most complete 
discomfiture. Being a little recovered, however, he said to several of the performers who came 
up to console with him, their sides shaking with laughter, “ Nevere mind, ladies and 
gentlemens: dose may laugh dat lose; I av win, and sal laugh to myself.—I av gain de 
pension, by Gar! and I care noting at all for nobody.” 


A Farce, from the French, was performed, under the title of “ Fire and Water.” “TI 
predict its fate,” said Bannister. ‘* What fate?” whispered the anxious author at his side. 
** What fate!” said Bannister, ‘‘ Why, what can fire and water produce buta hiss ?” 
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Alewy Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1870, TO NOVEMBER, 1871. 


Ecarté, comedy, in four acts, by Lord Newry; Globe, December 3, 1870. iB 

Jezebel; or, The Dead Reckoning, drama, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault; Holborn, : 
December 5, 1870. yh 

Wealth Got and Lost, drama, in three acts, by C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, Dec. 5, 1870. { 

The Wife’s Tragedy, drama, in five acts, by Mrs. Edward Thomas; Standard, Dec. 10, 1870 

Ambition, drama, by H. L. Walford (amateur performance); Gallery of Illustration, December 
14, 1870. 

The Deer-Slayers; or, The Free Archers of the New Forest, drama, by W. and C., Pitt; 
Britannia, December 19, 1870. 

Gulliver; or, Harlequin Brobdignag, pantomime, by H. B. Farnie; Crystal Palace, 
December 21, 1870. 

Cour de Lion, Revised, and his Enemies Corrected, burlesque, by John Strachan; Strand, 
December 22, 1870, 

Little Gil Blas, and How He Played the Spanish D( J Jeuce, extravaganza, by H. B. Farnie ; 
Princess’s, December 24, 1870. 

Aladdin the Second, operatic extravaganza, by Alfred Thompson; Gaiety, Dec. 24, 1870. 

Sinbad the Sailor; or, Harlequin Navigation, pantomime, by Nelson Lee; Sadler’s Wells, 
December 24, 1870. 

Nimble Nip; or, the Pig Who Went to Market, pantomime, by Frederick Marchant; Victoria, 
December 24, 1870. 

Harlequin Prince Pippo, pantomime, by H. C. Hazlewood, junior; Alfred, Dec. 24, 1870. 

Herne the Hunter ; or, Harlequin the Demon’s Oak, pantomime, by G. Conquest and H. Spry; 
Grecian, December 24, 1870. 

Harlequin and the White Cat, and the Magic Sapphire, pantomime, by R. Soutar; East bs 
alee. December 24, 1870. : 
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Dame Trot; or, Harlequin Babes in the Wood, pantomime, by G. H. George; Oriental, 
December 24, 1870. 
Dick Whittington and His Cat, pantomime, by J. Richards; Garrick, December 24, 1870. 
Ride a Cock Horse to Banbury Cross, pantomime; Sinclair and Croueste’s Circus, Dec. 24, 1870. { 
Rule Britannia, farce, by Martin Becher; Drury Lane, December 26, 1870. rt 
The Dragon of Wantley; or, Old Mother Shipton, pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard; Drury } 
Lane, December 26, 1870. 
The Sleeping Beauty, pantomime, by Gilbert A’Beckett and C. H. Ross; Covent Garden, : 
December 26, 1870. ; | 
Smoke, serio-comic drama, in one act, by Benjamin Webster, junior; Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1870. 
The Mistletoe Bough, burlesque, by H. B, Farnie; Adelphi, December 26, 1870. 
‘ound Drowned ; or, Our Mutual Friend, drama, in four acts, by G. F. Rowe; Opera Comique, ie 
December 26, 1870. ' 
The White Cat, burlesque, by F. C. Burnand; Globe, December 26, 1870, 
Little Tom Tittlemouse, and the Eleven Dancing Princesses, pantomime, by Messrs. Greenwood 
and Arden; Astley’s, December 26, 1870. 
My Son Jack ; or, Harlequin Mother Goose, pantomime, by Mr. Soutar; Surrey, Dec. 26, 1870. 
Leave It To Me, farce; Surrey, December 26, 1870. 
The Man Loaded with Mischief, pantomime, by Frederick Marchant ; Britannia, Dec. 26, 1870. 
Ride a Cock Horse to Banbury Cross, pantomime, by J. T. Douglass ; Standard, Dec. 26, 1870. 
Prince Love ; or, The Fays of the Forest, burlesque, by F. Vandervell; Philharmonic Theatre, 
Islington, December 26, 1870. 
+ The Rights of Woman, comedietta, by Miss Emma Schiff; Globe, January 9. y 
Dora’s Device, comedietta, in two acts, by Robert Reece; Royalty, January 11. 
War, comedy, in three acts, by T. W. Robertson; St. James’s, January 16. 
Ali Baba ; or, the Forty Thieves, comic opera, in four acts, libretto by Signor Emilio Taddei, 
music by Signor Bottesini; Lyceum, January 17. 
Bardell v. Pickwick, dramatic sketch, by John Hollingshead; Gaiety, January 24. 
Randall's Thumb, comedy, in three acts, by W. S. Gilbert ; Royal Court Theatre, January 25. 
Q.E.D., comedietta, by Frank Marshall; Court, January 25. 
Deadman’s Point ; or, the Lighthouse on the Carn Ruth, drama, in four acts, by F.C, Burnand ; 
‘Adelphi, February 4. 
Vesta, burlesque, by H. B. Farnie; St. James’s, February 9. 
Up in the World, comedy, in three acts, by Arthur Sketchley ; Strand, February 9. 
Joy is Dangerous, comedy, in two acts, by J. Mortimer; Drury Lane, February 9. 
Ruth; or, a Poor Giri’s Life in London, drama, by C. H. Ross and Phillip Richards; Surrey, 
February 18. 
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Worth a Struggle, comedy-drama, in four acts, by W. R. Waldron; King’s Cross, Feb, 18. 
Broken Vows; or, Love's Conflicts, drama, in four acts, by Edward Towers; East London, 
February 18, 
Braving the Storm, farce, by Miss Adelaide Woodruffe; Drury Lane, Febrnary 24. 
Perfect Love ; or, Oberon’s Triumph, spectacular fairy drama, by R. Reece ; Olympic, Feb. 25. 
In Three Volumes, farce, by Taylor Bilkins ; Strand, February 27. 
Wait and Hope, drama, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron; Gaiety, March 1. 
‘The Two Thorns, comedy, in four acts, by James Albery; St. James’s, March 4. 
Little Emily's Trials, drama, by E. H. Brooke; Sadler’s Wells, March 4. 
Blanche Westgarth ; or, the Nemesis of Crime, drama, in three acts, by Templeton Lucas; 
Grecian, March 6. 
Chrystaline, burlesque, by G. M. Layton; King’s Cross, March 6. 
Les Amoureux de Boulotte, operetta, by M. Lacomte ; Charing Cross, March 7. 
Behind a Mask, comedy, in three acts, by Bernard H. Dixon; Royalty, March 8. 
Germans and French ; or, Incidents in the War of 1870-71, drama, by John Douglass, junior ; 
Standard, March 8. 
Sixteen Years Ago, drama, by Joseph Wolff; East London, March 11. 
Kynge Lear and his Three Daughters Queer, by E. Elton; Britannia, March 20, 
Le Precauzzione, opera, in two acts, by Signor Petrella; Lyceum, March 22. 
Off the Line, farce, by Clement Scott; Gaiety, April L. 
Rudolpho the Hungarian ; or, the Throne, the Tomb, and the Cottage, drama, in four acts, by 
T. Mead; Victoria, April 1. 
Rival Romeos, farce, by H. B. Farnie; St. James’s, April 8. 
Malala, extravaganza, by Offenbach ; Gaiety, April 8. 
The Wrong Man in the Right Place, farce ; Princess’s, April 10. 
The Man in the Moon, a freak of fancy, by E. L. Blanchard; Princess’s, April 10, 
Down in a Balloon, farce, by John Oxenford ; Adelphi, April 10. 
Notre pons ; or, the Gipsy Girl of Paris, drama, in three acts, by Andrew Halliday; Adelphi, 
April 10, 
Joan of Arc, historical drama, in four acts, by Tom Taylor; Queen’s, April 10. 
Cut off with a Shilling, comedietta, by Theyre Smith; Prince of Wales’s, April 10. 
Truth ; or, the Spells of Love, spectacle, in three acts, by W. H. Pitt; Britannia, April 10. 
The Double Event, drama, in four acts, by Edward Towers ; East London, April 10 
Nightingale’s Wooing, extravaganza, by Arthur Rushton and Frank Arlon; Philharmonic 
Theatre, April 10. 
Peter the Shipwright, opera, in three acts, by Lortzing ; Gaiety, April 15. 
Creatures of Impulse, musical fairy tale, by W. 5S. Gilbert; Court, April 15. 
Little Robin Hood; or, Quite a New Beau, burlesque, by Robert Reece; New Royalty, 
April 19. 
A Fearful Fog, farce, by Frederick Hay; Vaudeville, April 22. : 
Falsacappa, opera bouffe, by Offenbach, adapted by H. 8. Leigh; Globe, April 22. 
Oh, My Head, farce, by F. Allen; Alhambra Palace Theatre of Varieties, April 24. 
The Crimson Scarf, comic opera, libretto by H. B, Farnie, music by J. E. Legouix; Alhambra 
Palace Theatre of Varieties, April 24. 
The Lighthouse, drama, in three acts, by J. C. Levey ; East London, April 29. 
What Is She, opera, in four acts, libretto by Palgrave Simpson, music by W. Plumpton; Royal 
Gallery of Illustration, April 29. 
Daisy Farm, drama, in four acts, by Henry J. Byron; Olympic, May 1. 
The Heart of a Brother, drama, in two acts; Britannia, May 1. 
Poll and Partner Joe, burlesque, by F. C. Burnand ; St. James’s, May 6. 
A Case of Pickles, farce, by G. C. Baddeley ; Royalty, May 6. 
Silence, drama, in four acts, by C. H. Ross; Holborn, May 6. 
Salammbo, the Lovely Queen of Carthage, burlesque; Holborn, May 6, 
The War Balloon ; ov, the Crime in the Clouds, drama, by W. Lovegrove; Victoria, May 6. 
Weeds, comedy, in four acts, by Miss Walford (amateur performance); Gallery of Illustration, 
May 6. 
Edwin and Angelina, melodramatic burlesque, by Miss Walford (amateur performance); Gallery 
of Illustration, May 6. 
The Forlorn Hope, drama, in three acts, by C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, May 8. 
Playing at Loo-Loo, farce, by G. H. Macdermott ; Grecian, May 8. 
Romance and Reality, operetta, libretto by H. Foulkard, music by J. W. Elliott ; Concert Hall, 
Store-street, May 10. 
Bubble and Squeak, farce, by Frederick Hay ; Vaudeville, May 12. 
An English Gentleman ; or, the Squire's Last Shilling, comedy-drama, in three acts, by Henry 
J. Byron; Haymarket, May 13. 
Iodgers and Dodgers, farce, by Frederick Hay ; Strand, May 13, 
The Orange Tree and the Humble Bee; or, the Little Princess who was Lost at Sea, burlesque, 
by Henry J. Byron; Vaudeville, May 13. 
Cinderella in Quite Another Pair of Shoes, burlesque, by Frank W. Green; Royal Gardens, 
North Woolwich, May 20. 
Shadows, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Sir Charles L. Young; Princess’s, May 27. 


* 
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Great Erpectatioms, drama, in prologue and three acts, by W. 8S. Gilbert; Court, May 29. 

Not At All Jealous, farce, by T. W. Robertson ; Court, May 29. 

Fairly Foiled, drama, in four acts, by Oswald Allan; Grecian, May 29, 

Happiness at Home, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, May 29. 

The Gay City ; or, a Scene at the Siege, farce; Rovalty, June 12. 

Lamed for Life, comedy, in two acts, by Dr. Westland Marston; Royalty, June 12. 

Nell Gwynne ; or, the King and the Actress, extravaganza, by H. T. Arden ; Royalty, June 12. 

Sid, comedy-drama, by Paul Meritt ; Grecian, June 12. 

Not If I Know It, farcical extravaganza, in one act, by Henry J. Byron; Haymarket, June 17. ¢ 

The Bitter Reckoning ; or, a Rover from Many Lands, drama, in three acts, by C. H. Hazel- 
wood; Britannia, June 19. 

The Last Express, drama, in three acts, by W. H. Abel; East London, June 19. 

In Possession, operetta, libretto by R. Reece, music by Frederck Clay ; Royal Gallery of Illus- 
tration, June 22. 

The Waxwork Man, drama, in three acts, by C. A. Clarke; Victoria, June 26. 

~ Eileen Oge; or, Dark’s the Hour Before the Dawn, drama, in four acts, by Edmund Falconer ; 

Princess’s, June 29. 

A Criminal Couple, farce, by F. Herbert; Princess’s, June 29. 

Across the Continent, drama, in prologue and three acts, by James M‘Closkey; Alfred, July 8. 

The Bell Ringer of Notre Dame ; or, the Hunchback’s Love, drama, in three acts, by W. H. 
Abel; East London, July 8. 

Which is Which, comedietta, in one act, by Theyre Smith; Court, July 10. 

What Will He Do With It, farce, by Mr. Lightfoot (amateur performance) ; Assembly Rooms, 
Vauxhall-bridge-road, July 11. 

Primrose Farm, drama, by H. A. Major; Grecian, July 12. * 

Outwitted, comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. Vaughan; St. George’s Hall, July 14. 

Giselle; or, the Sirens of the Lotus Lake, burlesque, by Henry J. Byron; Olympic, July 22. 

Cupid in Waiting, comedy, in two acts, by Blanchard Jerrold; Royalty, July 22. 

The Lions’ Den, drama, in three acts; Victoria, July 22. 

Charms, comedy-drama, in four acts, by Sir Charles L. Young; Queen’s, July 26. 

Driven from Home, drama, in three acts, by G. H. Macdermott, Grecian, July 31. 

Joan of Arc; or, the Maid, the Amazon, and the Martyr, drama, in three acts, by Charles A. 
Clarke ; Victoria, August 7. 

The Lost Wife; or, a Husband’s Confession, drama, in three acts, by C. H. Hazlewood ; 
Britannia, August 7. 

A Romantic Tale, musical piece, by J. B. Johnstone; Alhambra, August 7. 

Ali About the Battle of Dorking; or, My Grandmother, extravaganza, by F, C. Burnand and 
Arthur Sketchley ; Alhambra, August 7. 

My Villa in Italy, farce, by C. Marsham Rae; Charing Cross, August 14. 

Our Own Correspondent, farce, by J. Strachan ; Charing Cross, August 14. 

Ingomar the Idiotic ; or, the Miser, the Maid, and the Mangle, burlesque, by Messrs, Allan and 
Howard; Alfred, August 19. 

Marie, operetta, by D’Oyley Carte; Opera Comique, August 26. 

Joan of Arc; drama, in five acts, by E. Villiers; East London, August 26. 

Crichton, burlesque, by R. Hartley Edgar; Charing Cross, August 30. 

Auramania ; or, Diamond’s Daughter, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Miss Johanna 
Pritchard; Alfred, September 4. 

Honour ; or, One Redeeming Spark, drama, in three acts, by J. Levey; Grecian, September 4. 

Hinko ; or, the Headsman’s Bond, romantic play, in prologue and five acts, by W. G. Wills; 
Queen’s, September 9. 

Apple Blossoms, comedy, in three acts, by James Albery ; Vaudeville, September 9. 

Fanchette ; or, the Will o’ the Wisp, drama, in four acts, by Mrs. Bateman; Lyceum, Sept. 11. 

A Missive from the Clouds, farce ; ete September 18. 

Twenty Thousand Pounds a Year, drama, by Edward Towers; New Pavilion, September 18. 

Rebecca, drama, in four acts, by Andrew Halliday ; Drury Lane, September 23. 

Number Six Duke Street, tarce, by Martin Becher; Drury Lane, September 23. 

Cinderella the Younger, extravaganza, in three acts, by Alfred Thompson ; Gaiety, Sept. 23. 

Watch and Wait, drama, in three acts; Surrey, September 23. 

Edmund Kean, drama, in four acts; Holborn, September 25. 

True as Steel, drama, by Edwin Romaine; Alfred, September 25. 

Fanchonette ; or, the Cricket, drama, in five acts ; Standard, September 30, 

Dreadfully Alarming, farce, by Conway Edwardes and E. A. Cullerne; Philharmonic, Sept. 30, 

The Three Musket Dears, and a Little One In, burlesque, by Messrs. Paulton; Strand, Oct. 5. 

Cast Aside; or, Loving Not Wisely but Too Well, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, 
October 4. 

Not in Vain, drama, by Paul Meritt; Grecian, October 5. 

Partners for Life, comedy, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron; Globe, October 7, 

The Woman in White, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Wilkie Collins; Olympic, 
October 9. 

The Boot on the Right Leg, farce, Olympic, October 9. 

The Matchmaker, comedy, in two acts, by C. 8. Cheltnam; Gaiety, October 11. 


Tweedie’s Rights, comic drama, in two acts, by James Albery; Vaudeville, May 27 
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Autumn Maneuvres, comedietta, by W. R. Stow; Vaudeville, October 14. 

Lost, drama, by Mons. Lambert Thiboust; Standard, October 16. 

Wanted, a Wife and Child, farce, by J. E. Soden; Alfred, October 16, 

Our Autumn Manwuvres, farce, by Charles Lamb Kenney ; Adelphi, October 21. 

Paquita ; or, Love in a Frame, comic opera, in two acts, music by Mr. Mallandaine, libretto by 
R. Reece ; Royalty, October 21. 

Braving the Storm, farce ; Sadler’s Wells, October 21. - 

The Last of the Race; or, the Warrior Women, equestrian dramatic spectacle, by George 
Sanger; Astley’s, October 21. 

Hilda’s Inheritance ; or, Livingstone’s Sin, drama, in four acts, by William Muskerry ; New 
Pavilion, October 21. 

Pickwick, comedy, in four acts, by James Albery ; Lyceum, October 23. 

La Belle Heléne, comic opera (English version), by Charles Lamb Kenney ; Gaiety, October 23. 

Frilled Petticoats, comic drama, in two acts, by Lewis C. Lyne; Gaiety, October 28. 

On Guard, drama, in three acts, by W.8. Gilbert ; Court, October 28. 

Lucrezia Borgia, drama, in three acts, by Frederick Belton ; Sadler’s Wells, November 4. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood, drama, in four acts, by Walter Stephens ; Surrey, November 4. 

Warranted Sound and Quiet in Harness, comedy, iti three acts, by J. T. Douglass ; Greenwich, 
November 10. 


Genevieve de Brabant, comic opera, by Offenbach (adapted by H. B. Farnie) ; Philharmonic, 
Islington, November 11. 

Paul Zegers ; or, the Dream of Retribution, drama, in three acts, by F.C. Burnand; Alfred, 
November 13. 

Woman—Her Rise and Fall in Life, drama, in three acts, by W. H. Pitt; Britannia, 
November 13. ; 

Night and Morning, drama, in one act, by Dion Boucicault ; Gaiety, November 19. 

Coals of Fire, comedy-drama, in three acts, by H. T. Craven ; Court; November 20. 

Camaralzaman and the Fair Badoura ; or, the Bad D(j)inn and the Good Spirit, extravaganza, 
by Henry J. Byron; Vaudeville, November 22. 

The Hidden Treasure, drama, in three acts, by the late Tom Parry and John Oxenford ; 
Adelphi, November 25. 

The Bells, drama, in three acts, by Leopold Lewis ; Lyceum, November 25. 

Marian and the Knight Templar ; or, the Early Days of Wallace, drama, by Charles Cooke ; 
Greenwich Theatre, November 25. 

By Command of the King, drama, by Edward Towers; New Pavilion, November 25. 

Isaac of York ; or, Saxons and Normans at Home, burlesque, by T, F, Plowthan ; Court, Nov. 29. 


ay an: 
Ale Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1870, TO NOVEMBER, 1871. 
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The Life of a Shingler ; or, a Puddler’s Revenge, drama, by Mr. Hall; Adelphi Theatre, Coat- 
pridge, December 2. 

Grandfather's Little Nell, drama; Theatre Royal, Bristol, December 3. 

Dick Swiveller, drama, in four acts, by Charles Rennell; Theatre Royal, Brighton, Dec. 5. 

The Better Angel, drama, in four acts, by Wybert Reeve; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
December 5. 

Poor Lost Emily ; or, The Wreck of the Rosa, drama, in three acts, by W. Stephens; Theatre 
Royal, Uxbridge, December 5. 

Miss Tibbett’s Back Hair, farce, by Nugent Robinson; Theatre Royal, Dublin, December 5. 

‘vo Agreeable to be True, comedy, in two acts, by Wybert Reeve; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle- 

‘upon-Tyne, December 9. 

Antony and Cleopatra, burlesque, by J. F, Draper ; Royal Hall, Jersey, December 16. 

Love's Error, comedy-drama, in two acts, by Francis H. Manby (amateur performance) ; Theatre 
Royal, Southampton, December 20. 

Glory, farce, by H. P. Grattan; Theatre Royal, Halifax, January 2. 

War—the Fugitives; or, Surrounded, drama, by W. H. Abel; Theatre Royal, Ipswich, 
January 7. 

Angela ; or, Faithful and True, drama, in four acts, by Matthew Wardhaugh; Royal Queen’s 

“Theatre, Barnsley, January 23. 

Wor, drawa, by C. Daley ; Royal Albert Theatre, Portsmouth, Jannary 23. 

I Dine with My Mother, farce, by R. M. Levey; Theatre Royal, Dublin, January 23. 

Spell Bound, drama, by Henry Faucit Saville ; Theatre Royal, Dundee, February 3. 

The Old Curiosity Shop; or, the Life and Death of Little Nell, drama, by W. Sidney ; 
Theatre Royal, Norwich, February 6. 
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Mr. Scroggins ; or, Change of Name, farce ; Theatre Royal, Dublin, February. 6. 
The Way of the Wicked ; or, the Knights of the Green Baize, drama, by John Holmes Grover ; 
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Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, February 11. ' 
A Fearful Fog, farce, by Frederick Hay; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, February 11. 4 
Policy, comedy, in two acts, by T. W. Robertson; Theatre Royal, Glasgow, February 13. &| 
Rupert Dreadnought ; or, the Poisoner and the Secrets of the Iron Chest, drama, by H, R. - 
Beverley ; Royal Queen’s Theatre, Barnsley, February 13. - ps 
The Postal Card, farce; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, February 13. ni 





Aileen Asthore ; or, Irish Fidelity, drama, in four acts, by C. H. Hazlewood; Royal Albert 
Theatre, Portsmouth, February 20, 

















Flagger’s Telegram, farce, by W. H. Lonsdale; Theatre Royal, Great Grimsby, February 24. i, 
Cluricanne’s Tower ; or, the White Maiden of Tiernaboul, drama, by John Holmes Grover; i 

Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, February 24. fk 
The Adventuress, comedy-drama, by B. H. Hilton; Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Feb. 28. | 
Little Paul, drama, by W. Stephens ; Lyceum Theatre, Rochester, March 6. 








Corin ; or, the King of the Peaceful Isles, burlesque; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, March 6. 
The Lawless Witness ; or, the Convict’s Vow, drama; Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, March 7. 
Elfie; or, the Cherry Tree Inn, drama, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault; Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, March 10, r 
Anchora Machree, drama; Royal Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, March 13, ‘ 
The Fight at Dame Europa’s School, farce, by G. F. Ferneyhough (amateur performance) ; H 
Lecture Hall, Derby, March 17. 
Two Old Blokes, comedy, in one act, Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, March 17. 
Unele True; or, Little Gerty, drama, in prologue and four acts; Royal Albert Theatre, Ports- 
mouth, March 27. 
The War Balloon; or, the Nightly Courier of the Air, drama, by W. Lovegrove; Royal 
Queen’s Theatre, Barnsley, April 3. if 
Grip, drama; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, April 3. 
» 
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Gentle Nelly, drama; Theatre Royal, Bradford, April 8. 

Kenilworth, drama ; Theatre Royal, Manchester, April 8. 

Quilp; or, the Wanderings of Little Nell, drama, by T. G. Paulton; Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Wolverhampton, April 10. 

Alone in the World ; or, Without a Home, drama, by F. Fuller; T. R., Dewsbury, April 14. 

Did She Mean it ? comedy-drama, by Charles Rennell; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, April 17. ai 

Gabriel’s Plot, drama; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, April 17. Ih 

Geraldine’s Ordeal, drama, by 'T. B. Bannister ; Theatre Royal, Greenock, April 18. 

Charles O'Malley ; or, Love, Fun, and Fighting, drama, by Edmund Falconer ; Royal Amphi- 
theatre, Liverpool, April 22. } 

The Russian Ambassador, farce, by Henry Shield; T. R., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, April 25. it 

Oakwood Hall ; or, a Curious Will, drama, by W. Lane; Theatre Royal, Worcester, May 1. a 

For Life, drama; Theatre Royal, Bath, May 6. : aii 

Fanchette, the Will o’ the Wisp, drama, by Mrs. Bateman ; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, May 6. fi 

Alfred the Ingrate, burlesque, by Wentworth V. Bayly ; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, May 8. | 
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After Dinner, farce, by F. Netmore; Theatre Royal, Uxbridge, May 18. 
Women and Men, comedy, in three acts, by Augustus Dubourg; T. R., Manchester, May 22. 
Who's to Win? drama; Theatre Royal, Weymouth, May 24. hy 
The Lightning's Flash ; or, the Wild Steed of the Prairies, hippo-dramatic spectacle, by C. H. k 
Jazlewood ; Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, June 5. | 
The Wager, operetta, by Herr Kappey; Royal Marine Theatre, Chatham, June 20. i 
An Adder in the Path, drama; Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Glasgow, July 3. 2 
Kenilworth (new version), drama, Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, July 17, 4 
Robert Richborne ; or, the Disputed Title, drama; Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, July 31. 
The Lady of the Lake, drama, in four acts, by Charles Webb; T. R., Glasgow, August 14. ; 
The Two Roads of Life; or, Right and Wrong, drama; Theatre Royal, Swansea, August 14. ‘ 
True ds Steel, drama, by Edward Romaine; Theatre Royal, Darlington, August 21. 
Bosom Friends, comedy, by Horace Wigan ; Theatre Royal, Bradford, September 1. B; 
Effie’s Angel, comedy-drama, Theatre Royal, Sheffield, September 4. iN 
Drumcelog ; or, the Covenanters, drama ; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, September 5, tt 
Night and Morning, drama, in one act, by Dion Boucicault ; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, i 
September 7. 


















































Waverley ; or, a Rebel for Love drama; Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, September 11. 

St. Ronan’s Well, drama; by A. D. M‘Neill; Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, September 16. i 

The Canal Boat, drama; Theatre Royal, Swansea, September 20. iv 

Twilight, drama, in three acts, by Wilson Barrett ; Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, September 20, 

A Legend of Notre Dame, drama, by J.C Smith; Theatre Royal, Birmingham, September 25, 

The Rightful Heir; or, the Dead Hand and the Hour of One, drama; Theatre Royal, 
Swansea, September 25. 

An Heir from the Ocean ; or, Golden Evidence, drama; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, September 25. 

The Wreck df the Argosy, opera, in three acts, hy W. H. Birch; Town Hall, Reading, 
October 3, 

Wedded Bliss, comedietta, by George Gordon ; Theatre Royal, Cork, October 3, 

Griffith Gaunt, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Charles Reade; T. R., Leicester, Oct. 9. 
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Fadette, the Golden Gadfly, drama, by T. L. Greenwood ; Prince of Wales’s, Rochdale, Oct 

Tempted, Fallen, and Saved, drama, in five acts; Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, October 24. 

The Line of Life; or, Mind Your Points, drama, by William Sidney; Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Glasgow, October 

The Dark Glen of Bally Foih!, drama, by Edward Stirling ; Theatre Royal, Ipswich, Oct. 28. 

The as gn and the Outcast ; or, the Perils of a Steam Forge Hammer, drama, in three acts, 
by John Mortimer; Theatre Royal and Opera House, Blackburn, October 20. - 

The Face in the Moonlight, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Charles Osborne ; Amphi- 
theatre, Leeds, October 30. 

Light and Dark, drama, by Matthew Wardhaugh; Victoria Theatre, Longton, October 30. 

Alone in the World, drama, in four acts, by Elliot Galer ; Theatre Royal, Reading, November 13. 

Wanted a Wife, operetta, libretto by E. Spencer, music by Rosario Aspa > Music Hall 
Leamington, November 15. 

Our Town ; or, the First of Novembe vr, comedy, by Joseph Dav ies: Public Hall, Warrington, 
November 16. 

Sally Cavanagh ; or, a Tale of Tipperary, drama, by J. G. Mansfield ; T. R., Dewsbury, Nov. 18 

The State Courier, drama, by James Pitney Weston ; Theatre Royal, Wigan, November 20, 

Rank, comedy Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, November 20. 

A Leaf in the Life of Our American Cousin, comic sketch ; Theatre Royal, Reading, Nov, 22. 

The Tempted, drama, by Lieut.-Colonel Addison ; Theatre Royal, Norwich, November 24. 

Ivanhoe ; or, the Maid of Yor i, drama, by Richard Edgar ; Amphitheatre, Liverpool, Nov. 27. 


A NOVEL APOLOGY, 


Old Emery was, at one period of his career, celebrated for ‘his personification of the 
incorruptible but tender-hearted sentinel in “ Pizarro.” One evening “ Pizarro” was advertised, 
and the audience, having waited beyond the usual time for the curtain to rise, became impatient 
when at length an actor came forward and informed the audience, that, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of a principi al performer, they were obliged to request a few minutes’ longer indulgence. The 
actor was scarcely off the stage, when Mr. John Kemble, dressed for Rolla, walked on and said: 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, at the request of the principal pe *rformers in the play this evening, I am 
to inform you, that the person alluded to is Mr. Emery! The house received this exp jlanation 
without any expression of disappointment. Scarcely had Mr. Kemble quitted the stage, when, 
dressed in a greatcoat and dirty boots, his face red with haste and wet with perspiration, on 
rushed the culprit. Emery stayed some moments before the audience, apparently much agitated, 
and at length delivered himself to this effect: “ Ladies and gentlemen, this is the first time I 
have ever had occasion to appear before you as an apologist. As I have been the sole cause of 
the delay in your entertainment, allow me shortly to offer my excuse; when I am sure I shall 
obtain an acquittal, especially from the fair part of this brilliant assemblage. Ladies (for you I 
most particularly address), my wife”—and here the poor fellow’s feelings almost overcame him 

‘my wife was but an hour since brought to bed, and I —” thunders of applause interrupted 
the apology—“ and I ran for the doctor—” “ You’ve said enough!” exclaimed a hundred tongues. 
“T could not leave her, ladies, until I knew she was safe—” ‘* Bravo, Emery, you've said 
enough !” was re-echoed from all parts of the house. Emery was completely overpowered ; and 
after another ineffectual attempt to proceed, retired, having first placed his hand upon his heart 
and bowed gratefully to all parts of the house. The play proceeded without interruption, but it 
appeared Emery had not forgotten his obligation to Kemble ; for, in the scene before the prison, 
in which Rolla tries to corrupt the sentinel by money, the following strange interruption occurred 
in the dialogue :— Rolla; “ Have you a wife?” Se ntinel ; “I have.” Rolla; ** Children?” Sen- 
tinel ; “ I had two this morning, I have got three now.” ‘Toud applause followed this retaliation, 
which continued so long, that the entire effect of the scene was lost: and Mr. Kemble, after 
waiting some time in awkward confusion, terminated it by abruptly rushing into the prison. 


Acting unpEeR Dirricuttres.—When John Kemble first took to the stage, he was often 


involved in rather ludicrous situations arising from extreme distress. One night, when he was to 
appear as Ventidius, in “ All for Love,” he was much embarrassed by his landlady retaining his 
shirt, which she had to wash, until he paid fifteen pence which was due, but impossible to raise. 
The rest of the company was in equal distress, and, to add to the loss of his shirt, only one 
ruffle could be found amongst them. To appear without ruffles he would not, so he pinned the 
single ruffle on one hand, keeping the other carefully hidden, and occasionally shifting the ruffle 
from one hand to the other, thus evading observation. 

BENEVOLENCE OF AN AcTRESS.—The celebrated Mdlle. Lecouvreur, of the Theatre Frangais, 
was hurrying home late on a raw cold night, when she was accosted by a poor woman with four 
little children, who, in a tone of bitter suffering, beseeched the actress to take pity on her 
destitute condition. Mademoiselle Lecouvreur searched in her pockets, but found nothing. 
** Wait,” said she, ‘‘my good woman, I will give you more than you could have hoped for ;” 
and instantly throwing off her mantle, she began to recite the imprecations of Camilla with a 
superiority of talent that soon collected a crowd around her, notwithstanding the weather, and 
afterwards made a collection which more than satisfied the poor woman. 
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. oy ‘ ‘ rT 
Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary for 1871. 
Arberto, Thomas, one of the Alberto Troupe, aged 31, November 8. 
ALLForD, Mrs. Emma, wife of Fred. Allford, Pantomimist, February 15. 
Antuony, C. F., for many years connected with the musical profession in Manchester, July 23. 
AvbBeER, Daniel Francois Esprit, aged 89, May 13. 
BEDFORD, Paul John, Comedian, aged 78, January 11. 
BrrcHa.t, William John (known as W. J. Seymour), Comedian, aged 33, March 23. 
Bisuop, Mr., formerly Sprite at the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, August —. 
Botton, Mrs. Caroline, wife of Edwin Bolton, Comedian, aged 28, January 31. 
Bosayeck, Herr, Musical Director at New Star Music Hall, Liverpool, May 12. 
Bovreeots, Mons. Anicet, French Dramatist, January —. 
BraDWELL, Edmund, Theatrical Decorator, aged 72, July 25. 
Bratt, William, proprietor of the Museum Concert Hall, Wolverhampton, aged 55, Jan. 11. 
Brent, Mrs. Bessie (née Eliza Travers), Actress, late of Sadler’s Wells, February 9. 
Browy, Frederick, Pianist at the Oxford Music Hall, Liverpool, February 24. 
Browne, David, Amateur Actor, aged 28, July 28. 
Bucuanan, Mrs. J. (née Miss Sarah Vivash), Actress, July 11. 
Bureess, William, Comedian, aged 35, April —. 
Bussy, James, Comic Vocalist, aged 45, April 29. 
Byrng, Charles, Amateur Actor, aged 27, June 11. 
CakRoLtL, Nicholas Cahill, Comedian and Pantaloon, October 19. 
Carrer, John, Musician, Theatre Royal, Nottingham, aged 35, February 9. 
Crrissa, Madlle., Trapeze Performer, aged 21, June 19. 
CHAMBERS, James, well known in the theatrical profession, aged 44, April 4. 
CuamBeks, Sydney, Comedian, April 7. 
Cuamp:on, George, Professor of Music, aged 60, January 16. 
CxrapMaN, William, Musical Directoratthe People’s Concert Hall, Manchester, ag. 41, Apr. 2. 
Cuapman, Nathan, Boxkeeper, Theatre Royal, Grimsby, September 21. 
CuHATTERTON, John Balsir, Harpist, aged 66, April 9. 
Cuvurcu, George, Pianist, May 23. 
Coxuins, Isaac, Professor and Teacher of the Violin, aged 73, November 24. 
Cosnett, T., Comic Vocalist, aged 27, October 19. 
CrawsHaw, John, Violinist, aged 35, June 11. 
Crew, Mr., of the firm of Hopwood and Crew, Music Publishers, June 15. 
CrowrTueEr, Richard, Clog Dancer, aged 21, July 3. 
D’ AtBERTE, Theodore, Dancer, June 30. 
Daxsy, William (known as Pablo Fanque), Circus Proprietor, aged 67, May 4. 
Davison, Charles, Christy Minstrel Comedian, October 11. 
Deacon, James, Proprietor of Deacon’s Music Hail, Sadler’s Wells, aged 68, July 13. 
De Rosa, Signor, Tenor Singer, Naples, Italy, aged 90, August —. 
Derscuames, Mons. Emile, Musical Composer, aged 79, April —. 
Dixon, Edwin, Comedian, aged 42, November 14. 
Dxew, William, Vocalist, May 20. 
Dvsois, Mdille, Emilie, of the Theatre Frangais, Paris, aged 33, October —. 
Dyas, Mrs. Ann Ada, Actress, wife of E. Dyas, of the Lyceum, and mother of Miss Ada 
Dyas, of the Olympic, aged 48, December 1. 
Epaar, Robert, Lessee of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, May 25. 
Eis, George, Professor of Music, aged 54, October 8. 
Essex, George, sen., Bass Vocalist, aged 55, August —. 
FacLkner, Mrs. Fanny, Actress, August 18. 
Ferts, Mons. Francois Joseph, Musical Composer, Brussels, aged 85, March 25. 
Forest, Charles, actor, July —. 
Fossrookr, Thomas Leopold, Pantomimist, Melbourne, Australia, June 18. 
Fow er, William, Musician, aged 25, November 2. 
Frias, Duchess de (née Miss Victoria Balfe), Vocalist, January 22. 
Frias zey, Frederick, an inmate of the Royal Dramatic College, October 27. 
Garratt, John, Clown, November 25. 
Grr, Miss Caroline Eliza Palmer, Actress, aged 19, September 4. 
Gress, Robert Wilkes (known as Harrison), Pantomimist, aged 51, June 17. 
Gi1BERT, William, Cornet Player, aged 23, January 8. 
Gru, John, Comic Singer, aged 41, March 13. ; 
Gioxer, Leonard, Leader of the Orchestra at the Victoria Theatre, aged 30, March 20, 
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Grover, Mrs., wife of Professor Glover, November 5. 

Gomersat, Mrs. Maria, wife of Mr. Wm. Gomersal, Lessee T, R., Sheffield, ag. 26, June 9. 

Hatz, William Palmer, Burlesque Writer, aged 46, June 4. 

Hampton, Mr., Aéronaut, aged 72, June 11. 

Haroxp, Henry, Actor, aged 44, September 2. 

Hewry, Mrs. K. Bayle, Actress, February 2. 

Hiron, J. W., Negro Minstrel, aged 35, January 2. 

Hirp, James William, Bandmaster, Hon. Artillery Company, aged 43, February 7. 

Honpeers, Mrs. Ann Elizabeth, Serio-comic Vocalist, aged 29, September 16. 

Hoxioway, John, Actor, July 10. 

Hovp1n, Robert, Conjuror, aged 66, June —. 

Howakp, William Jas., Actor, of the Victoria and old Queen’s Theatres, aged 62, March 2. 

Howarp, William Chouet, Actor, aged 65, April 5. 

Horcuinson, Joseph, late Proprietor of Oxford Music Hall, Middlesborough, ag. 44, Jan. 26. 

Jackson, George, Chairman at Sam Collins’s Musie Hall, aged 24, October —. 

Jackson, Mrs. Isabella, wife of T. Jackson, Pavilion Music Hall, Sheffield, ag. 26, June 8. 

Jarvis, Henry, a member of Douglas’s Dramatic Company, aged 44, October 12. 

Jounson, John, Comedian, of Leicester, aged 47, October 10. 

Jones, Dr. W. T., a well-known Amateur Actor, and Hon. Physician to the Dramatic, 
Kquestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association, aged 42, January 5. 

JosePu, John Charles, Patentee and Lessee of the Queen’s Royal Theatre, Dublin, Nov. 8. 

Knorr, Herr Ludwig, Actor, August —. 

Kirk, Miss Helen, Scottish Vocalist, January 30. 

Larrar, Mrs., wife of William Laffar, Clown, January 28. 

Lambert, John, one of the Proprietors of the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, aged 56, July 24. 

Lavrir, William Pitcairn, Actor, Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, aged 28, November 20. 

Lex, George, Comedian, aged 47, October 1. 

Le Vent, J., Gymnast, October 25. 

LinGakD, George Alexander, of the Christy Minstrels, St. James’s Hall, ag. 32, Oct. 31. 

Lowe, Herr Ludwig, German Actor, Vienna, March —. 

Maccomo, Martini, Lion Tamer, aged 32, January 11. 

MairianD, Miss Ada, Serio-Comic Singer, April 24. 

Manpexs, Mr., Menagerie Proprietor, November 18. 

Mason, J. M., Organist, Macclesfield, aged 27, March 29. * 

Marruews, Frank, Comedian, aged 64, July 24. 

Marruews, Mrs. Fanny Marie, wife of Tom Matthews, Clown, late of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres, November 5. ; 

Matruerwson, John, Actor, Dalry, Ayrshire, April 3. 

Mavenam, Augustus Freshwater, Negro Minstrel, aged 41, February 19. 

Montcomery, Charles, Tenor Singer, aged 30, April 30. 

Monteomery, Walter, Actor, aged 44, September 1. 

Morpavunt, John, Actor, July 16. 

McCormack, Benjamin, Clown, November 24. 

McCormack, Mrs. M. (née Bramah), Ballet Mistress Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, April 13. 

McGreoor, Joseph, Jacobite Vocalist, January 7. 

Nanvron, Lewis, Dramatist and Actor, aged 31, April 2. 

Newman, George, Comic Vocalist, aged 48, November 2. 

Oxrorp, Mr. (better known as Hugo), Trapezist, aged 18, August 27. 

PexcivaL, Wiliam, Negro Vocalist and Dancer, aged 37, April 4. 

Puitiips, Frederick (Philip Hannan), Lessee and Manager of the T.R., Wrexham, May 14. 

Puituips, Andrew, Scenic Artist, aged 70, September 9. ' 

Pirt, Charles, Actor, late of the Exeter and Weymouth Theatres, January 15. 

Pirt, John, Proprietor of Jude’s Concert Hall, Dublin, aged 46, November 27. 

Porrer, Philip Cipriani, late Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, aged 78, Sept. 26. 

Prive, Sam, late Banjoist of Sam Hague’s Slave ‘Troupe ot Christy’s, October 11. 

Ramsay, Scott (l. H. Mackillop), Amateur Actor, May 15, . 

Rayner, Mrs. Sarah, Provincial Actress, aged 50, March 12. 

RKayNnuam, Misa, Actress, aged 27, August 23. 

Ray, John William, Actor, aged 64, September —. 

Reep, I., Violoncellist (father of Mr. German Reed), Fitzroy, Melbourne, ag. 76, June 18. 

Reever, George, Cornet Player, October 6. 

Reviat, Mons. Alphonse, French Musical Composer and Musician, aged 61, October —. 

Revit1, Mrs. Wallace Ann, wife of Willian Revill, of the People’s Concert Hall, Ashton- 
under- Lyne, aged 35, March 14. 
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Reyrwnorps, John, Trish Comedian, aged 29, March 27. 

Roserrson, Thomas William, Dramatic Author, aged 42, February 3. 

RopeRrtson, Edward Shafto, Actor, aged 27, September 1. 

Rog, John E., Pantomime Writer, aged 33, February 29, 

Rog, Mrs. R., wife of Alfred Roe, Manager of Thornton’s Varieties, Leeds, ag. 35, Nov. 19. 
Rogers, Robert John, Manager of the Croydon Theatrical Company, aged 34, Oct. 20. 
Row ey, Joseph (Signor Eurardo), Spiral Ascensionist, aged 26, August 7. 

Rusti, Signora, Italian Opera Vocalist, January 15. 

Russet, William H., Stage Manager at Day’s Crystal Palace, Birmingham, ag. 49, May 81, 
RypeEr, William, Solo Cornet, of the Christy Minstrels, St. James’s Hall, ag. 24, June 14, 
Satnt Yves, Mons. Deadde, Belgian Dramatist, August —. 

Sansom, Mrs. Charles, Contralto Vocalist, July 16. 

Saunvers, George, Comedian, June 20. 

Savitte, Henry Faucit, Dramatist, aged 26, July 28. 

Scumuck, A., late Musical Director at the Haymarket, October —, 

Scort, Robert, Clown, aged 36, January 28. 

Sennett, W. H., Comedian, and Lessee of the Coatbridge and Paisley Theatres, Nov. 14. 
Seveste, Mons. Langlois, Actor, of the Theatre Frangais, Paris, January —. 

Srvoratr, J. P., Baritone Vocalist, August —. 

Situ, Stephen, Actor, formerly of the Adelphi and Surrey Theatres, aged 69, July 10. 
Surru, Joseph, Acrobat, aged 42, August 12. 

SpriiEr, James, junior, Musician, August 3. 

StamMmMers, Joseph, Promoter of Wednesday Concerts at Exeter Hall, May 30. 

Sr. Atbyn, Alfred, Vocalist, August 27. 

SurMAN, Joseph, long connected with the Sacred Harmonic Society, aged 66, Jan. 20. 
Sweermay, Mrs. Rose, wife of Robert Sweetman, Comedian, January 17. 

TavsiG, Carl, Pianist, Leipzig, Germany, July 16. 

THALBERG, Mons., the eminent Pianist, April —. 

Taomas, Mrs, Edward, Dramatic Authoress, January 7. 

THompson, Charles H., late Acting Manager at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, Feb. 7. 
Tuorrr, Thomas, Amusement Caterer, Norwich, February 14. 

TuvrE, Hanson, Ceiling Walker, Trieste, March —. 

Ticeuurst, John, Musician, aged 76, September 14. 

Vavuauan, James Jones, Comic Vocalist, aged 59, July 16. 

Veruoerr, Heinrich C., Harpist, aged 48, July 22. 

Vinina, Frederick, Actor, aged 81, June 2. 

Warner, J. L., Actor (son of the late Mrs. Warner), aged 26, June 27. 

Warternovsg, Mrs. John (known as Mrs, H. Wallis), Provincial Actress, January 8. 
Watson, Mrs., an inmate of the Royal Dramatic College, October 27. 

Weston, Mrs. Louise Caroline (née Laidlaw), Actress, aged 23, January 26. 

Wess, Miss Constance, Vocalist, aged 31, October —. 

West, John, for twenty-three years connected with the Bath Theatre, aged 52, Oct. 7. 
Waite, J., Low Comedian, aged 72, August 9. 

WIuuEeNens, Madame, wife of Professor Willenens, Wizard, May 24. 

Wittiams, Daniel James, Actor, aged 55, September 25. 

Witton, Henry Dolan, Theatrical Agent, aged 28, November 3. 

Woop, J. C., Tragedian, aged 49, October —. 

YeEtxsnp, Miss Estelle D’Arcy (Miss Bodenham), Burlesque Actress, aged 27, July 23. 


DRAMATIC INSTITUTIONS. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND.—Instituted, 1760. Incorporated, 1774. Office—10, 
Lowther Arcade. 

DRURY LANE THEATRICAL FUND.—For the support of Decayed Actors and Actresses, Members 
of H. M. Company of Comedians, their Widows and Children. Instituted by David Garrick, 1766. 
Incorporated, 1775. Oftice—27, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 

ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND.—Iustituted, February 16th, 1839. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, January 29th, 1853. For granting permanent pensions to actors, actresses, chorus- 
singers, dancers, pantomimists, and prompters. Secretary—Mr. Cullenford, Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, and Jasmine Cottage, New Malden, 8.W.; to whom it is requested all communications 
should be addressed. , . 

DRAMATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MUSICAL SICK FUND ASSOCTATION.—Established, 1855, for 
the purpose of aiding members of the above professions in sickness and distress. Office—34, 
Wellington-street. Strand. 

ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE.—Instituted, July, 1858. Incorporated, June, 1859. | To provide 
homes and maintenance to aged and infirm actors and actresses. Office—20, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden. 
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THEATRES 


ABERDEEN—Royal, E. Price. 
AxpEersuot—Royal Club House, Major 

Goodenough, Secretary. 
AyRr—Queen’s, J. Smith. 
BakNSLEY—Queen’s, M. Wardhaugh. 
BarwstaPpLe—Royal. 
Bakrrow-in-FuRrNess— 

Royal, Jos. Holloway. 

Batu— Royal, W. Duck. 
Be.rast—RKoyal, J. F. Warden. 
BirKENHEAD— Royal. 

BirmMinGcuamM— Royal, M. H. Simpson, jun. 

Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. 
Briacksurn—Royal, C. H. Duval, 
Buiyru— Octagon, R. Fynes. 
Bouron—Royal, J. P. Weston. 
Buraprorp— Royal, Charles Rice. 

Alexandra. 

3RECON— Royal, 
Bristot— Royal, J. H. Chute. 

New Royal, J. H. Chute. 
Briguron— Royal, H. Nye Chart. 
BurniEy—Royal Albert, L. Ashworth. 
Burton-on-Trent—W. H. Wilson. 
Bury St. Epmunps—Royal, W. Sidney. 
Bury (Lancashire)—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
CamBripGE—Royal, W. R. Clifton. 
CantTEkBuRY—Royal, W. Davey. 
Carpirr—Royal, John Thomas. 
CaruisLE—Royal, J. Macdonald. 
CurstER— Royal, H. Bradford. 
CuESTERFIELD—Co., T. P. Wood, Sec. 
CuHELTENHAM—Royal, F. Wallace, 
CoaTBripGE— Royal, W. H. Sennett. 

Adelphi, John Sheridan, 

Corx-— Royal, R. C. Burke. 
Queen’s. 
CoLtcuEsTER— Royal. 
Coventry— Royal, F. G. Venimore. 
Croypon—Royal, Thos. Lacy. 
Dar.tinetron— Royal, E. Bayle Henry. 
DavENTRY— Royal. 
Drrpy—Star, N, Harris. 
Drvonrort— Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
Drwspury — Royal, Executors, Messrs. 
Shaw and Field. 
DoncasTER— 

Royal, Capt. Disney Roebuck. 
Dovertas—Royal, Mosley White. 

Victoria. 

Dovexr—Royal, B. Browning. 
Dusiin— Royal, J. Harris. 

Queen’s. 

Guiety, J. and M. Gunn, 
Domrrizs—A. M‘Lein. 

DunpiE— Royal, J. H. Robb. 
Epinzavuncu—Royal, R. H. Wyndham, 

Princess’s—A. M‘Neill. 

Operetta House. 

Ex.ein— Royal, EF. Duckenfield. 
Exzrer— Royal, F. Nevbe, 





IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


FatkirkK—F, Alderson. 
GLascow—Royal, Glover and Francis, 
Prince of Wales’s, W. Sidney. 

Alexandra. 

GRAVESEND— Royal. 
GREENOCK—Royal, A. Wright. 
GREENW1CcH—Royal, C. Cooke. 
Great Grimspy—Royal, W. Raymond. 
GLovucesteR—Royal, J. Blinkhorn. 
GUERNSEY—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
Hantey— Royal, James Rodgers. 
Hairax— Royal, F. Rawlings. 
HarrierooL—Royal, J. H. Hudspeth. 
HartLePoot (West)—Royal, Miss J. 
Maurice. 
HastinGs— Royal. 
HvupprrsrigLp—Royal, E. Clayton. 
Hutt—New Royal, Sefton Parry. 
Ipswich—Royal. 
J ARROW-ON-T yNE— Royal, T. H. Shorrocks. 
JERSEY—Royal, W. Knowles. 
KIDDERMINSTER—Amphitheatie, A. Court, 
KitmarnocK— Royal, Wood Taylor. 
LrEps—Royal, J. Coleman. 

Amphitheatre, J. Hobson. 
Lr1cestER—Royal, John Windley. 
Limerick—The Vaudeville, Messrs, Ray- 

mond and O’ Rourke. 
Lixcotx—Royal, J. Coleman. 
Liverpoort-—-Alexandra, Edward Saker. 

Adelphi, L. Courtenay. 

Amphitheatre, H. Leslie. 

Colosseum, T. T. Heath. 

Prince of Wales, Co., Limited. 

Royal, Isaac De Freece. 
Lonpon—Adelphi, B, Webster. 

Alexandra. 

Alfred, C. Harcourt. 

Alhambra, Co., Limited, 

Amphitheatre, Charman. 

Astley’s, J. and G. Sanger. 

Britannia, 8. Lane. 

Bower, V. Hazleton. 

Charing Cross, F. Maccabe, 

Covent Garden, F. Gye. 

Court, Miss M. Litton. 

Drury Lane, F. B. Chatterton. 

East London, Morris Abrahams, 

Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. 

Garrick, J. Richards, 

Globe, H. J. Montague. 

Grecian, B. O. Conquest. 

Haymarket, J. B. Buckstone, 

Her Majesty’s. 

Holborn, Ss. Parry. 

King’s Cross, J. Dryden. 
Lyceum, H. L. Bateman, 
Olympic, W. H. Liston. 
Opera Comique. 

Oriental, Michael Abrahams, 
Philharmonic, C, Morton, 
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Lonpow (continued) — 
Princess’s, B. Webster. 
Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 
Prince of Wales’s, Mrs. Bancroft. 
Queen’s, E. Clifton. 
Royalty, E. Clifton. 
Sadler’s Wells, F. Belton. 
St. James’s, Mrs. J. Wood. 
Surrey, E. F. Edgar. 
Standard, J. Douglass. 
Strand, Mrs. Swanborough. 


St. George’s Opera House, Dr. Wylde. 


Varieties, George Harwood. 
Vaudeville, D. James and T. Thorne. 
Victoria, Company. 


Victoria Hall (Bijou), T. Bayley. 


Crystal P: ulace, C ompany. 

Cremorne, J. Baum. 

Gallery of Illustration, G. Reed. 
LonponDERRY—Queen’s, Hetfernon. 
Lonetron—M. Wardhaugh. 
Lynn—Royal, J. F. Young. 
MaCcCLESFIELD—Royal, Henry Hampton. 
Matpstone—Royal, G. Ellerton. 
Mancuester—Royal, J. Knowles, 

Prince’s, C. Calvert. 

New Queen’s, J. Bailey. 
Mareate—Royal, R. Thorne. 
Mrppiesporoven—Royal, John Imeson. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE— 

Royal, Glover and Francis. 

Tyne, G. Stanley. 


Newport (Mon.).—Victoria Hall, R. F. 


Smith. 
Norwicu—Royal, Miss May Holt. 
Nortuampron—Royal, R. Higgitt. 
NorrrncuamM—Royal, F. Musgrave. 
OLpHamM—Royal, J. Finch. 
Oxrorp—Victoria, J. Hatch. 
Patstey—Royal, T. C. Howitt. 

Exchange Rooms, M. Kyle. 
Prymovuru—- Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
Portsmovtu—Roy il, H. Rutley. 

Royal Albert, "W. Montague. 

St. George’s Hall, G. H. Atkins. 
Preston—Royal, C. Ht. Duval. 
Reapinc—Royal, Elliot Galer. 


MUSIC HALLS 


ABERDARE —Volunteer, J. Woodcock. 

ABERDEEN—Grand, W. M‘Farland. 

AccrINGTON— 

ABERDEEN—Alhambra, W. M‘Farland. 

AtpErsuotT—Victory, Albert Steele. 
Alexandra. 

Asurorp—Volunteer, J. Moore. 


AsuTon-UNDER-LyN&—People’s,W. Revill. | 
Barrey-Carr (Yorksbire)—-O rown Hotel. | 


Barnstey—Surrey, Mrs. 8. West. 


Wire Trellis, J. Mirfin. 





Albion Hotel, H. Maudsley. 


Ricnmonp—Her Majesty’s, W. Sidney. 
RocuEsteR—Lyceum, Ww. Austen. 
RocuDatE— 
Prince of Wales, John Foote. 
Rotuernam—C. Gill. 
RosHERVILLE, G. Jones. 
Runcorn—Royal. 
Rypr—Royal, James Rodgers. 
ScarBoroucu—Royal, W. Reeve. 
Seauam Harsour — Alhambra, J. C. 
Hunter. 
SHEFrFrretD—Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Alexandra Opera House, T. Youdan. 
SHEERNESS—Royal, W. Montague. 
Suretps (North)—Royal, H. Powell. 
SurELps (South)—Royal, G. Whyatt. 
Surewspury— Royal, D. Lewis. 
SIrTinGBouRNE— Royal. 
Sovurnampron—Royal, J. W. Gordon. 
Sramrorp— Royal, H. Johnson. 
Srockrort—Royal, J. Barrett. 
STocKTON-on-TEES— 
New Royal, G. H. Chaplin. 
Old Royal, R. Stoddart. 
Sr. Heten’s— Royal, Miss Goddard. 
SrRATFORD-oN-AVoN—Royal, W. Adams, 
Sec. 
SunDERLAND—Royal, W. Beverley. 
Lyceum, E. D. Davis. 
SwanseaA—Royal, G. Melville. 
Torquay —Lyceum, H. W. Gilleno. 
Tunstatt—Prince of Wales, Miss J. Willis, 
Uxsripe@r.— Royal. 
WaKEFIELD—Royal, J. Brooke. 
WarrinGton—Royal, J. F. Marsh. 
New Prince of Wales, B. Sheridan. 
Weymovutu—Royal, F. Neebe. 
WdHITEHAVEN—Koyal, J. F. M‘Fadyen. 
Wican—Royal, J. P. Weston. 
Wrixpsor—Royal, Capt. Fremantle. 
Wotveruampton—Royal, J. 8. Brewster. 
Prince of Wales, J. 8. Brewster. 
Opera House, S. Hand, 
WorcesTer— Royal, 
Wootwicu— Royal, Charles Bishop. 
Yarmoutu— Royal, J. F. Young. 
York—Royal, J. Coleman. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


| Barrow-In-FurNEss— 


Alexandra, J. Wearden. 

Alhambra, Mrs. Atkinson, 

Royal, Liddy. 
Betrast—Alhambra, D. Lowrey. 

Imperial Colosseum, Mrs. Shearer. 

Shakspeare, Miss E. Grey 
BrrkennEAD—Argyle, D. Grannell. 
BirMincuamM— 

Birmingham, Messrs. Judd and Co. 

Crystal Palace, J. Day, 
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Brir2MincuamM (continued)— 
London Museum, G. Biber. 
Star, W. Walker. 
Steam Clock, J. Inshaw. 
Brrston—Lion Hotel, W. G. Masters, 
Bisuor Avcktanp—Royal, A. Boyd. 
Bush Inn, G. Brown. 
Bracksurn—Odd Fellows, Barlow. 
People’s, Mrs. Entwistle. 
Lord Byron, Francis Cliff. 
Borron—Museum, J. P. Weston. 
Boston—Falcon Hotel, W. Hattersley. 
Braprorp—Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 
Colosseum, Messrs. Smith and Binks. 
3RIERLEY Hit~t—Victoria, Addenbrook. 
Bricguron—Oxford, B. W. Botham. 
Bristot—Alhambra, R. F. Jones. 

City, F. C. Owen. 

Avonmouth Gardens. 
Brompton (Kent)— 

Shepherd and Shepherdess, J. T. Hulls. 
BRownuli.1s, near Walsall— 

Station Inn, W. Roberts. 
Buryitey—Museum, H. Mitchell. 

Bay Horse, J. Cowell. 

People’s, J. W. Allen. 

Bursiem (Staffordshire) — 

Prince Albert, J. Harding. 

White Hart, Dave Hurley. 

Bury (Lancashire)—Albion, H. Howarth. 
CambBripGE—Lamb, F. Parker. 
CanTERBURY—Alexandra, R. Quelch. 

Carpirr—Victoria, F. W. Hoffmann. 

CaRLISLE—Prince’s, W. Royston. 
CuaTHam— 

Alhambra, Doricourt and Clements. 

Jarnard’s, D, Barnard. 
CuxLTENHAM— 

Wellington, A. F. M‘Farland. 
CuEsTERFIELD—Spa, 8S. Grehan. 
CoLcuEsTER—Leslie’s, C. Leslie. 
Covintry—Britannia, J. Eaves. 

Sydenham Palace. 

Crewe (Cheshire) —Adelphi, J. Steele. 

Oak Farm, W. G. Stuart. 
Dxeat—Duke of York. 
Dewspury—Savile, R. Tempest. 
Drrsy—Alhambra Vaults, E. Selby. 

Hefford’s, J. Hefford. 
DoncastERr—Duke of York, Dodgson. 

Oxford, Arundel. 

Surrey, Harrison. 
Dover—Clarence, B. Browning. 
Dusrin—Harp, M. Nolan. 

Jude’s Hotel, J. Pitt. 

Monster Saloon, Mrs. Connell, 

St. Patrick’s, J. 8. Lofthouse. 
Doupiry—Barrel, T. Charles. 

Castle, Mrs. Belton. 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

The Vine, Ellis. 

London Wine Vaults, C. Hardy. 
DounprEE—Dundee, W. M‘Farland. 
Epinsurcu—Southminater, H. Levy. 


| 
| 
| 
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Exzanp (Yorkshire) — 

Alhambra, C. J. Gelder. 
FatmoutnH—King’s Arms. 
GatTEsHraAD—Alexandra, E. J. Edwins. 
Giascow—Alexander, Owen & Adamson. 

Britannia, H. T. Rossborough. 

Royal, D. Brown. 

Scotia, Mrs. Baylis. 

Whitebait, J. Shearer. 


| GLrovcester—Alhambra, J. Baylis. 


Star, F. W. Davis. 


| Gravesenp—Oxford, C, Slater. 
| GREENWICH — 


Rose and Crown, C. 8. Crowder, 
Great Bripee—Stork, J. R. Lee. 


| Great GRimspy— 


Humber, F. M. Barber. 
Hatirax—Malt Shovel, G. Littlewood. 

Odd Fellows, J. Stansfield. 
Haniry—Alhambra, C. Simpson. 

Circus, W. H. Wilson. 

George and Dragon, B. Wright. 

New Inn, G. Ashford. 


Hvri1i—Alhambra Palace, C. H. & J. Hunt. 


Mechanics’, J. H. Wood. 
Oxford, T. Fussey. 


| HupDERSFIELD— Fountain, C. Cartlidge. 





| Hypr—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 


Theatre Royal, H. Mason. 

ItKieY (near Leeds)—Wharfdale, R. Short. 
JaRROW-ON-TyNE—Royal, T. Holmes. 
Kericutry— Haymarket Hotel, G. Corlass. 

People’s, J. Bainton. 

KipsGRoveE (near Tunstall) — 

Albion, J. Shutt. 

Lrerps—<Angel, John Brooke. 

Dock Street, Molyneaux. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Rose and Crown, J. Binks. 

Varieties, C. Thornton. 

White Hart, W. Webster. 
LEICESTER— 

Midland, W. Paul. 

Star, H. W. Gilleno. 
Leitu—Royal, G. J. Gruvelli. 
Liverroor—Adelphi, Harry De Freece. 

Alhambra, J. De Freece. 

Cambridge, B. Walker. 

Casino, B. Walker. 

Crystal Palace, D. Francis. 

Humphrey’s Clock, 8. Taylor. 

London, J. Simmons. 

Malakoff, D. Lowrey, jun. 

Oxford, Rodgett. 

Parthenon, J. G. Stoll. 

Rotunda, D. Grannell. 

Royal, B. W. Cooke. 

Star, Ambrose, Fineberg, and Lees, 

Theatre Royal, I. De Freece. 

Vine, W. F. Naylor. 

Lonerton (Staffordshire) — 

Borough, 8. Bridgwood. 

Star, W. Tipper. 

People’s, T. Bond. 
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Lonpon — 
Alexandra (Borough), Rebuilding. 
AlhambraTemperance,Tanner & Parkes. 
Battersea, D. Barrett. 
Bedford, A. Trotman. 
Cambridge, G. W. Nugent. 
Canterbury, E. Villiers. 
Deacon’s, J. Deacon. 
Evans’s, Co. (Limited). 
Forester’s, R. Fort. 
Gatti’s, C. and R. Gatti. 
Kensington, R. Parkin. 


London Pavilion, Loibl& Sonnhammer. 


Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 
‘M‘Donald’s, J. M‘Donald, jun. 
‘Metropolitan, G. Speedy. 
‘Middlesex, H. G. Lake. 

Oxford, M. N. Syers. 

Raglan, H. Hart. 

Regent, E. T. Smith. 

Royal, J. S. Sweasey. 

Sam Collins’s, H. Watts. 

South London, E. Villiers. 

Standard, Elliott. 

Star, Thomas Hayes. 

Sun, E. Williams. 

Variety, G. Harwood, 

Trevor, Street. 

Wilcox’s, Z. Wilcox. 

Wilton’s, G. Robinson. 

Winchester, R. Preece. 
MacciEesFiELD—Cross Keys, T. Bailey. 

Bridge Inn, Oldham, 

York Hotel, J. Burgess. 
Mamstone—Phenix, R. J. Farrant. 
Mancuester—Alhambra. 

Alexandra, W. S. Booth. 

Dog and Partridge, A. P. Phillips. 

Grecian, J. Bennett. 

People’s, T. Burton. 

Victoria, F. G. Barratt. 

Rising Sun, J. Sutton. 

Shakspeare, Pickford. 
Mertuyr—Bird-in-Hand, L. J. Davies. 
MippiesporouGH-on-TEeEes— 

Oxford, J. Imeson. 
NeEwcastix-on-TynE—Victoria, H. Smith. 

Oxford, J. Bagnall and W. W. Blakey. 
Nortaampron—aAlhambra, R. Higgett. 
Norwicu—East of England, T. J. Rodgers. 
NorrinauamM—Alhambra, R. Roche. 

Crown and Cushion, H. Metheringham. 

Star, H. Metheringham. 

St. George’s, G. Hooper. 
OrpHam—Adelphi, 8. Jackson. 

Albion, T. Gregson. 

Mumps, W. Sidebottom. 

Oxpsvry (near Birmingham)— 

King’s Arms, Mellor. 

People’s, R. W. Tilsley. 





Oxpsury (continued) — 

Red Cow, W. Sharland. 
PatstEY—Exchange Rooms, G. Caldwell. 
PLymMouTH—Oriental, Madam G. Goundry. 


| PorTsMOUTH 


South of England, W. Brown. 


| Preston—Crown, J. Ladyman, 


George, Leo Waddington. 
King’s Head, J. Blackoe. 
Sun, J. Crooke. 


| Ramsearge—Alexandra, H. Hart. 


Harp, Mrs. Martin. 

Philharmonic, Z. Belsey. 
Rocupate—Temperance, W. Jefferye. 
RornernHamM-—Alexandra, 8, Sweeney. 

Effingham, 8. Lister. 


Ola Thatched House, R. Hatfield. 


| SanpGate— Alhambra, R. Rigden, 


SCARBOROUGH — 
Prince of Wales, Bros. Waites. 


SHEFFieLD—Alhambra, E. J. Gascoigne. 


Canterbury, J. M‘Coy, jun. 
Fleur-de-Lis, Mrs. E, Parsonage. 
London, W. Cooper. 

Lyceum, J. Simpson. 

Old Tankard, T. Turner. 

Pavilion, T. Jackson. 
SHEERNESs—Oxsford, J. Morton. 
SHIELDs (South)— 

New Alhambra, S. B. Siddall. 
SovurHampron—Gordon’s, J. W. Gordon. 
SPENNYMOKE (Durham)— 

Cambridge, G. L. Watson. 
SraLypripGre—People’s, G. F. Charles. 


| STANNINGLEY (near Leeds)—Talbot, D. Lax. 
| Stock ron-on-exrs—Oxford, J.W. Spence. 


Srockrort—Apollo, W. H. Mayoh. 

People’s, W. Revill. 

Sr. HeLen’s—Pitman’s, J. C. Pitman. 
SUNDERLAND— Wear, S. H. Bell. 
Swansea—Corporation Arms, H, Tate. 
SypenHaAM—Talma, W. Smith. 
TunstaLt—People’s, Mrs. E. Dean. 
WakerietD—Theatre Royal, J. Brooke. 
WatsaLtt—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 

People’s, A. Beardmore. 

St. James’s, H. Mills. 

West Bromwicu—Exchange, C. Udall. 
West Hartieroor—Alhambra, J. Buatist. 

Victoria, W. H. Wright. 
Wittineron (Durham)— 

Albert, J. Rodgers. 
Wican—Theatre Royal, R. Forster & Sons. 
Winpsor—Wellington, A. Wheeler. 
Wo.veruamPpron— Museum. 

Prince of Wales, J. 8S. Brewster. 
Wootwicu—Canterbury, G. Moreland. 

Alhambra, W. Heathman. 

Ship Hotel, Mrs. Slowman. 
Worcesten—Worcester, J. Hill. 


MUSIC HALL SICK FUND PROVIDENT SOCIETY.—The object of this Association is to afford 
relief to the Members when sick, incapacitated by age or infirmity, or suffering from misfortune or 
death. All persons, of either sex, who shall have been two years in the profession, or whose liveli- 
hood is derived direct from Music Halls, are eligible. Offices—27, Brydges-strect, Strand, W.C, 
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LONDON MUSIC-HALL ARTISTES. 


Alexander, Madame. 
Astrop», Miss Maggie. 
Barclay, Miss Marie. 
Barrie, Miss M. 

Ve lmore, Miss 
Belmore, Madame. 
Bertini, Madame. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Brouzham, Miss 
Burns, Miss Jessie 
Burton, Miss Madeleine 
Cantrell, Miss 
Carrington, Miss. 
Chapman, Miss Laura. 
Claridge, Miss. 
Clayton, Miss Agnes. 
Cleaver, Miss Edith. 
Constance, Miss 
Corri, Miss Nelly. 
Corri, Miss Katie. 
Dallas, Miss E. 

De Courcy, Miss J. 
Delyrange, Malle. B. 
Donti, Malle 

Du Maurier, Mlle. 
Egan, Miss Theresa. 
Egerton, Miss Minnie. 
Elise, Madame. 
Elmer, Miss Edith. 
Falconer, Miss, 
Ferris, Miss. 
Florence, Miss. 
Forbes, Miss Marie. 
Fox, Miss E. 

Francis, Miss. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Giles, Miss. 

Glover, Miss Marian. 
Gordon, Miss Grace, 
Green, Miss Lottie. 
Grenville, Miss. 
Grosvenor, Miss C. 
Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 
Hale, Miss Ellen. 
Hamilton, Miss b. 
Hammond, Miss 
Harrington, MissGrace. 
Harris, Miss Lizzie. 
Harrison, Miss Fanny. 
Hastings, Miss Marian. 
Hlayes, Miss Nelly. 
Henri, Miss Lizzie. 
Herminie, Miss Ada. 
Howard, Miss Agnes. 
Howard, Miss Annie E. 
Isaac, Miss Marion. 
Johnson, Miss Jessie. 
Jolly, Miss. 

Keeling, Miss. 

Lane, Miss. 

Laroche, Madame 
Lauri, Miss C. 
Lavigne, Miss Louisa. 
Losebini, Madame, 


Baker, Mr. Harry. 
Barney, Mr. Long. 
Carey, Mr. T. P. 

Charlton, Mr. Jim. 
Clancy, Mr. Paddy. 
Clark, Mr. F. P. 

Clifton, Miss Kate. 


SENTIMENTAL SINGERS. 


Lotto, Little. 


Lucelle, Miss. 
Lyons, Miss Rosa. 
Lyon, Miss. 


Macdonald, Miss. 
Marino, Madame C. 
M'Gregor, Miss. 

M ‘Gregor, Miss M 
M‘Mahon, Miss Isa)el. 
Melton, Mrs. Wat 
Montgomery, Madame. 
Montgomery, Miss Rose 
Moreland, Miss Rose. 


| Murray, Miss Amalia, 
| Murray, Miss Kate, 





Nelson, Miss Kate. 
Nelson, Miss Rose. 
Nott, Miss Cicely. 

O' Beirne, Miss. 
Packer, Miss Amelia. 
Pearce, Miss E. 
Pedley, Madame, 
Phillipine, Mdlle. 


| Pleon, Matame. 
Raymond, Miss. 


Read, Miss Ellen. 
Reynolds, Miss, 
Rivers, Miss Kate. 
Robarts, Miss Elise. 
Rogers, Miss Jenny. 
Rosa, Miss Jessie, 
Rosalie, Miss, 
Russell, Miss. 
Santon, Miss Annette. 
Saulan, Miss Eliza. 
Schenning, Maile. 
Scott, Miss E. 
Seaford, Miss Selinz.. 
Siedle, Mdlle. Julie. 
Somerville, Madame. 
Stanley, Sisters. 
Stellar, Mdlle. 
Thompson, Miss 
Travers, Miss Edith. 
Tremaine, Miss Annie. 
Tressilian, Miss Marie. 
Trevelli, Mdlle. Amy. 
Trippas, Madame, 
Tyrell, Miss. 
Valckenaere, Madame. 
Vandaleur, Miss. 
Vesey, Miss Clara, 
Villiers, the Misses. 
Vincent, Miss. 
Ward, Miss Eliza. 
Webster, Miss Fanny. 
Wills, Miss Marie. 
Wood, Miss Ada. 
Wood, Miss Neville, 
Worth, Miss Adele. 
Wreghitt, Miss Flo- 
rence. 
Wright, Miss Agnes. 









| Adams, Mr. 

| Alexander, Mr. 

| Allen. Mr. George. 

Angyalfi, Herr. 
Arthur, Mr. James. 
Baber, Master Harry. 
Ball, Mr 
Burtell, Mr 
Bartleman, Mr. T. 
Barrett, Mr. Elton. 
Be wmnont, Mr. James. 
belmore, Mr. 
Bellini, Signor. 

| Bertini, Mr 

| Boden, Mr. 

Brand, Mr. 

Brenner, Mr. Carl. 

Brenner, Mr, Albert. 

Buck, Mr. 

Burnley, Mr. 

Bury, Mons. 

Bustield, Mr. J. 

Byron, Mr. 

Carlton, Mr. 

Chapman, Mr. G. 

Chureh, Mr. Henry. 


Clarke, Mr. Wyndham. 


Collard, Mr. Henry. 
Collis, Mr. J. Ormond. 


Corri, Mr. Pat. 

Corri, Mr. Henry. 
Coverdale, Mr, Fredk. 
Cooper, Mr. 
D'Almaine, Mr. W. 


Dickson, Mr. J. D. 
Dittmar, Herr. 
Duval, Mr. 

Dyer, Mr. Edwin. 

| Dymott, Mr. 
Elliott, Mr. George. 
Evans, Mr. 
Farrant, Mr. 
Feitlinger, M 
Fox, Mr. Ernest. 
Freeman, Mr. E. 
Godden, Mr. T. 


Gordon, Mr. Theo lore. 


Graham, Mr. Edward. 
Gray, Mr. Stanley. 
Greene, Mr. Robert. 
Grover, Mr. Russell. 

| Gutteridge, Mr. J. 

| Hamilton, Mr. W. 

| Harland, Mr. 
Henblon, Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Henry. 
Herman, Mr. F. 


Hoffman, Mr. Bishop. 
Hogan, Mr. 


IRISH COMIC. 


Collins, Mr. P. 
Cowan, Mr. Johnny. 
Coyne, Mr. Thomas. 
Doolan, Mr. Pat 
Dowling, Mr. Mick. 
Fannin, Mr. John. 
Folloy, Mr. Paddy. 


) Hyde, Mr. Paddy. 

| McHaffie, Mr. P. 
Mills, Mr. Patrick. 
Nowlan, Mr. Paddy. 

| Roberts, Mr. Barney. 
Ryan, Mr. Barney. 


Corbett,.Mr. Hamilton, 


French), 


Hollingsworth, Master. 


| Kerridge, 


De Brenner, Mr. Henry. | 


Horton, Mr. J. 
Hunter, Mr. A. A 
Huiter, Mr, J. 
Husk, Mr. 
Hyams, Mr. 
Jacobs, Mr, 
James, Mr. 
Jennings, Mr 
Jonghmans, Mr. F. 
Mr. Donald. 
Knowles, Mr. W. 
Lacey, Mr. Gustavus. 
Lascelles, Mr. Rowland. 
Lewenlon, Mr. Walter. 
Lingwood, Mr. Chirles. 
Loder, Mr. George. 
Loseby, Mr. 

Marler, Mr, 

Marshall, Mr. George. 
Matz Mr. Charles. 
M‘Davitt, Mr. J. 
Mellon, Mr. Douglas. 
Montague, Mr. F. 
Montague, Mr. Wn. 
Montelli, Mr. 

Morris, Mr. 

Orlando, Mr. 

Percival, Mr. Frank. 
Percy, Mr. Henry. 
Plumpton, Mr. J. 
Raphon, Mr. Arthur. 
Rayner, Mr. A. 

Read, Mr. Beaumont, 
Redman, Mr. John. 
Reid, Mr. John. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 


Reuben. 


| Richards, Mr. Fred. 


Robden, Mr. 

Russell, Mr. E. C. 
Saunders, Mr. D. 
Sedman, Mr. George T. 
Smith, Mr. Fred. 
Stewart, Mr. 

Stuart, Mr. Donald. 
St. Clair, Mr. 
Templeton, Mr. 


| Terrott, Mr. W. M. 


Heywood, Mr. Charles. 


Tivoli, Signor. 

Turner, Mr. 
Valentine, Mr. E. 
Waldmann, Herr. 
Walton, Mr. 

Watkin-, Mr. Henry. 
Wentworth, Mr. V. 
Whitney, Mr. J. 
Whittett, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. St. Clair. 
Williams, Mr. J. W. 
Willis, Mr. Frank. 
Wilson, Mr. Edgar. 
Wood, Mr. 

Woodman, Mr. Charles. 
Young, Mr, Alfred. 


Sellers, Mr. Patrick. 
Sherratt, Mr. Will. 
Staunton, Mr. Alec. 
Warner, Mr. Paddy. 


| Watson, Mr. Pat. 


Wood, Mr. Jerry. 











Adams, Mr Wm. Jas. 
Aiken, Mr. Peter. 
Aldridge, Mr. Hurry. 
Albert, Mr. F. 
Alexander, Mr. J. C. 
Allen, Mr. Joseph. 
Bagnall, Mr. Samuel. 
Bailey, Mr. Will. 
Baker, Mr. Oscar. 
Baldwin, Mr. Harry. 
Ball, Mr. Harry. 
Barnes, Mr. Price. 
Barnes, Mr. Sydney. 
Barnum, Mr. John. 
Barry, Mr. Willam H. 
Haxter, Mr. Charles. 
Belton, Mr. Frank. 
Beresford, Mr. Harry. 
Bevan, Mr. Frederick. 
Blanchard, Mr. John. 
Bird, Mr. F. 

Blewitt, Mr. William. 
Bournley, Mr. Thomas. 
Brane, Mr. Walter. 
Breese, Mr. Harry. 
Brian, Mr. J. F. 
Brookes, Mr. Nat. 
Brooklyn, Mr. Sam. 
Brown, Mr. Harry. 
Buckley, Mr John. 
Buckstone, Mr. George. 
Burgess, Mr. Will. 
Butler, Mr. Sam. 
Butler, Mr. W. 
Callinghan, Mr. Fred. 
Campbell, Mr. Herbert. 
Campion, Mr. Harry. 
Carleigh, Mr. Sam. 
Cater, Mr. Eugene. 
Chapman, Mr. George. 
Charles, Mr. Frank 
Clarance, Mr. Lloyd. 
Claremont, Mr. Hugh. 
Clarke, Mr. Henri, 
Clarke, Mr. F. W. 
Clarke, Mr. Ernee. 
Clements, Mr. Tom. 
Clement, Mr. Charlie. 
Clench, Mr. G. 8, 
Colverd, Mr. Joe. 
Cowley, Mr. C. 

Cox, Mr. Abe. 

Coyne, Mr. Frederick. 
Coombes, Mr. Robert. 
Crayon, Mr. Charles. 
Critchfield, Mr. W. T. 
Cunningham, Mr. Ned. 
Curtis, Mr. Harry. 
Da'las, Mr. John. 
Dales, Mr. Harry. 
Davis. Mr. Alexander. 
Davis, Mr. J. 

Davis, Mr. Arthur. 
Dawson, Mr. Samuel. 
De Voy, Mr. Albert. 
Diamond, Mr. Harry. 
Dixie, Mr. Alf. 
Dolphin, Little. 
Dunbar, Dashing, 
Dunn, Mr. Dick. 
Durden, Mr. Richard. 
Duriah, Mr. 

Edgar, Mr. Ralph. 


Abbot, M'ss Annie. 
Adams, Miss Annie. 
Adey, Miss Annie. 
Addison, Miss Fanny. 
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COMIC SINGERS. 


| Leach, Mr. Guss. 
| Leighton, Mr. Albert. 


Egerton, Mr. Frank, 
Eiton, Mr. Slarry. 
Evans, Mr. Harry. 
Exley, Mr. Charles. 
Fairley, Mr. P. G. 
Fancourt, Mr. Thomas 
Farrissey, Mr. Feargus. 
Feaviour, Mr. Harry. 
Finch, Mr. Frank. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. B. 
Floyd, Mr. Mark, 
Forde, Mr. Hal. 
Forde, Mr. J. G. 
Forrester, Mr. W. H. 
Foster, Mr. Fred. 
Foster, Mr. M. P. 
Foster, Mr. William, 
Fox, Mr. Harry. 
Franks, Mr. Edmund, 
Franks, Mr. Sydney. 
Fraser, Mr. Robert. 
Fredericks, Mr.George. 
French, Mr. Frei. 
Friend, Mr. Wilton, 
George, Mr. G. H. 
George, Mr. Alfred C. 
Giles Mr. J. H. 
Glanville, Mr. Alfred. 
Glover, Mr. Edward. 
Glover, Mr. Fred. 
Glover, Mr. Georze V. 
Goodman, Master. 
Gordon, Mr. Tom. 
Granville, Mr. Fred. 


| Grehan, Mr. Samuel. 


Grove, Mr. W. J. 
Grover, Mr. Russell. 
Haines, Mr. Tom. 
Hales, Mr. Richard. 
Hall, Mr. Frank. 


| Hammond, Mr. Edward. 


Hanson, Mr. John. 
Harding, Mr. George. 
Harrison, Mr. Will, 
Hart, Mr. Edward A. 
Hart, Master. 
Hariley, Mr. Harry. 
Heaton, Mr. Harry. 
Henderson, Mr. Alfred. 
Hillier, Mr. James. 
Hodges, Mr. W. J. 
Holland, Master P. 
Hoskins, Mr. Ben. 
Hughes, Mr. John. 
Hyams, Mr. George. 
Hollingsworth, Master. 
Jennings, Mr. J. H. 
Jones, Mr. Charles. 
Jones, Mr. A. 
Juleene, Mr. H. F. 
Julian, Mr. W. R. 
Kelm, Mons. 
(French). 
Kemble, Mr. Walter. 
King, Mr. Albert, 
King, Mr. W. H. 
King, Mr. R. 
Kirby, Mr. Tom 
Laburnum, Mr. Walter. 
Langford, Mr. Walter. 
Laroche, Mr. Frederick. 
Laurie, Mr. Charles. 
Layfield, Mr. James. 


Joseph | 


Lemay, Mr. Frank. 
Lento, Mr. Harry. 
Levi, Master. 

Lewis, Mr. George W. 
Leybourne, Mr.Georze. 
Lingwood, Mr. Charles 


| Linton, Mr. Guy. 


Liskard, Mr. James W. 
Liston, Mr. Harry. 


| Liston, Mr. Victor, 


Livermore, Mr. 
Lioyd, Mr. Arthur. 
Lloyd, Mr. Delarue. 
Lloyd, Mr. John W. 
Lloyd, Mr. Robert. 
Longford, Mr. 
Lynn, Mr. Harry. 


| Lyons, Mr. D. (Giant). 
| Mackley, Mr. 





M‘Dowell, Mr. Joseph. 


| Marchant, Mr. Will, 


Marsh, Mr. Thomas, 
Marshall, Mr. J. 
Martin, Mr. David. 
Mas n, Mr. Alfred, 
Masters, Mr. Steve. 


May, Mr. Harry. 
| Melton, Mr. Wat. 


Michaels, Master. 
Millburn. Mr. J. H, 
Milner, Mr. Alfred. 


| Montague, Master. 


Montgomery, Mr. Alf. 
Montrose, Mr. Harry. 
Morgan, Mr. William H. 
Morley, Mr. James. 
Mosedale, Mr. Edward. 
Moss, Mr. James. 
Munroe, Mr. Harry. 
Munyard, Mr. William. 
Nash, Mr. John. 
Nash, Mr. George. 
Norman, Mr. Charles. 
Ogden, Mr. Nat, 
Ogle, Mr. Fred. 
Oliver, Master. 

Owen, Mr. Tom. 

Page, Mr. Edwin. 
Pearson, Mr. Charles. 
Perry, Mr. Ernest. 
Phillips, Mr. H. 
Phillips, Mr. James. 
Plumpton, Mr. J. 
Pollock, Mr. Peter. 
Poole, Mr. Sivori. 
Pope, Mr. W. 

Power, Mr. Fred. 
Power, Mr. Harry. 
Price, Mr. 

Prince, Mr. Harry. 
Pymer, Mr. James. 
Rake, Mr. J. 

Randall, Mr. William. 
Rands, Mr. Harry. 
Raymond, Mr. Joe. 
Raymond, Mr. Mark. 
Rea, Mr. Harry. 

tead, Mr. John. 
Reed, Master Willie. 
Rennolf. Mr. Alfred. 
Retty, Mr. James. 


SERIO-COMIC. 


Aldine, Miss Annie. 
Aldridge, Miss Annie. 
Alnett, Miss Lizzie. 
Amalia, Miss. 


Annie, The Infant. 
Ashby, Miss Lizzie. 
Ashton, Miss Nelly. 
Atkinson, MissFloretta, 


~~ 


ao 


Riches, Mr George. 
Rickards, Mr. Harry, 
Rivers, Mr. Harry. 
Roberts, Mr. Fred. 
Roberts, Mr. Arthur. 
Robins, Mr. J. F. 
Robson, Mr. Ernest. 
Romer, Mr. George 
Ross, Mr. William G. 
Rowan, Mr. J. H. 
Rowley, Mr. J. W. 


| Roxby, Mr. Wilfred. 


Rugby, Mr. Walter. 
Sands, Mr. Chris. 


|} Sansom, Mr. Charles J. 








| Saphrini, Mr. Robert. 


Saunders, Mr. Edward. 
Saunders, Mr. Sam. 
Sayers, Mr. Thomas. 
Sefton, Mr. Harry. 
Seymour, Mr. George. 


| Seymour, Mr. William. 


Slater, Mr. Chris. 
Smithe, Mr. Joh». 
Stanley, Mr. Charles. 
Stead, Mr. Jas. Henry. 
Stephenson, Mr. J. W. 
St. Charles, Mr. Harry. 
St. Vincent, Mr. Arthur. 
Symonds, Mr. Harry. 
Symns, Mr. T. K 

Tate, Master. 
Tennant, Mr. George. 
Thompson, Mr. J. 
Taylor, Mr. James. 
Townley, Mr. W. 
Travers, Mr. Hyram. 
Tudor, Mr. J. W. 
Vance, Mr. A. G. 
Vane, Mr. Harry. 
Vawn, Mr. Welford. 
Vernon, Mr. Fal. 


| Vivian, Mr. Charles. 


Waite, Mr. Harry. 
Walker, Mr. Alfred. 
Wallace, Mr. Ernest. 
Wallingford, Mr. F, 
Walsh, Mr. T. 

Ware, Mr. George. 
Warden, Mr. J. W. 
Webb, Mr. Harry. 
Webb, Mr. J. J. 


| West, Mr. Harry. 


Westbrook, Mr. G. 
Whitfield, Mr. Harry. 
White, Mr. Fred 
Whitehead, Master G. 
Wilding, Mr. Edgar. 
Wilkinson, Mr.Marcus. 
Wilkins, Mr. Charles. 
Williams, Sailor. 
Williams, Mr. Frank. 
Williams, Master. 
Willis, Mr. Ernest. 
Wingett, Mr. Harry. 
Winter, Mr. Tom. 
Woodman, Mr.Charles. 
Woolley. Mr. Joe. 
Wyndham, Mr. Arthur, 
Wynne, Mr. Johnny. 
Yarnold, Master. 
Young, Mr. William. 


Austen, Miss Louie, 
Barkley, Miss. 
Barnes, Miss Lizzie. 
Barnum, Miss, 
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Rarry, Mrs. W. H. | 
Beaumont, Miss Agnes, 
selford, Miss Kitty, 
selmont, Miss Kate, 
Bella, Miss Kate. 
Bennett, Miss Polly. 
bermond, Miss b, 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Beswick, Miss Leon. 
Beverley, Miss Clara, 
Birch, Miss Polly. 
Blanche, Miss Louie. 
Blanchard. Miss Amy. 
Bouchett, Mdlle. Marie 
French). 
Bowers, Miss E. 
Bradley, Miss Nellie. 
Braddon, Miss Annie. 
Brennan, Mrs. 
Brian, Mrs. J. F. 
Bruce, Miss Emma, 
Bruce, Miss Julia. 
Brunette, Miss M. 
Brushfield, Miss Agnes. 
Buckingham, Miss R, 
Burns, Miss Jeannie, 
Burns, Miss Kate. 
Kyron, Miss Ada. 
Byron, Miss Ida. 
Carlisle, Miss Emily. 
Casterton, Miss Annie. | 
Chapman, Miss. 
Charlton, Miss Polly, 
Chatters, Miss Kate, 
Cherry, Miss Lottie. 
Clayton, Miss Agnes, 
Cleaver, Miss Edith, 
Clifton, Miss Alice. 
Collis, Mrs. James 0. 
Collis, Miss. 
Collinette, Miss Rose. 
Corri, Miss Nelly. 
Coulson, Miss Marie. 
Courtney, Miss. 


| Ethair, 





Crawford, Miss Julia. 
Creswick, Miss Julia. 
Dale, Miss Georgina. 
Dashwood, Miss Lizzie. 
Dashwood, Miss Rose. 
Davis, Miss Minnie. 
Day, Miss Emma. 
Dayton, Miss Viola. 
De Barry, Miss Maude. 
De Brent, Miss Amy. 
De Lacey, Miss Marie. 
De Lacey, Miss Susan. 
De Lorme, Miss Marion. 
Delemont, Miss Annie, 
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Desmond, Miss Nelly. 
Douglas, Miss Jeannie. 
Downing, Miss A. 


| Duncan. Miss Emily. 


Earle, Miss Annie. 
Egerton, Miss Minnie. | 
Ellington, Miss Rose. | 
Elsworthy, Miss Kate. | 
Miss Ewily 
Batchelor ) 
Etheridge, Miss Flora. 
Eveleigh, Miss Annie. 
Fenoulhet, Miss Laura. 
Fisher, Miss Annie. 
Fitzwilliams, Miss M. 
Florence, Miss Rose. 


| Francis, Miss Rosina. 


Franklin, Miss Jenny. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Garland, Miss Nelly. 
Garstone, Miss Kate. 
Garthwaite, Miss F. 
Gillis, Miss Alice. 
Goddard, Miss Patti. 
Goodchild. Miss Kate. 


| Gordon, Miss. 
} Gowland, Miss Kattie. 


Graham, Miss Lizzie. 
Grant, Miss Lottie. 


| Gray, Miss Etty. 


Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 
Hartridge, Miss Julia. 


| Hamilton, Miss B. 


Harley, Miss Kate. 
Harris, Miss Grace. 
Hlarro 
Hartley, Miss Kate, 
Hayes, Miss Nelly. 
Hazelton, Miss Bella. 
Henri, Miss Lizzie. 
Herbert, Miss Lizzie. 
Hill, Miss Jenny. 
Hindle, Miss Annie. 


| Hodges, Miss Lizzie. 


Horton, Miss Amy. 
Horton, Miss Milly. 
Howard, Miss Agnes. 
Howard, Miss Milly. 


| Hudson, Miss Nellie. 
| Irwin, Miss Kathleen. 


Isaacs, Miss Marian. 
Isherwood, Miss Marie, 
Johnson, Miss Jessie. 
Johustone, Miss Kate, 
Jones, Miss Louise. 
Jullien, Miss Caroline. 
Kerridge, Miss Emma. 
King, Miss Clara. 


, Miss Caroline. 


Latimer, Miss Lydia. 
Laurette, Miss. 
Lauri, Miss C. 
Lawrence, Miss Annie. 
Lawson, Miss Marie. 
Leicester, Miss Adele. 
Lemure, Miss Lizzie. 
Lee, Miss Ada. 
Leslie, Miss Florence. 
Lewis, Miss Nelly. 
Lorne, Miss Louise, 
Lotto, Little. 
M‘Guire, Miss Kate. 
Macgregor, Miss Ada, 
Macnamara, Miss K. 
Marchant, Little Polly. 
Marchant, Miss Emma. 
Marsden, Miss Kate, 
Maurice, Miss Alice. 
Mellon, Miss Emily. 
Melrose, Miss Louie. 
Melville, Miss Edith, 
Menken, Miss Laura, 
Meredith, Miss Rose. 
| Michelson, Miss. 
| Millar, Miss Marian. 
Mills, Miss Jenny. 
Montane, Miss Emily. 
Montebello, Mdlle, E, 
| Moon, Miss Nellie. 
Moore, Miss Nelly, 
Morelli, Miss Amy, 
Mortimer, Miss. 
Morton, Miss Rose. 
Morton, Miss Lydia, 
Mowbray, Miss Emma. 
Munroe, Miss Alice, 
Murray, Miss Edith, 
Nelson, Miss. 
Newham, Miss. 
Nightingale, Miss N. 
| Ogden, Miss Alice. 
| O'Beirne, Miss. 
| Oxlee, Miss Harriett, 
| Oxley, Miss Kate. 
| Patten, Miss. 
Patti, Miss Louise. 
Palmer, Miss Kate, 
Pearce, Miss Lizzie. 
Phelps, Miss Clara. 
Phillips, Mrs. F. R. 
Phillips, Miss Charlotte. 
Powell, Miss Fanny. 
Preston, Miss. 


Rance, Miss Selina. 


| 
| 
| 
Purcell, Miss Jessie. 
| Randall, Miss Emily, 


COMIC DUETTISTS. 





Raymond, Miss. 
Raynham, Miss Adele, 
Reid, Miss Lizzy. 
Richards, Miss Janet. 
Ridgway, Miss Marion. 


| Robie, Miss Clara. 


Robson, Miss A. 
Rochester, Miss Jenny. 
Rosa, Miss Jessie. 


| Rosalie, Miss Louie. 


Rushton, Miss Annie. 
Russell, Miss Jenny. 
Sandle, Miss Jessie. 
Sanger, Miss Florence, 
Seaford, Miss Selina. 
Seaman, Miss Florrie. 
Sharpe, Miss Emma. 
Sherrington, MissLouie. 


| Sherville, Miss Minnie, 


Simmons, Miss Ruth. 
Smith, Miss Nelly. 
Smithson, Miss G. 
Southam, Miss Lizzie. 


| Stanley, Miss Kate. 


Stanley, Miss Ruth, 
Stanton, Miss. 

St. Clair, Miss Ada. 
Sutherland, Miss Julia. 
Sylvain, Miss Lizzie. 
Tedder, Miss Amelia. 
Thompson, Miss B. L. 
Thornton, Miss Emma. 
Tolbin, Miss Ada. 
Travers, Miss. 

Tudor, Miss Carry. 
Verner, Miss Kate. 
Vernon, Miss Clara 
Verte, Miss Carlotta. 
Victorelli, Miss Annie. 
Vincent, Miss Laura. 
Wade, Miss Julia. 
Walton, Miss Lottie. 
Ware, Mrs. George. 
Watson, Miss Lizzie. 
West, Miss Amy. 
West, Miss Emma. 
West, Miss Marion, 
Weston, Miss Julia. 
Wharton, Miss Jenny, 
Wildey, Miss Annie. 
Wilton, Miss Emma. 
Williams, Miss Maria. 
Wood, Miss Nelly. 
Woodward, MissAnnie. 
Wren, Miss Minnie. 
Wright, Miss Agnes. 
Zimmer, Miss Maggie. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


and Mrs. H. Aubrey. 

and Mrs. Austin. 

and Mrs. Bousfield. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Brennan. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Brian. 
Mons. and Madame Berleur (French). 
Mr. and Mrs. Pietro Carle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Con. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Davies. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Dearlove. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Duval. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Everard. 
Mons. and Madame Gelubeke (French), 
Mr. and Mrs. Green. 

Mr. and Mrs. Groves. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Harris. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Harold. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hemfrey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Holland. 

Mr. and Mrs, Mark Johnson. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


and Mrs. Harry Jones. 

and Mrs. Fred. Lee. 

and Mrs. Henry Lee. 

James Chapman and Miss Emily Mellon. 
and Mrs. Val. Love. 

and Mrs. Wat. Melton, 

and Mrs, James Miles. 

and Mrs. P. Miles. 

and Mrs. Edwin Palmer. 
and Mrs. W. Randall. 

and Mrs. Steve Saville. 

and Mrs. H. Simpson. 

and Mrs. James Stephens. 
and Mrs. J. D. Stoner, 

and Mrs. Sweeney. 

and Mrs. R. Templeton. 
and Mrs. Harry Thomas. 
and Mrs. J. W. White. 
D’Almaine and Miss Townley, 
D’Auban and Miss D’Auban. 
Tom and Miss Polly Arnold. 
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Mr. Harry Bolton and Miss Clara King. 1 Messrs. Wright and Sadler. : 
Mr. Edmund Clifford and Miss Laura Villiers. | Mrs. and Miss George. ] 
Mr. Fred. Evans and Miss Amy Rosalind. Misses Geffs. ‘ 
Mr. Harry Fielding and Miss Fanny John<on. | Misses Emma Wilson and Polly Webb. f 
Mr. George Fredericks and Miss Caroline Julian. | Brothers Mortimer. 7 
Mr. Alfred George and Miss Nelly G.over. Brothers Vercelles. 


Mr. Wat flarley and Miss Nellie Goodwin. Sisters Bullen. 
Mr. Fred, Johnson and Miss Kate Harding. Sisters Claremont. 






| 
| 

Mr. Frank Harley and Miss Rose Ellington. | Sisters Allwood. 
| 











































Mr. Pat. Kinsella and Miss Yarnold. | Sisters Collier. 
Mr. Levite and Miss Jessie Nina. | Sisters D'Alberte. 
Mr. Robert Lloyd and Miss Lizzie Nelson. | Sisters Dashwood. ' 
Mr. T. Marney and Miss Minnie Niner. | Sisters Ellis. 
Mr. James and Miss Phillis Murray. | Sisters Fay. ? 
Mr. Will Richardson and Miss Anne Richardson. Sisters Fenoulhet. BY 
Mr. Fred. Richardson and Miss Carrie Graham. Sisters Le Brun. | 
Mr. John Ryley and Miss Marie Barnam. | Sisters Lindon. my 
Mr. Thomas J. Ryley and Miss Jutia Dawron. | Sisters Lottie and Jessie. Ait 
Mr. W. Sharpe and Miss Powell. Sisters Mario. i 
Mr. St. Vincent and Malle. E. Montebello. Sisters Michelson. ' 
Mr. John and Emma Warde. Sisters Millar. : 
Mr. James Webb and Miss Constance. Sisters Osborne and Henri. \ 
Mr. G. V. Wright and Miss Rose Bryce, Sisters Ridgway. if 
Burton and McLean Sisters Rushbrook. ‘ 
. Fothergill and Summerson. Sisters Stuart. Hy 
rs. Dowling and Baker. Sisters Tudor. i 
Harvey and Connolley. Sisters Vining. | 
Charles King and L. Clarance. Master and Miss Raymond. b: 
Messrs. Langley and Ritelli. Master Rayner and Miss Nelly Scott. H 
Messrs. R. Leggett and J. Allen. Harry and Etty Holloway, 
Messrs. Harry Lynn and Charles Thompson, Giulio and Marie Penini. 
Messrs. Malcolm and Willmore. Jessie and Terence. 
Messrs. Mills and Hodges. Madame Pleon, GeneralTom Dot, and Major Mite. 
Messrs. Newham and Wilford. Fred. and Annie Yarnold. 
Messrs. Newman and Francis. Harrison Family. 
Messrs. Charles and Harry Paulo. Lawson Family. 
Messrs. R. Robinson and Teddy M‘Graue. Ramsdale Family. 
Messrs. Rogers and Leslie. Sungam Family. 
Messrs. Harry Webb and Stanley. Topsy and Lilley. 


















Messrs. Will Simpson and C. Warne, 


COMIC TRIOS, QUARTETTES, BALLET COMPANIES, ETC. 


Malle. Colonna’s Ballet Troupe. Alexander Family. 

Carrie Collier's Troupe. Miss L. Gilbert's Ballet Troupe. 
Fred. Evans’s Ballet Troupe. Mr. H. Howard’s Ballet Troupe. 
Don Ferreyra (the Man Fiute). Mr. Johnny John's Ballet Troupe. 
Estelle Troupe. M‘Carthy Family. 

Gilleno Family. Mdlle. Manzoni-Riviere’s Ballet Troupe. 
Laffer and Mannering’s Ballet Troupe. Ricardo Family. 

Ted Lauri’s Ballet Company. The D'Aubans and Wardes. 
Arthur Lincoln (Crystalphonicon). The Matthews Troupe. 

Louis and Ozmond’s Baliet Troupe. Mdlle. Esther Austin’s Troupe. 
Lupino Family. Harry Sandford 's Troupe. 

Murray Family. Mr. Bernard Sylvestre’s Troupe. 


WIZARDS, VENTRILOQUISTS, ETC. 









Alexander, Mr. J. W. Clyde, Miss Grace, Hermann, Professor. Schulze, Herr, 
Barnato, Mr. Cole, Lieutenant. Hilton, Professor W. Seeman, Herr. 

Barto, Professor. Davies, Mr. E. D. Jester, Mr. G. W. Susman, Herr. 
Beaumont, Professor. Davis, Mr. Alex. King, Mr. James. Thomas, Professor. 
Bevani, Signor. De Vere, Professor. Laurent, Mr. W. J. Verone, Mons. Louis, 
Burman, Mr. Firbank. Devono, Professor. Logrenia, Professor, Wolbme, Professor. 
Capron, Professor. Douglas, Professor. Phillips, Mr. F. R. Young, Mr. Wellington, 


Cavalho, Miss Flora. Hengler, Mr. Alfred. Roletti, Professor. 











PANTOMIMISTS., 
Andrews, C. Gellini, J. Lovell, Tom, Vincent H. 
Arthur and Bertrand | Herring, Paul. Matthews, J. Walton Family. 
(French Grotesques). | Huline Family. Meyers, J. Warde, John, 

Beckenham, J. Jones, W. Rice, Dan. Wright, C. 

Croueste, H. Kitchen, R, Rooke, J. W. - Whittoyne, Secchi, and 
D'Auban, John, Lamb, T. Simpson. Alfano (French Gro- 
Evans, Fred. Louis, M. Towers, J, tesques), 





Forrest Family. 
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Avbott, Mr. Howard 
Beaumont, Mr. J. D 
brown, Mr. Christopher. 
Brown, Mr. Joe 
brown, Mr. W 

Buckley, Mr. W. 
Church, Mr. 


Clarke, Mr. Tom. 

Cleveland, Mr | 
Collins, Mr. W. J. 

Copeland, Mr 

Cox, Mr. Abe | 


Crossling, Mr. Thomas. 
Daniels, Mr. Joe, & Nimble Nip. 
Deller, Mr. Bob 
Deulin, Mr. Paul 
Gambia, Mr. Richard. 
Gordon, Mr. ‘Tom. 
Grey, Mr. Fred, 

Hall, Mr 

Hamilton, Mr. 
Handford, Mr. Tom. 
Hardy, Mr. Joseph. 
Hartley, Mr. Joe. 

Hil, Mr. John. 
Holmes, Mr. J 
Howard, Mr. Willie. 
Howe, Mr. Fred. 
Hurley, Mr. Dave. 
Kelley, Mr. J. D. 
Lambert, Mr. James. 
Leslie, Mr. H 

Lindsay, Mr, Louis. 
Little Bob 

Lund, Mr. Joseph 
Mackney, Mr. E. W. 
Morion, Mr. Waters. 
Myers, Mr. L 

Paimer, Mr., and the Clipper Boy. 
Palmyre, Mr. Stephen. 
Parker, Mr. Orville. 
Parker, Mr. Will. 
Penny, Mr. Richard. 
Plant, Mr. James. 
Price, Mr. Washington. 
Ray, Mr. Benjamin. 
Ray, Mr. Fox. 

Raynor, Mr 

Redden, Mr. Samuel. 


Austin, Mille. Esther. | 
Boulet, Malle. 
Bennett, Miss Amy. | 
Brown, Mr, Joe. | 
Burton, Mr. Charles. 
Careno, Mr. M. 
Carle, Miss Lillie. 

Cerito, Madame. 
Claremont, Miss Annie, | 
Collier, Sisters. | 
Davis, Miss Lilly. 
De Brent, Miss Kebecca. | 
Donti, Signor. | 
Duvernay, Sisters. | 
Elise, Miss Emma. | 
Elliott, Mdlle. 

Elliston. Miss Louisa. 
Estra, Madame. 

Fabia, Miss Flora. 
Florence, Miss. 

Forbes, Brothers. 
Francis, Mons. 
Fredericks, Miss, 

Eva, La Petite. 

Galletti, Mdlle. Annetta. 
Giles, Miss. 


| West, Mr. W. 


NEGRO DELINEATORS. 
Ritz, Mr. G J. 


Roberts. Mr. 

Robson, Mr. Henri. 

Russell, Mr. Barnes 

sidney, Mr. Eugene. 

Snow, Mr. Edward. 

Southam, Mr. George. 

Thomas, Mr. W. P 

Thompson, Mr. Charles. 

Turney, Mr 

Vincent, Mr. Fred. 

Wallace, Mr. J. W. 

Ward, Mr. ‘Tom. 

Washington, Mr. George. 

Watson, Mr. Hubert. 

Stump Orator 

White, Mr. Harry. 

Williams, Mr. Jesse, 

Wilton, Mr. George. 

Brothers Chirgwine. 

Bro' hers Keeling. 

Brothers Rayner. 

Brothers Seward. 

Brothers Spence. 

Brothers Travers, 

Brothers Wills. 

Brothers Wood. 

Alabama Minstrels. 

Broadway Minstrels. 

Brooklyn Minstrels. 

Court Minstrels 

Dwight's Minstrels. 

Langdill’s Minstrels. 

New American Minstrels. 

Star Christy’s Minstrels. 

South Carolina Female Minstrels. 

lrennessee Minstrels. 

Virginny Female Minstrels, 

Collinette Family. 

Grimmitt Family. 

Sullivan Family. 

Mr. Chas. Aldridge and Miss 
Chatters 

Mr. Jim Brown and Son. 

Mr. and Mrs, Coleman and Will 
Brown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Diey. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hurley. 

Mr. Will Harris & Master Kirk. 


DANCERS. 


Grainger, Misses. 

Hendrick, Miss Emily. 

Howard, Sisters 

Lavater, Mons. Louis. 

Lee, Miss L. 

Leio, Mdlle. 

Louis, Mons 

Lucelle, Sisters. 

Marion, Miss Adela. 

Marshall, Mr. J. C., Skate 
Dancer. 

Melbourne, M. 

Melville, Mr. and Mrs. 

Miles, Miss Polly. 

Mordini, Signor. 


| M‘Donaid, Miss Flora. 


Nathan, Miss R se. 
Newham, Miss Alice. 
Newman, Miss Adelaide. 
O'Neill, Mr. J. 

Pierrott, Mons. 
Ramsden, Madame. 
Raymond, Mr. 
Richards, Herr. 
Ricketts, Mr. J. 

Riviere, Mdlle. Manzoni. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hicks. 


| Mr. and Mrs. W. Sheppard and 


| Messrs. Linnet and Starling. 
| Messrs. J. Manhill and W. Beau- 


| Messrs. D. Moore and Son. 


Messrs. Townsend, Coulson, and 


Mr. and Mrs. Hardy and Mr. 
Whittingham 


Mr. and Mrs. Langan and Mr. 
Millicent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Marriott and 
Young Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Metz and Mr. Red- 
mond 


Young Lamb. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joe Randall 
Messrs, Brown and Newland. 
Mes-rs. Churchill and Son. 
Messrs. Cobb and East. 
Messrs Conway and Craven, 
Messrs. Deulin and White. 
Messrs. A. Davis and J. Keeling. 
Messrs. ‘Diamond and Bryant 
Messrs.J.L. Dixon, Sambo sutton, 
and Miss Emily Mellon. 

Messrs. Edgar and Howie. 
Messrs. Gilbert and Brydge. 
Messrs. F. Gray and G. Southam. 
Messrs. Guest and Vincent. 
Messrs. Gulliver and Robson. 
Messrs. Hall and Howe. 
Messrs. Harcourt and Lucette. 
Messrs. Hawkins and Binnion, 

*s. Harman and Elston. 

's. Holmes and Gant. 
Hilda and Bertram. 
. Livingstone and Nish. 
. Lambert and Martin. 

's. Lawson and Garto. 
Messrs. Lenton and Vincent, 
Messrs. Leon and Rouse. 





mont. 


Messrs. Orkius and Bell. 

Messrs. Ben Ray and Sons. 
Messrs. A. Stephens and Howard, 
Messrs. Sylvester and Harro'd. 


Sterne. 
Messrs. Ward and Spundley. 


Rose, Miss Sophie. 

Rouselle, Mdlle. Amie. 

Rushbrooke, Sisters. 

Sara, Mdile 

Sedgwick, Miss Florence. 

Shepherd, Miss Sarah. 

Sismondi, Mdlle 

Smithers, Miss Louise. 

Smithers, Miss Marie. 

Spiller, Mr. A., Skate Dancer. 

St. George, Mons. 

Symms, Miss Lizzie. 

Taglioni, La Petite. 

Tibbitts, Sisters. 

Vestris, Mr. 

Waite, Mr. W. 

Wood, Miss L. 

D’Atberte Family. 

Walton Family. 

Whitehead, Master,Skate Dancer. 

Wilding, Master. Skate Dancer. 

Wright, Malle. Lilian. 

Wright, Miss Carrie. 

Mr. Elliott and Mdlle. Frederica, 
Skate Dancers. 
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GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS, 











Adair. ) Perrier, Mons, } Brothers Martello. Abdallah and Hassan 
Aguzzi, Mons. | Politsky, Siguor, Brothers Nemo. (Arabs), 
Alrec. | Preskou. Brothers Orlando, Charles, James, and 
Alvantee. | Price, Jean, Brothers Palmer. George Almonte, 
Angela, Madame, | Raslus. | Brothers Pentland, Cassim Troupe. 
Atrato. Sextillian. Brothers Potter. Clevori and Pc rmane, 
Atheya, Mons. Sylvester (the Charmed | Brothers Ridgway, Coutellier and Ellis. 
Avolo. | Monste? ). Brothers Ridley. Desmontiandsylvestie, 
Beuri, Mous, St. Leon, Alfred. | Brothers Rizareli. De Vere Troupe. 
Bonnaire. Tournair. Brothers Roussillion, De Castro Troupe. 
Castellotti. | Trevanion, Mons. | Bro: hers Seward, Faust and Hector. 
Cleo. Verrecke. Brothers Silvani. French and Angelo, 
Dataliie. Vidal, Herr. | brothers Stonettes. Gonza and Romah. 
Deani, Herr. | Voltaire, Mons. | Brothers Victorelli. Kellino and Richarde, 
Derhang. | Wartembure, Herr. | Brothers Warne. Ivs Petits Roussells, 
Devani. Willio, Herr. | Sisters Nathalie, Parelli and Costello. 
D'Lonra. Young America. Boorne Fumily. Persivani, Fritz, and 
El Chico Humel. | Brothers Arlotte. | Boisset Family. Frank Van-de-Veide, 
Erato. Brothers Atiato, Chantrell Family. Sydney and Jellini. 
Ethardo. Brothers A’ Milton. De Colmar Family, M. Clevoyne and Mdlle, 
Etherdo. | Brothers Bale. Dusoni Family. Le Blunde. 
Eugenio, Brothers Bellinoes, Echasse Family. M. Remondi and M ss 
Franklin, H. | Brothers Billings. Etoile Family, Rose Blanche. 
Geraldine, Madame. | Brothers Brezelli. Fillis Family. Mons. and Madame 
Gerette, Mous, | Brothe.s Caplene. Gilleno Family. Elbin and Son. 
Hemmings. Brothers Carlo. Hickin Family. Mons. and Madame 
Hotine, Professor. Brothers Culleen and | Hogini Family. Stertzenbach. 
Johnson, Sam. Little Jem. Lenton Family. Mons. and Madame 
Julien, Victor, Brothers Elliott. Lockhart Family, Trechon. 
Kellino., Brothers Emilie. Lorenzo Family. Madame __ and the 
Kempe. Brothers Eugenard. Manley Family. Brothers Frantz. 
Leroni. | Brothers Fernandez, Mai celle Family. Mr. Alfred and Miss 
Loire, Mons. | Brothers Francesco, Martine tte Family. | Finch. 
Louis, Mons, Brothers French, Matthews Family. Mdlle. Blanche and 
Macai te, 8. Brothers Girards. | Ricardo Family. Jean Victor. 
Napoli. | Brothers Hanlon. | Rolandi Family, | Madlle.and the Brothers 
Niblo. | Brothers Henrade. | Ross Family. Glorion. 
Olmar. Brothers Jelini. | Silbon Famivy. MadameZitelli’sTroupe 
Onra, | Brothers Leoni. | Watkin Family. of Female Acrobats, 
Ormond, Brothers Leopold. {| Zamezou Family. 
JUGGLERS, BALANCERS, ETC. 

Beatrice, Miss, , Eugene Dherang. Natator (Man Frog) and Willie 
Blondin. Hemming, Piofessor (Globe Beckwith. 
Le Petit Blondin and his sister! Runner). Brothers and Madame Nemo, 

Blanche. Herr Holtum. | Oceana, 
Booth, Mr. C. (the Velecipedian El Nino Hume. Mons. Pedrillo. 

Ducrow). Jefferson, Professor (Man Fish), | Quinlan, Professor, and Young 
Bousfield, Madame (Living | and Little Willie, | England ( Velocipedists), 

Statuary). James King. Rajab and Sumjoo. 
Malle. Bi aatz and M. Rost. Herr Kossak. Rikiery. 
Brown, Bale, and Bale (Bicycle | Madame Lawrence and troupe of | ©. Trower (African Blondin), 

performers). | Living Pictures. M. Valentine. 
Caselli. | Mdile. Loyal. | Mdlle. Victoria. 
Madame Cashmore. | Majilton Family. Brothers Wainuratta. 
M. and Madame Ch istoff. | Don Jose Manoel, | Wheeler, Madame (Living 
Dugwau. | Signor Morisco. Statuary). 

DOG AND MONKEY TROUPES. 

Professor T. Etherton. Mr. Franconi. Mr. Samwells. 
Mr. Boyd. Mr. Henriquez. Mr. and Mrs. Enimeté, 
Mr. James Doughty. Mr. Jem Moffatt. Mons. Stephano. 
Mr. Dan Rice. Mons. Pannoll. Mdille. Gertrude, 
Mr. Etherington. Mr. Peterson. 





A Suicgut Mistaxe.—An old gentleman, who believed firmly in the unrivalled excellence of 
his daughter’s vocal powers, obtained permission for her appearance ataconcert. She accordingly 
went, accompanied by her mamma, the admiring father being at home with the gout. On the 
return of the two ladies, the elder declared that nothing could be better than the way in which 
their daughter had been received; and the younger, to corroborate this account, said that some 


; Italians, at the concert, had positively taken her for Pasta, “Yes, indeed, my dear papa,” 
exulted the fair songstress, “ hardly had I sung a dozen notes before the Italians cried, Basta / 
Basta {” 
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How J come upon the Boards, 


T pon’r belong to the theatrical profession, but still I’ve been upon the boards ; and T 
think the following will prove that during the short time I was upon them I decidedly 
created a sensation. I was about fifteen at the time, and was at home for the Christ- 
mas holidays with my parents, who resided about a mile from a small country town 
in the south of England. Like most small towns of the kind, it was very dull and 
monotonous, the monotony, however, being occasionally broken in upon by the advent, 
during the dull season in town, of some of the caterers of amusement in the me tropolis ; 
but as our vicar was of a puritanical turn of mind, and the greater part of the nobodys 
and would-be somebodys who comprised the society of the place set their faces against 
everything but the very dryest of dry lectures, we were not likely to have many enter- 
tainments come there. However, it was during the time I speak of that the late 
Barnardo Eagle, the Wizard of the South, in company with his daughter, was starring it 
through the provinces, and, passing through Hampshire in their tour, stopped at the town 
of F and gave three evening performances. The first part of the entertainment 
(for it was divided into two parts) consisted of the usual conjuring tricks with cards, 
inexhaustible bottles, and the various paraphernalia of a wizard, which I need scarcely 
add were all very cleverly done ; and the second part, in which he introduced his 
daughter, was a séance of mesmerism and clairvoyance. We had a large party of friends 
staying in the house at the time, and when the bills announcing the performance came 
out, it was decided to take some tickets for the first night. I was one of the party that 
went, and certainly enjoyed the conjuring part of the performance very much, and also 
the mesmeric as well ; for even at that early age I had a great partiality for a ny face, 
and before the evening was over felt most desperately smitten with Miss Eagle. I don’t 
pretend to know anything respecting mesmerism or clairvoyance : all I can say is, that it 
was most wonderful, and, if there was any jugglery in it, it was uncommonly well done ; 
and if there was none, why then it was stil! more wonderful. I am not going to give an 
account of it, but I remember that some of the revelations seemed to be almost super- 
natural, and caused a good deal of discussion in the town at the time, and succeeded in 
filling the Institution Hall, which was used on the occasion, for the remaining evenings 
of their stay there. From what was said of it when we returned home, it was decided 
to go again on the following evening ; and on the plea that I should like to see the 
conjuring again, but really for the sake of seeing the object of my passion, I managed to 
go. The pe erformance the second night was of course the same as the first, and therefore 
needs no remark ; but I know that I returned home that night more hopelessly in love 
than on the previous one, and was determined to go next night, which was to be their 
last, no matter whether any one else went or not. However, when the evening came, it 
appeared I was not the only one going, and so we all set off together. The first part 
went off as usual; the second part had commenced, and Miss Eagle had been mesmerised, 
and had answered several questions, when an old admiral whom I-was seated next to, 
who was of a most sceptical disposition, and whom I looked upon as a monster for 
imagining that my divinity would lend herself to anything like an imposture, asked some 
question or other as to who he was thinking of, and requesting to know the initial letters 
of the person’s name, which, to his surprise, were correctly given by the clairvoyant. He 
had, however, mentioned them previously to her father, and when he came to think it 
over, began to suspect that Eagle had imparted the knowledge to his daughter by means 
of ventriloquism, and the first opportunity he had he told him his suspicions, If I 
remember right, the latter denied being a ventriloquist, but this I cannot say for certain ; 
anyway he was not best pleased at the suggestion, and exclaimed, “ Do you, ‘do you re ally 
be slieve, Sir, that I communicate with my ‘daughter by means of ventriloquism ! because, 

if you do, please to step up upon the platform and stand beside her, and you may then 
easily convince yourself that I do not ; for of course anything she can hear, you will be 
able to hear also ’ The gallant admiral, however, declined this proposal, notwithstanding 
Eagle tried every inducement to persuade him, and was just upon the point of turning 
away disgusted, when his eyes rested upon me, and without a moment's hesitation he said, 

« Will you go, Sir, and stand beside my daughter?” Now, although, as I’ve said before, 

I was very desperately in love with the young lady, I had certainly never contemplate d 
appearing in public with her ; and had i not been so taken by surprise, might even have 
been ungallant enough to refuse, but as it was I had not time, for before I knew what I 
was doing, Eagle had taken my hat from me, and handed me up the steps on to the 
platform ; end before I recovered from my astonishment, I found myself facing some five 
hundred people, with many of whom I was personally acquainted, and who looked about as 
much surprised to see me where I was as I felt myself. “ Now,” said Eagle, “ will you please 
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to go up to the lady, and take hold of her hand.” She was seated in the centre at the 
back of the platform, and in compliance with her father’s request I went up to her, and 
held out my hand, not thinking that as her eyes were shut she would not know what I 
was doing. As soon, however, as I noticed this, I took her hand as directed, and stood 
wondering what was going to happen next. “Now,” said Eagle, “I am going to stand 
at the end of the room, and any questions I ask her, she will whisper the answers to you, 
and will you be so good as to repeat them out loud to the audience.” He then went to 
the end of the room, as he said, and asked her several questions, the answers to which 
she whispered to me as I leant over her, and I repeated to the audience as re quested. I 
stood holding her hand all the time, even when repeating the answ ers, and once in turning 
quickly round from the audience to the lady, my foot caught in her dress and ne: uly 
tripped me up ; but fortunately I saved myself by catching hold of the back of her chair, 
It, however, gave her a severe jerk, and having her eyes closed, she was unable to see 
what was the matter. Thinking, I imagine, that I was rather timid at being in such 
close contact with a person mesmerised, she said pettishly, “Don’t be afraid.” Now, 
Eagle had once or twice impressed upon me that whatever she said to me I was to repeat, 
so without the slightest hesitation, or in fact thinking of what I was saying, I turned 
round, and in a loud voice said, “‘ Don’t be afraid.” No sooner hac these words escaped 
my lips than an expression of the utmost astonishment and consternation settled on the 
faces of my hearers—so much so, in fact, that for the moment I really did begin to feel 
afraid, which feeling was certainly not lessened by hearing the voice of Eagle at the end 
of the room excl: rim, in tones of the greatest surprise, “ What did you say?” for just 
the moment before he had asked his daughter a question, and naturally concluded that 
I was giving him the answer to it. I “had not thought of what I was saying before 
repeating it, and was quite as much astonished at the effect my words had produced as 
the audience were at hearing them ; so, fancying I must have made a mistake some way 
or other, I turned to my fair companion and saw that she was smiling, and biting her lips 
to prevent laughing; but upon my asking her what I should say, she good- naturedly 
gave me the right answer, which I repee ated satisfactorily ; and then, after answering a 
few more questions, and informing the assembly that I had not heard any communication 
pass between Mr. and Miss- Eagle, I descended the steps, and resumed my place. I 
found out afterwards that very few of the people saw the mistake, and most of those who 
did, being personally acquainted with me, were too polite to laugh, so. it passed off all 
right, with the exception, only, that when I descended I was far more hopelessly in love 
than before, the only outlet for which I found in assisting the fair lady on with her 
opera cloak when the performance was over. And so passed my first and only appearance 
before the public ; and no one, I am sure, who was not there that night, can form any 
conception of the sensation caused by my harmless remark of “ Don’t be afraid,” 


L. M. 


iy OU 
atlp Aecture. 

WueEn I arrived at the treasury doors of the Theatre Royal, Invertowrie, at half-past 
twelve one Saturday morning, 1 found them closed, and not the slightest probability of 
them ever being opened again by the management under which I had had the honour of 
appearing for six fearful weeks, three out of which the company had been hopefully 
receiving half salaries. You understand, when a poor weak-headed gentleman takes a 
theatre with another poor weak-headed gentleman’ s money, for the purpose of producing 
the painful surcharge of the aforesaid poor weak-headed gentleman’s brains (I use the 
term “ brains” advisedly), the inevitable climax is bankruptcy, followed by an early 
train. Flimsy was our low comedian. Flimsy was reared up against the balustrades, 
looking hysterical and flabby. He had nothing left but a couple of pipes of tobacco, of 
which I immediately begged half, and strolled up the Presbyterian town of Invertowrie, 
turning over in my mind and pocket the advantages of three and fivepence in current 
coin, my sole fortune this side Berwick-on-Tweed. Now, with four and twopence I could 
have done much, but three and fivepence took a great deal of laying out. ‘“ Grand Gala 
at the McWurtle Gardens, Killcoobree!” This attractive announcement caught m 
eye as I turned into the High-street. The date was for the following Friday, and the 
amusements promised were very limited. The idea immediately occurred to me, “ Why 
not go over to Killcoobree, take some wigs, props, and my concertina, give an enterts rin- 
ment at the schoolroom or hall; at any rate I shall clear my fare to town.” My mind 
made up, I start at once to walk to Killeoobree (ten Scotch miles) ; on the way hammering 
at an alluring title with which to — the town : several, such as “My Album,” “M 
Portfolio,” “Crotchets and Quavers,” &c., &c., suggest themselves ; but I reach Killcoobree 
as unsettled whether | shall call it “ Stadies by ‘Road and Rail,” or “ Somebody’s Pocket 
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Book.” [These titles are not registered.] After some considerable wandering about the 
jlace, I am referred to a gentleman who mends boots and shoes, assisted by letting the 
hall, a little stage management, bill posting, and taking money at the doors. “He conduets 
me to a place, which appears to have been designed and built by an architect who was 
undecided whether he wanted a gun-factory, a private mad-house, or a flour-mill. After 
laying bare my plans, he coolly informed me “it was nae gude at a’,” the people round 
those “ pairts ” were so devoted to “tea and sic like,” the drama, whether Shakespeare 
or Maddison Morton, was a dead letter. “ Noo,” said he, “ ye’d do vera weel wi’ cheemistry 
heere ; ye’d git ower crooded if ye’d ony gie a lecture.” “ A lecture be it, then,” said I. 
I knew nothing in the world about chemistry, but that didn’t matter. I would do or say 
something—“ get through,” as the term is ; and on my way back to Invertowrie I hit on a 
plan the success of which I felt pretty confident about. The bills were printed, and a 
friend delivered them at the shoemaker’s, who had entered heartily into the “spec” by a 
promise of one third profit. The night arrived ; so did I, hungry, tired, footsore, and 
dispirited. I had purchased, with my last coppers, some harmless-powders, some red fire, 
brickdust, and a few iron filings. Mr. Mactaggart had borrowed a pestal and mortar, 
two or three retorts, and some physic bottles, which I filled with gorgeous water of 
different colours. ‘The sudden discovery of a Leyden jar gave me almost a fit of 
hysterics, and the table quite a scientific look. To my intense surprise I found the hall 
fast filling, everyone wearing a composed, learned mien, as though they intended 
thoroughly to have their shilling or sixpenny worth of science. After the few intro- 
ductory remarks and the production of hydrogen—my only experiment—I hadn't the 
remotest notion of what I was going to say or do. I appeared, was applauded, and com- 
menced by reading from an ordinary chemical work. -I explained, with many mispronounced 
words, the hydrogen experiment, and then it occurred to me to arrange a little accident, 
which would perhaps make them nervous, and prepare them for what was to follow. This 
I easily did, by thrusting a retort neck downwards into the fire ; the few drops of water 
condensed, and burst it with a loud report. I then proceeded to explain the dangerous 
nature of chemicals, dwelt on gun cotton, and sudden death of experimentalists by 
fumes, &c., meanwhile filling my mortar with brickdust and other harmless ingredients. 
Having worked the audience up to the required pitch of nervousness, I dilated on the 
dangerous and uncertain nature of the compound I was mixing. I spoke of my bad 
health, and wound up by saying, “Startling and marvellous as the announcement may 
seem, it is nevertheless perfectly true, that were I to leave off stirring this mixture for 
one single second, the whole of this building, and everyone therein, would be blown into 
unrecognisable atoms.” In less than two minutes there was not a soul left in the place 
except Mr. Mactaggart and myself, who pitched the stuff away, and cheerfully divided 
the profits. C. A. M. 


ug 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE ORIGINAL “CRUMMLES.” 


ARNOLD CAVE. 





COMMUNICATED BY J. 
Some years ago I was engaged at the Theatre Royal, Sandwich, now restored to its original use 
—a barn—under the management of Mr. Davenport, the gentleman the late Mr. Charles Dickens 
has immortalised, in “‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” as Mr. Crummles. Mr. Davenport had returned to his 
theatre, in Kent, after some years’ absence. The season was highly prosperous at Sandwich; a 
circumstance which, in no small measure, may be attributed to the respect in which Mr. Daven- 
port was held, and to the reputation he had gained through the vivid pen of the great novelist. 
On one particular evening at the barn—I beg pardon, theatre—the performances concluded with 
the, there, well-known drama, The Warlock of the Glen. The 1st scene represents the exterior 
of Old Andrew’s Cottage. This cottage was so placed that when the scene came to an end, it 
could not be closed in. The scenes worked on rollers. There being no room for flats, you will 
readily believe me when I tell you the company, though few, were literally crowded together. 
This cottage was fixed with stage screws in front of the audience. Mr. Davenport, who was 
playing Andrew, called out to the scene-shifter (there was only one) on the opposite side, “ Why 
don't you let the scene down?” ‘“*I can’t,” was the reply; “the cottage is in the way.” 
Davenport then found it impossible to get rid of the cottage, unless some one went on, and took 
out the screws; so he quickly made his appearance, and positively uttered the following speech: 
—“ It's a stormy necht, and my auld cottage is getting vary dilapidated.” Stooping down, he 
pulled out the screws; then said, while holding up the cottage, “ I must e’en tak it in and repair 
it.” With that, he took the cottage in his arms, and carried it away, to the immense delight of 
the audience, who roared with laughter. 





A youne Musician, remarkable for his modesty and sincerity, on his first appearance before 
the public, finding that he could not give the trills effectively, assured the audience, by way of 


apology, “ that he trembled so that he could not shake,” 
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Che Playgoer’s Pocket. 


BY CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 
















of its existence ; when acting as an art is daily inproving ; when the 


o>? 


stage is welcoming to its arms young people of cultivated tastes and 


T a time when London can boast more theatres than at any other period 
A\. 
Dy education ; when theatrical speculations are said to be very successful ; 


the world in general is busying itself, as usual, with the stale old ques- 

tion of the decline of the drama. With that cry I have nothing to do, 

2 because, with strong and opposite facts staring me in the face, I should 
be very foolish to believe in it. With me it is no theory that people go to 

the theatre; I know it. It is only necessary to look in the daily papers 

to see how many playhouses are open night after night. It is not my duty 

on this present occasion to discuss the point whether the public does or ought to 
enjoy itself when it goes to the play; but it will be my endeavour to try and 
point out how very much that enjoyment would be increased by a little more 
attention to the comfort of the audience, when it responds to the invitation of 
this or that manager. If we were all philosophers, and gifted with the enthusiasm 
of schoolboys, we should either submit to annoyance, and refrain from grumbling, 
or cheerfully look at all things theatrical through rose-coloured spectacles. As a 
rule, we do neither the one nor the other. We like to be amused, and therefore 
we go to the play. We pay our money, and we like our money’s worth. But we 
have no more desire, as practical commercial men, to be fleeced at the theatre, to 
be done out of sixpences and to be bullied out of shillings, than we have to pay 
a five-pound note for a ton of coals, or half a sovereign fora mutton-chop. It has 
always appeared an extraordinary thing to me that those concerned never will see 
how much the comfort of playgoing is enhanced by the establishment of some 
system which will give the playgoer as much comfort and as little trouble as pos- 
sible. Is therea man who cares to be perpetually putting his hand in his pocket, 
and who likes to be hunted about from pillar to post by needy-looking fellows whose 
obsequiousness is sickening, and whose insults are unbearable? An Englishman 
is not, as a rule, a stingy fellow. He likes to pay his money down and have done 
with it. But what he does dislike at theatres and elsewhere is to have the 
infliction thrust upon him that he is shirking his responsibilities, and not doing a 
fair thing by his fellow-men. The badgering system answers in the long-run. 
Money and men soon part. The rich man flings away his sixpences because he 
is imposed upon by a shameless fellow ; and the poor man, when this sad 
precedent is established, finds himself forced to pay also, or be insulted, At 
places where men dine, proprietors are at last discovering that Englishmen, as a 
rule, like to have their attendance charged on the bill, not because they dislike to 
pay a proper price for attendance, but because they hate to be suspected of 
illiberality. Where this system is adopted much custom invariably follows. 
Rich men and poor men know exactly what their expenses will be, and they are 
not subjected to the after-dinner annoyance which ruins their digestion, makes 
them ill-tempered, and spoils the effect of a good dinner. There is no more 
consummate actor than the tavern waiter or the theatrical tout. Without saying 
a word they can heap coals of fire on the head of the sensitive man. To begin 
with, they are carneying in their submission. They would lick the blacking off 
your boots for a fourpenny bit. They are all attention. They hop, skip, and 
jump. The waiters brush your hat witha greasy dish-clout, help on your top-coat 
with smeared fingers, smiling in a sickening fashion, and the understrappers hand 
you a playbill with an offensive air of patronising expectation. However you 
reward this miserable servility, they make you feel you ought to have given more, 
They look at you, and then at the coin, and that look speaks volumes ; or they 
pocket it with sulky submission. Whatever happens, you are made to feel that 
you have done wrong ; that you have underpaid the poor working man ; that you 
are stingy and they are martyrs ; whereas, you have merely contributed as a 
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matter of form, and for attentions which you dislike more than anything else in 
the world. There is no need of a philosopher to persuade us that it is a bad and 
foolish thing to encourage the ill-temper of any audience ; and I am quite sure 
that there is nothing which makes an audience so thoroughly ill-tempered and 
out of sorts as the feeling, that once inside a theatre, it is necessary to run the 
gauntlet through a set of needy touts and offensive harpies. There are theatres 
—to their honour and credit be it said—who have discovered that it is possible 
to make the price for admission pay for everything—programmes, cloak-rooms, 
hassocks, front rows or back rows, linkmen, and everything. Occasionally 
for this boon an extra sixpence has been added to the already exorbitant 
price charged for an orchestra stall; but I think I am correct in stating that 
the seven-and-sixpence which is now frequently charged for a stall is not grudged, 
when we consider that it confers a boon on a whole theatre full of people. I 
only cite these instances to show that it is possible to keep up a staff of civil 
servants without compelling the public to pay for it, to provide programmes 
without demanding a ridiculous fee for them, and to take care of cloaks and 
bonnets without charge, when it is a rule of the house that cloaks arf bonnets 
are not allowed to destroy the evening tone of the theatre. I will aljow others 
to decide if these new arrangements are considered admirable in all resy:cts or not, 
and if it is not strictly true that there are hundreds and hundreds of people in this 
London of ours, with no particular views on the rise and fall of the British drama, 
but who actually from choice, irrespective of the entertainment, go to theatres 
where they are not bothered, never insulted, and where they can be safe from a 
row. Stili the theatres where these good rules prevail are in a ridiculous minority. 
Civility, good taste, and comfort are exceptionally scarce at our London theatres. 
I am a pretty constant playgoer, and know the tricks of the theatres pretty well 
by this time ; but I don’t think I could name four in all London in which I can 
reckon upon being free from insult or plunder. Managers consent, with their 
eyes open, to admit into their houses, for the sake of a ‘little petty gain, a set of ‘ 
needy adventurers, who pe rsistently pay for the privilege of plundering the public. 
The alliteration was unintentional, but the fact is strictly true. The hat and coat 
men pay for their posts. They must bully and tease, or they not only make nothing, 
but lose their original outlay. It is the same with the box and stall keepers— 
the same with the attendants on the ladies’ cloak-room—the same with the link- 
men, whose proud privilege it is to dismiss every cab and carriage with a half- 
satisfied growl or a dissatisfied curse. The public is always in the wrong, and 
the attendants always in the right. It is the poor working man again, and the 
hard-hearted plutocrat. The unconfessed notion evidently is, “ What do — 
swells and people mean by coming out to enjoy themselves if they cannot pay ? 
and not, “ What do these impudent fellows mean by daring to tout and bully, 
when we h: we already paid enough, and more than enough, “for a fair ev ening’s 
amusement?” It is extraordinary that those in power, for the sake of a little 
ready money—for the sake of letting off the box-office at so many pounds a 
week—for the sake of getting so much off their treasury list—should so falsely 
study economy as to encourage these bad and indefensible practices. Why is the - 
ordinary trip up the Rhine, or to Switzerland, or where not on the Continent, 
rendered distasteful to the ordinary Englishman ? Because of the touting. Why 
do we dread landing at Calais, or Boulogne, or Dieppe, or Ostend? Because of 
the pestering nuisance of uncalled-for offers of assistance. W hy is a summer 
trip to the lovely Killarney lakes, or to the wild mountains of Connemara, made 
appalling and hideous? ‘Because of the Irish beggars. Why is a dinner at a 
tavern indigestible ? Because of the waiters, who suspect you of stinginess. Why 
is the delight of theatre-going marred and spoiled? Because of the too constant 
calls on the playgoer’s pocket. Let me take the case of an ordinary middle- 
class couple, who both doat on the play, who devour theatrical criticisms, and who 
know exactly where every actor and actress happens to be playing. It is Saturday 
night, and the children have been tubbed at an early hour and put to bed. Papa 
and mamma determine to enjoy their Saturday, and go like Darby and Joan to 
the play. Paterfamilias, who likes his pleasure as well as any man—particularly 
in his good wife’s company—but who hates a fuss, has not grudged the extra 
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shilling for booking his seats, which he has secured one afternoon on his way back 
from the city, only grieved, so he tells his wife, that there were no front seats 
left ; for she, of all things, dearly loves a front row, being not unprepossessing 
herself, and with a woman’s partiality for seeing and being seen. The Saturday 
comes, and they start off in an omnibus, for they live some way from the Strand 
district, and cannot afford cabs in their early days. It has just begun to rain 
between the omnibus and the theatre, so papa congratulates himself that he 
brought an overcoat and umbrella, and mamma is pleased with her last invest- 
ment in waterproofs. They are hardly within the theatre before the bullying 
and threatening begin. There is no ‘With your leave,” or “ By your leave.” 
It is merely a sharp, ugly, and decisive, “ Leave your cout and umbrella !”—an 
impertinence utterly unwarranted and uncalled for. The old playgoer soon 
extricates himself from these ruffians by passing through them with a look of 
withering contempt, utterly lost on them, of course. There is no theatrical law 
which compels a man to leave coat or umbrella, as at the National Gallery or 
Academy, and this the old playgoer knows well. I have known these highwaymen 
lay hands upon a gentleman, and threaten him if he did not leave his coat, 
being, as it turned out, the only one he had on his back ; but, as a rule, they 
slink away like the cowards bullies invariably are. The nervous man, who hates 
a fuss, like our friend Paterfamilias, leaves both coat and umbrella, knowing 
they are a trifle wet, and quite undisposed to annoy his neighbours. The good 
wife retires to the cloak-room, and there deposits her bonnet and waterproof. 
Relieved of their impedimenta, they meet smiling; but their troubles have not 
yet commenced. They have secured their seats beforehand, and before any 
attempt is made to show them where they are, there is the old flourish, and 
the inevitable scented programme is produced, which is charged by some 
unwritten law at sixpence. Arguing from the fact that you can get a whole 
morning paper, with Tichborne trial, foreign telegrams, special correspondence, 
and the ordinary news of the day, for one penny, the real price of a theatrical 
programme must be the thousandth part of a farthing; yet a man and wife must 
limit themselves to one programme between them for sixpence, or pay the 
outrageous price of a shilling for two. Only the other day I heard a well-known 
journalist, at a first-class theatre, deliberately insulted, because, in the inno- 
cence of his heart, he took two programmes and paid sixpence. The imperti- 
nent box-keeper made quite a scene, and delivered an oration on the subject for 
the benefit of those in the stalls. “ Most people who call themselves gentle- 
men,” said this highwayman, “ pay sixpence each programme !” and he looked 
as black as thunder. I regret to say the journalist paid the shilling, for 
the play had commenced, and he disliked scenes. His enemy had, of course, 
reckoned on all this. But to return to my husband and wife—left on their seats, 
only sixpence out of pocket, as yet, for a programme, which ought to have cost 
nothing, particularly as it is a mere medium for advertisements—the good lady 
soon sees that the front row is not full, as was deliberately stated, and is inclined 
iv a half-vexed tone to chaff her lord for his credulity. The husband, who had 
her interest at heart all along, is more vexed than his wife ; for though he hates 
a fuss, he dislikes to be done. Besides, it is a question of his honour and care. 
He slips out, and inquires about the front seats from the box-keeper, who is 
already sixpence to the good. It is the old story: the thing can be done for a 
shilling a seat! The florin is slipped into the highwayman’s hand unknown to 
the good wife, for it is to be her treat. The seats are changed, and the good lady 
is perfectly comfortable except in one respect. She has the misfortune to possess 
rather short legs, and the architect of the theatre has made the seats unusually 
high, in order to accommodate the box-keeper. The wife’s word is this evening a 
command to her good husband ; she shall want for nothing. Outside, in the 
lobby, is a suspicious pile of hassocks, Of course they belong to the theatre, 
thinks Paterfamilias, who has no idea of the art of the box-keeper. He is 
beginning to be tired of fees, and commands a hassock, in a lordly tone, for the 
lady. “ Hassock, Sir! Yes, Sir! Directly, Sir!” The hassock is brought, 
and Paterfamilias turns his head another way. The man smirks, and commences 
the old trick of oily submission. “ What do you want ! Have not I paid you 
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enough?” Sixpence, Sir, for the hassock!” This sixpence is irritating, and 
the pleasure of the evening is already threatened. The tax is paid with no 
amount of good feeling. Let me now add up the contribution of Paterfamilias to 
the destitute highwaymen, in addition to his booked seat, before the curtain 
rises. Three shillings already; not for luxuries, mind you, but for a pro- 
gramme, which is necessary to understand the play; for a hassock, without 
which the evening becomes a misery to the lady ; and for two seats, which 
ought to have been procurable at the theatre when the original seats were 
taken, and the original booking-fee demanded, If our friend required luxuries, 
he would be asked to pay half-a-crown for the loan of a pair of opera glasses 
which you can buy for a few more shillings in Drury-lane ; and an extravagant 
price for very indifferent refreshments. The play is over, and the articles of 
wearing apparel have to be redeemed from pawn. You will hardly believe me, 
but I state it as a fact, and from experience, that these poor victims are com- 
pelled to pay—unless they desire to create disturbance, and to be insulted—not 
sixpence, but sixpence each for the custody of their things: so here the lady 
has to pay one shilling for her waterproof and bonnet, and the gentleman a 
shilling more for his coat and umbrella. Total up to this point, in addition to 
the original outlay, and independent of any refreshments or luxuries whatever, 
five shillings! The rain is coming down in torrents now, and after a little 
consultation it is considered the best economy to save the clothes and take a cab. 
“ Linkman, if you please!” Sixpence more, or a curse, which possibly your 
wife does not mind, but which is objectionable when you have been escorting to 
the theatre the girl to whom you are engaged, and her mother, in whose good 
books you desire to be. Grand total, five shillings and sixpence! The amount 
my poor middle-class couple is fined, and against which there is absolutely no 
appeal. The theatre is handed over to fellows who are as ready to swear as to 
cringe, and the only alternative is a row, strong language, and a miserable 
evening for yourself and your companion. I appeal to the public to say if this 
picture is overdrawn. Such scenes as these occur night after night. You can 
hardly blame the men, who have paid highly for their posts, who are often soured 
with a bad speculation, and possibly ashamed of the fate which compels them to 
earn their bread in this miserable way. But there is little excuse for those who 
really have the interests and comforts of the public at heart—those, indeed, to 
whom we look for protection. They are profuse in their obligations to the 
generous public, and so on ; but they permit the public to be imposed upon or 
insulted, almost with their eyes open. Besides, even looked at from purely a 
commercial point of view, the present system is somewhat suicidal. If the 
public is taxed to the extent of five shillings and sixpence beyond the original 
outlay, the overtax represents money which would most probably find its way 
into the managerial till instead of the box-keeper’s pocket. Where the middle- 
class playgoer goes once to the theatre under the present rule, he would go twice 
if relieved from excessive taxation. There is a good story told about a cele- 
brated character, one Dicky Russel, well known at Drury Lane, who, aware of 
the imposition of box-keepers, even in what are known as the palmy days of 
the drama, was in the habit, when he went to the play, of pawning his coat 
with a neighbouring relation for a shilling, or some trifling sum, the cost of 
redeeming it being merely the insignificant cost of the pawn-ticket. The 
notion is an admirable one. How much better to leave your coat and umbrella 
in pledge at “ Number One Round the Corner,” than in the hands of the high- 
wayman of the lobby. Besides, look at the saving of expense. The highway- 
man charges a shilling, and the accommodating uncle, whose tariff is checked by 
law, the modest sum of one halfpenny. I am aware that this is no new grievance. 
In Paris the taxation system is as disagreeable as here ; and in London there 
have always been theatres where a stund was made against an acknowledged 
nuisance. These remarks are meant in no unfriendly spirit, but rather as an 
earnest protest against the encouragement of a discomfort which may have the 
effect of deterring many from enjoying that admirable institution, the play, and 
watching the gigantic strides of dramatic art in this country. 
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“Hills of the Plan.” 
& THEATRICAL DIALOGUESE.* 


BY HENRY J. BYRON. 


Scene.—NVear Temple Bar. Dr. OLpBoy and Mr. PLAYFAIR meet. 

Mr. P. Ha, Doctor! Well met! An age since I saw you! So you are in 
town for a holiday, I suppose ? 

Dr. O. Yes ; I always get restless on the long foggy evenings. They suggest to 
me bygone pleasures, Playfair—remind me of days when they played something 
worth seeing at the theatres ; when sterling comedy, good sound five-act tragedy, 
and rattling farce, found favour in the eyes of the town ; when we were not 
inundated with the trash of the Boulevards and the indecencies of the Palais 
Royal ; when we were not offended by the vile burlesques which now flood the 
theatrical market ; when we had actors—actors, Sir—and people to write for 
them, and people to go and see them, and appreciate wit, refinement, good taste, 
and a wholesome moral. Ha, I welcomed the winter evenings then, Playfair, I 
did, indeed. 

Mr. P. Well, you certainly have seen the best of everything in the dramatic 
way, Doctor ; but it scarcely seems to me that you need despair of finding enter- 
tainment, even in these degenerate days, The times are changed, and managers 
must— 

Dr. O. None of that, Sir ; none of that. It’s the old cant ery. Hang it, Sir, 
my tailor doesn’t change. I hear of people getting frock coats for three guineas 
and a half ; but if my man, Lappell, of Old Burlington-street, put down such 
an item in his bill, confound it, Playfair, I wouldn’t pay him ; and as to wearing 
his coat— 

Mr. P. Tf you prefer paying six or seven guineas, I’m sure I’m the last man 
to quarrel with you for so doing—except, perhaps, Lappell. 

Dr. O. T pay eighteen pence to a pit, now, instead of three shillings, or so, as 
in the old days. But there, it’s dear at the price, even then. The stage is dead, 
defunct, done for, gone, Sir. 

Mr. P. And yet the number of theatres is doubled since the times you 
refer to. Dr. O. Bah! 

Mr, P. Between thirty and forty are actually in— 

Dr. O. What do you see at any of them; or, at least, at most of them ? 
There are one or two which have triumphed over the general degradation, 
perhaps. 

Mr. P, What degradation ? 

Dr. 0. Oh, you know what I mean. Good heavens! Any one with eyes in 
his head can read all about it in the newspapers. They’re always writing about 
the pitiable state of theatrical matters, and very properly too, Just look down 
the list of the theatres, and tell me if it isn’t enough to disgust a man. 

Mr. P. Wewill. Here’s a Times. 

Dr. O. Oh, well, to tell you the truth, I take so little interest in the drama 
now, that I can’t say I am particularly well posted in the playbills just at— 

Mr. P. Just so. I think I shall be able to show you, then, a little of the 
“ give a dog an ill name and hang him” about your—I was going to say “argu- 
ment ”—but we’ll substitute “ assertion.” 

Dr. O. Oh, come, Playfair, if you’re going to pretend that the present con- 
dition of theatrical entertainments can in any way be defended, all / can say is, 

that you really are too amusing. Ha! ha! ha! my dear boy ; you must excuse 
my laughing, but J remember the Kembles, and—a—Kean, and—a—Miss 
Foote, and—a—Miss O’Neill, and all the lot, you know. Certainly I haven't 
been into a theatre for a long time, and people tell me there was a very clever 
actor called Robson, who I didn’t see, and—a—fellow who was deucedly 

* It will be borne in mind by the reader that this dialogue occurs towards the end of 
November, 1871. 
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droll—Sothern—I missed him, being abroad, as you know. There was young 
Phelps showed a _ deal of promise, certainly ; and—a—well, W alter 
Lacy, with actice, I always fancied might turn out well. Then several more, 
I underst: and, have shone in a small way—Wigan, and others ; but really, at 
present, the prospect is dismal, very dismal; and I shall prefer the comfort of 
the Tavistock Coffee-room, where | hope you "ll join me over a bottle of port— 
much prefer it to any—ha! ha!—of the “ principal Theatres Royal,” as we used 
to have it in the old playbills, 

Mr. P. Ha, here’s the list of theatres, Doctor. “The proof of the pudding,” 
you know. Here’s “ O/d Drury,” to begin with. Dr. O. Closed, of course. 

Mr. P. No, open ; very much open. Dr. O. What, the roof fallen in ? 

Mr. P. Oh, no; they’re playing a drama founded on a popular sae by Sir 
Ww alter Scott. That’s a “national” entertainme nt, youll admit. Dr. O. Dear 
me! Ye—es, that’s better than I expected. But of course it’s a failure . 

Mr. P. No, a great success. Dr. 0. What! At Drury Lane—a theatre which 
even in the “ palmy” days— 

Mr. P. Yes; but the present days are not palmy, they are degenerate. Then 
we come to the Haymarket. What do you suppose is the attraction there ? 

Dr. O. One of the old comedies, of course. 

Mr. P. No, Doctor; a new comedy—an original comedy—a Fuiry comedy !- 

Dr. O. A Fairy comedy! I won’t believe in the possibility of such a thing. 
Fairy fiddlesticks ! 

Mr. P. Well, ask Buckstone if it’s paid him. 

Dr. O. Buckstone! Ah, a very humorous young fellow. I'll see it. 

Mr. P. There's the Adelphi. Guess again. 

Dr. O. Adelphi ? Oh, home of oppressed heroines, virtuous farmers, “ effects,” 
as they call them, and a—ver y amusing place. 

Mr. P. You've heard of Victor Hugo ! Dr. O. Pls ayfair, ae be a fool. 

Mr. P. A version of his great book, The Hunchback of— Dr. Notre Dame ? 
That’s worth seeing, I’m sure. Re: lly, I’m surprised at the ott so > far, 

Mr. P. Lyceum—a version of one ‘of Dickens's works ; that's pretty national, 
I imagine, Doctor. And at the Queen's, a house built since your time, 7he 
Tempest. Dr. O. The Tempest! A play which, poetical and charming as it is, 
was never known to— 

Mr. P. To pay? No, not in the a old days you are cracking up so, 
Now matters are— Dr. O. Are altered. By Jove, Playfair, I'm afraid—I mean 
I believe—they are. But though you've spoken of the fairy comedy, I hear 
no mention of original comedy—not from the French, you know, but of real, 
genuine, home manufacture, eh ? 

Mr. P. Two of the most prosperous houses in London, the Prince of Wales's 
and the Globe, are making it their speciality. The former has done so for the 
last few years, and its success is a patent fact. The latter is also on the high 
road to a big result ; for at each theatre om meagan is enterprising and 
tasteful, and the company admirable. Dr. This is news, indeed. And do 
these pieces run any time? We always aa red in the good old days that— 

Mr. P. That afew weeks meant wonders. In these bad 4 young days a hundred 
or two, or even three, performances are— 

Dr. O. Draw it mild, Playfair. By the way, the little Olympie— 

Mr. P. There you may see a dramatized version of one of our leading novelist’s 
best works, acted—well, go anu see it. Dr. O. Really, this is all news to me. 
But you must admit, P layfair, that the stage is swamped with these dreadful 
burlesques—all legs, and stupid puns, and horrible negro dances, they tell me ; 
though I must say I was very much amused with one I saw by accident at— well, 
I don’t remember where—a few years back. Eh, Playfair? “You'll admit that. 
I’ve seen it stated over and over again, in the papers and reviews, you know. 

Mr. P. Well, Doctor, I am sorry to inform you th: at, after a careful perusal of 
the list, I can only find that there are two playing in London at this moment. 
In the first instance, the burlesque is a pendant to a bright original comedy of 
to-day ; in the latter it follows the not altogether to be despised dramatic pro- 
duction, The Heir at Law. 
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Dr. O. Do you mean to tell me that The Ieir at— 

Mr. P. Law is being played? Yes. In these degenerate days they run these 
things a couple of hundred nights. Odd, isn’t it? Then there’s the Princess's, 
with an original Irish drama ; and the new theatres, the Gaiety with its musie, 
and show, and elegance, the Court with original plays and “ no fees.” Would 
you like to see the list of the “minors”? Here’s fob Roy at one, Hamlet at 
another, original comedy at Sadler’s Wells, original drama—iwo—at the Surrey, 
ditto at the Marylebone, and— 

Dr. O. No, Playfair ; Pm content. I see I’ve been like many other foolish 
folk—too apt to trust hearsay ; too prone to take for granted the gabble of the 
growlers ; and too little ready to see and judge for myself. And now for that 
bottle of port. 

omen 


at’s not all Pantomime, 


BY BARRY AYLMER, IRISH COMEDIAN, 


INGY he was, Dingy beyond doubt or contradiction. Dingy from 
head to foot. Indeed, it would be difficult to tell what part of him was 
the dingiest. His hat was very dingy ; the sides seemed to have given 
way under pressure of the hollow crown, and the greasy leaf, which 
had long since lost its graceful curve, appeared undecided whether to 
turn up at the back or fall down in the front. His coat, if it had any 
colour at all, was a dingy brown, of the shade peculiar to garments 
that have been for years exposed to cloud and sunshine, dust and rain, 
alternately and carelessly. It had no doubt been fashionable in its 
day ; but that must have been long before its present owner had got 

out of jackets. Reaching below the knees, it exposed to view but little of the 
dingy and broken legs of his loose and shrunken trousers, and a great deal of his 
well-worn shoes, the uppers of which had cracked and separated into various 
holes and crevices, through which his coarse stockings boldly wooed the notice of 
the most casual observer. But dingiest of all was his face. Dingy in its colour 
like his coat ; in its shape, like his hat ; and in its crevices and indentations, like 
his boots. His closely shaven cheeks, worn appearance, and striding walk needed 
only the finishing touch of the muffler, which hung loosely over his shoulders, to 
convince the most ordinary observer that he was a strolling player. Now, as I 
had always a feeling of sympathy and curiosity in the wandering and much 
abused disciples of Thespis, I felt a longing to know something of the “ Dingy 
Man” who entered the taproom of “The Jolly Waggoners,’ Dean-street, 
Manchester, the night before the opening of Knotmill fair, in 1867: and with the 
view of entering into conversation, made room for him at the table where myself 
and friend were sitting. “Good evening, Gentlemen,” said the Dingy Man, remov- 
ing his hat by raising it at both sides of its weak and docile rim, “ Bring me two- 
pennyworth of rum hot,” said he, with marked emphasis, to the sprightly 
Lancashire lass who waited for his order, “and no sugar,” said he, calling after 
her, as she disappeared into the bar. After the usual comparison of notes with 
regard to the weather of the past, present, and future, I ventured to remark, by 
way of assuring myself of his identity with the show business, that its present 
state was auspicious of a prosperous and profitable campaign during the 
cont‘nuance of the fair. Here the “two-pennyworth of rum hot” was laid 
before him, and made to disappear as swiftly asa Harlequin through a trap. The 
longing look which he cast into the empty tumbler told me at once, and plainly, 
that an offer to stand treat would be accepted ; and,:being curious to see more of 
an apparently quaint character, I ordered, with his consent, a good stiff 
tumbler of that which his purple nose told me was his favourite tipple. I have 
observed that hot punch, as well as having, like love, great levelling powers, 
quickly removes certain barriers to social intercourse between casual acquaintances ; 
therefore, it was not to me a matter of surprise that, after one or two rounds, the 
showman’s tongue was heard in all its wondrous volubility and quaintness of 
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expression. THis face soon lost its pale and worn expression; and, under the 
softening influence of good spirits, his natural and dry humour came forth in a 
dozen different stories. Keen observation during constant change of scene and 
acquaintance had given him a fund of aneedote with which he entertained us— 
much to our mutual satisfaction—and to look at his now beaming face and jovial 
eye, one would have thought that he had not a care in the present, an anxiety in 
the future, or a sad remembrance in the past. Guided by my reflections, I re- 

marked what a careless and pleasant life his was ; varied by change of scene, and 
free from the anxieties of a busy world, and the demands and fashions of society. 
Finishing his tumbler, he heaved a sigh ; and, as he laid the glass back upon the 
table, the old look of care returned, and he seemed for the moment absorbed in 
tracing out some faded incident of his past life. “Oh!” said he, at last, with a 
melancholy shake of the head, “it’s not all fun, I can tell you. Comedy and 
clowning is a most serious occupation, I assure you, sir. We poor players laugh 
as we paint, for the amusement of the public ; and, oftentimes, like the paint, sir, 

our smile is only put on. Tl never forget the ‘night poor Pit Newman wi 18 
killed. Lord, sir! it makes me shudder now, and its eight-and-forty years since 
it happened. I was very young in the profession then, sir; for it was, if I 
recollect aright, only my second season, and I was just seven years of age when I 
made my first ‘bow to a public audience. You see my father and mother were 
professionals ; indeed the sock and buskin had been time out of mind the calling 
of our family, and many generations have long since played out their parts on the 
stage of life. I, being a rather precocious youngster, was early destined to follow 
the calling of my ancestors; and my training began at the age of two years, when 
old Kit Payne used to take me on his knee, and teach me circus business. My 
first bow was in the character of Cupid ; and I think that was what made me a 
bachelor ; ffor I used to be floated through the air, tied to the end of a rope, and 
ever after I hated the suspense which attached to my early acquaintance with the 
God of Love. I was gradually advanced to tragedy; and appeared as Cora’s 
child at nearly every fair in England; singing a comic song between the acts. 
Lord, sir! I must have been a regular nuisance to the public, then; and now, 
whenever I see an intelligent infant trying to evade the eyes of the audience and 
look happy, I blush to think if ever I so persecuted the public as that poor child 
is made to do. Well, I think I did persecute them; for I have mostly found 
infant prodigies to be alike—they combine the most disagreeable -characteristics 
of the monkey and the parrot chatter and grimace. Well, poor Pit—or, as he 
used to call himself on the Christmas bills, Mons. Numerini—was, to use his own 
words, principal clown to the principal showman on the principal northern circuit ; 
and I have heard my father, who was the aforesaid principal, say that Pit was 
the best clown he had seen throughout a half a century’s experience. I fancy he 
judged Pit and the other members of his company by their deeds, and I have 
1eard say that Pit had gone through twenty-seven performances on a fair-day ; 
played the bass-fiddle in the orchestra ; harangued the «yultitude in front of the 
booth; and, as they responded to his invitation, and ‘walked in,’ took the 
money while mother got the dinner ready ; and he was the only money-taker 
after whom my father never counted the house, for he believed in and trusted 
poor Pit. We were at this very Knotmill fair the season poor Pit met with the 
accident that caused his death. Our pantomime was 7he Babes in the Wood ; and 
at that time ‘Babes in the Wood’ and pantomime were to me synonymous, for 
I'd never heard of, or seen, any other pantomime. Pit played the repentant 
villain in the opening, and was afterwards transformed to clown. I can yet 
recollect how tenderly that old man used to carry me about the stage, and how 
concerned I was for him during the combat; for I was not at that time certain it 
was only acting—it looked so real. The transformation scene had passed, and the 
first and only comic scene was on, and Pit, as clown, had to take the usual jump 
through the usual barber’s window. He had been ailing for some days; and, 
indeed, it was evident he was beginning to sink under the hardships of our 
wandering life. Oh, sir! uncertain meals, and not too many of them, ain’t 
strengthening ; and sleeping under canvas may be all right and well enough in 
sweet Araby, but it’s sure pulmonary in this dew-benighted country, As 1 was 
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saying, Pit had not been well for some days. I could feel him tremble as he carried 
me about in the opening, and when it came to the jump, he was quite nervous. 
‘ Pit,’ says Kit Payne, the harlequin, ‘dont funk,’ old man; you’ve done it oftenafore; 
and the house is full.’ Poor Pit gave a ‘hi! hi!’ ran up in his old funny way to 
the flap, and peeped through to see if the two men who were to catch him were all 
ready. Back to the footlights he came, and raised the expectations of the audience 
to the highest by his grotesque preparations for the jump. Up he ran to the 
window with a ‘houp! la! hi!’ but shied at it like a bad horsé at a fence. The 
audience began to grow restless, and the two fiddlers fiddled harder than ever. 
‘Kit, says Pit to the harlequin, ‘I can’t do it, to-night.’ ‘ You're all right,’ 
replied Kit ; ‘take it a straight bolt. You'll find a drop of porter left in the can 
at the other side.’ Pit shook his head, and gave a wistful look at me as I stood 
in the wing. I saw his whole frame quiver. Then came a volley of hisses from 
the front. At this, poor Pit’s old spirit seemed to revive within him ; and, casting 
asad and half contemptuous look at the audience, he made a third desperate effort, 
and bolted through the window. There was a loud crash as of a body falling 
heavily on the stage—a moment’s pause—and then a shriek from the people in 
front. ‘He's killed! He's killed!’ shouted the now frantic audience. I rushed 
round to the back of the flap, and there was poor Pit lying where he fell; the 
two men, who should have caught him, kneeling mournfully by him. They, find- 
ing that he did not jump as usual, left their post, and came round to the wing to 
see what was the matter, just as the hiss of that infernal crowd goaded him on to 
the jump. Poor Pit! There he lay in his clown’s dress ; the patchwork on his 
face only serving to render his agony more hideous. ‘ Pit! Pit!’ I shouted, 
throwing myself upon hin—‘ Pit! you’re not hurt? Speak to me, Pit.’ <A 
spasmodic smile passed over his face; and, as he half raised himself to speak to me, 
a tiny stream of blood trickled from his lips, marking a bloody line down his 
chalked mouth. ‘Pit, I cried again, ‘do speak to me. Are youhurt ?’ ‘ My boy,’ 
said he, drawing me to him, ‘ There’s no pantomime about this.” He dropped 
his head upon my shoulder, and his cold hand tightened on my tiny fingers. His 
last sigh was breathed against my tearfully wet cheek, and death swiftly shifted 
the scene and dropped the curtain on poor Pit Newman, the people's clown. 
Ah, sir!” said the “‘ Dingy Man,” ‘it’s not all fun, I can tell you ; it’s not all 
pantomime.” 


4 Werp Great Sensation. 


BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


E were playing Amy Robsart at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Bir- 
mingham. All went well until the third night, when the trap on the 
drawbridg: vefused the office of Deus ex machind, and declined to 
administer poetical justice upon Sir Richard Varney by letting him 
through into the moat below. Whether it was that the trap had 
more respect for Sir Walter Scott and the severities of true art than 
the adaptation of Kenilworth, I cannot pretend to say; but certain 
it is that when Anthony Foster, hearing Lord Leicester's whistle, 
withdrew the bolt, and the villainous Varney rushed forth from 
Amy’s prison-chamber upon the treacherous drawbridge, the trap 

refused to yield, and Varney did not meet the fate he deserved, and the virtuous 
audience—theatrical audiences are the most virtuous people in the world 

eagerly anticipated. Varney—perhaps conscious of his own guilt, and himself 
desirous of retribution—stamped upon the trap. Still it refused to go. (Hisses, 
groans, and murmurs of derision from the virtuous audience.) Then, in the lull 
of the clamour, is heard Amy Robsart, from her turret prison chamber, whisper- 
ing, in the soft accents of Miss Neilson, “Come back, come back !” Varney 
went back to the turret chamber, and might have been seen, from behind, in 
earnest conservation with Amy Robsart, as to how he was to be killed and put 
out of the way, for the satisfaction of poetical justice and the virtuous audience. 
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Tn the meantime the uproar in front was indescribable. Virtue, thirsting for blood, 
hooted and howled and hissed and kicked until Mr. James Rodgers began to 
have fears for the safety of his theatre. Suddenly the stage carpenter, in not par- 
ticularly soft accents, was heard to say, “It’s all right now.” Leicester whistled 
outside, Anthony Foster drew the bolt, Varney rushed from the turret chamber 
with Amy after him, and—— still the bolt wouldn’t work, and the trap wouldn’t 
go. (Uproar in front greater than ever. Cries from the virtuous of ‘‘ Pitch him 
over !” “Shoot him !” “Kill him, somehow!”’) Varney, in despair of death, fairly 
danced like mad upon the trap ; but the perverse piece of wood—perhaps think- 
ing that the gentle Amy was on it, and not Varney—refused to budge an inch. 
There was nothing for it but to drop the curtain. And now the uproar of the 
virtuous was at its height. Mr. Rodgers felt certain that his theatre was coming 
down upon his ears ; and the present writer felt equally certain that his business 
for the succeeding nights of the engagement was utterly ruined. When the shout- 
ing and whistling had continued for about ten minutes, Mr. Dewhurst, the re- 
presentative of Varney, came before the curtain, and at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing ahearing. He apologised : “ The thing had never occurred before, either in 
London or the provinces, There was something wrong in the machinery ; but he 
would take care that it should not occur again.” Mr, Dewhurst retired, and the 
curtain went up for the concluding farce. The “ virtuous” would not hear a 
word of it, The uproar was renewed more furiously than before. Again Mr. 
Dewhurst—now divested of the habiliments of Varney —stepped before the cur- 
tain. By way of conciliating the “ virtuous” with soft words—which proverbially 
turn away wrath—he addressed them as “ lads.” ‘* What do you want, ‘lads ?” 
A thousand “ lads,” with a thousand voices—which oddly enough were not so 
articulate and distinct as one voice would have been—cried out: “‘ We want the 
scene all over again.” “ Very well, lads, if you will let the farce proceed, we'll 
set the scene, and you shal/ have it all overagain.” (Deafening cheers.) The farce 
went on in peace, and Mr, Dewhurst rushed behind to muster his forces. The 
sensation scene had been struck. ‘‘ It must be set again immediately, and the 
trap seen to; and if it does not work this time woe to the master carpenter !” 
Luckily, Miss Neilson, who had been listening to the uproar from her dressing- 
room near the prompt box, had not found nerve or composure to divest herself of 
the clothes of Amy Robsart. She was dressed and ready to play the scene again 
—anything to appease the fury of the “ virtuous.” But where was the represen- 
tative of the Earl of Leicester? He had left the theatre. Where was the repre- 
sentative of Mike Lambourne? He, too, had left the theatre. The order went 
forth, ‘‘Scour Birmingham and find them.” Fancy the feelings of these gentle- 
men on being surprised, at supper, with a mandate from the manager, “ You 
must come back to the theatre, and play the last scene all over again.” Like 
good and true men they forsook the tempting supper, and promptly answered the 
call of duty. I think it was Leicester who arrived first ; but certain it is, that 
when he had dressed himself he could not find his boots. Boots he must have ; 
so he appropriated the villainous buckets of Mike Lambourne, Presently the 
worthy Michael was heard clamouring for his boots. ‘‘ Where are my boots ?” 
He was informed that the Earl of Leicester had borrowed them. Behind the 
scenes Mike was in no humour to brook this liberty, even from the master whom 
he professed, before the public, to serve with the virtuous purpose of saving the 
life of his countess, and was inclined to “kick up a row.” However, there was 
no time for that. The farce was over ; the last scene of Amy Robsart was set ; 
and the audience were clamouring for the sensation scene, “ Never mind your 
‘ buckets,’ ” said Amy Robsart ; “ wear your street boots, and I'll pin your cloak 
over, so that nobody will see them.” Mike’s cloak was pinned over, and the 
scene began. Varney dragged in the screaming Amy, across the stage and up 
the stairs— while the lightning flashed in her scared face—and secured her in the 
turret chamber. Then Mike Lambourne was shot, Leicester whistled, Tony 
Foster drew the bolt, and Varney rushed forth on the drawbridge. The trap 
worked to perfection, and the villainous ’squire went through into the abyss 
below. The great sensation never went so well, The “ virtuous” were appeased, 
and our credit was saved, 
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Audiences w Century Ago, 





BY CHARLES J. STONE. 


—* custom of eating oranges in theatres appears to be respectable in its 
= antiquity. 
Gi 


But it was formerly the habit of our audiences to consume 
this fruit in a disagreeably aggressive manner. Indeed, showers of 
orange peel have not been unknown within our own day; but they 
- have lately, and happily, become a tradition of the past, and it is now 
W% rather gratifying than otherwise to see some susceptible young creature 

ee sucking at her orange between the sobs evoked by a thrilling melo- 
= drama ; tears bedewing her cheeks as she stifles her emotions with 

of the golden juice. But, in the palmy days of the British drama the 
peel would not improbably have been employed as a missile ; and, in 

fact, the British theatrical public seems altogether to have exhibited somewhat 
too keen an appreciation of its national liberty, for the comfort of the more sedate 
personages amongst the audiences. It must certainly be confessed, from the 
following quaint account of the experiences in an English theatre of Dr. Moritz, 
a German divine, who visited England in the year 1782, that although the 
drama may have declined, the manners of British audiences have decidedly 
improved, “The winter theatres being shut,” he says, “1 twice attended that in 
the Haymarket. The first time, Zhe Vabob was represented, of which the late 
Mr. Foote was the author ; and for the entertainment, a very pleasing and laugh- 
able musical farce, called The Agreeable Surprise. A few excepted, the comedians 
whom I saw were certainly nothing extraordinary. For a seat in the boxes you 
pay five shillings, in the pit three, in the lower gallery two, and in the upper 
gallery one shilling. And it is the tenants of this upper gallery who, for their 
shilling, make all that noise and uproar for which the English playhouses are so 
famous. Often and often, whilst 1 sat in the pit, did a rotten orange or peel of 
an orange fly past me, or past some of my neighbours; and once one of them 
actally hit my hat, without my daring to look round for fear another should come 
plump in my face. Besides this perpetual pelting from the gallery, which renders 
an English-playhouse so uncomfortable, there is no end to their calling out and 
knocking with their sticks till the curtain-is drawn up. I saw a miller’s or a 
baker’s boy, thus, like a huge booby, leaning over the rails and knocking again 
and again on the outside, with all his might, without being in the least ashamed 
or abashed. I sometimes heard, too, the people in the lower or middle gallery 





quarrelling with those of the upper one. Behind me in the pit sata young fop, who, 
in order to display his costly stone buckles with the utmost brilliancy, continually 
put his foot on my bench, and even sometimes upon my coat; which I could 
avoid only by sparing him as much space from my portion .of the seat as would 
make him a footstool. In the boxes, quite in a corner, sat several servants, who 
were said to be placed there to keep the seats for the families they served, till 
they should arrive. They seemed to sit remarkably close and still; the reason 
of which was, I was told, their apprehension of being pelted ; for if one of them 
dared but to look out of the box, he is immediately saluted with a shower of 
orange peel from the gallery.” After passing an encomium on Mr. Palmer in the 
character of the “ Nabob,” which Dr. Moritz considers he performed with great 
comic power, the writer continues :—“ The Agreeable Surprise is really a very 
diverting farce. The same fellow who, in the play, performed the schoolfellow 
of the ‘Nabob,’ with a great deal of nature and original humour, here acted the 
part of Lingo; his name is Edwin, and he is, without doubt, one of the best 
actors of all that I have seen. This Lingo is in love with a certain country girl, 
whose name is Cowslip, to whom he makes a declaration of his passion in a strange, 
mythological, grammatical manner. This Edwin in all his comic characters 
still preserves something so inexpressibly good-tempered in his countenance that, 
notwithstanding all his burlesques, and even grotesque buffoonery, you cannot 
but be pleased with him. Poor Edwin was obliged to sing himself almost hoarse, 
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as he was sometimes called upon to repeat his songs two or three times, only 
because it pleased the upper gallery, or the Gods, as the English call them, to roar 
out encore.” It will thus be perceived that double encores are not a novelty 
appertaining to our modern burlesque period, as Edwin attained that honour for 
his “Amo amas, I love a lass,” &¢, a century ago. ‘The character of 
‘Amelia, in The English Merchant,” writes Dr. Moritz, in describing a second 
visit to the Haymarket Theatre, “was performed by an actress who made her 
first appearance on the stage, and, from a timidity natural on such an occasion, 
and not unbecoming, spoke rather low, so that she could not everywhere be heard, 
‘Speak louder, speak louder,’ cried out some rude fellow from the upper gallery ; 
and she immediately, with infinite condescension, did all she could, and not un- 
successfully, to please even an upper gallery critic. The persons near me in the 
pit were often extremely lavish of their applause, They sometimes clapped a 
single sentiment that was almost as unmeaning as it was short, if it happened to 
be pronounced only with some little emphasis, or to contain some little point, 
some popular doctrine, a singularly pathetic stroke or turn of wit.” But the 
custom of eating oranges and cracking nuts in public places appears to have been 
more aristocratic in those days than at the present period. Dr. Moritz also gives 
a sketch of the appearance of the Houses of Parliament, in which occurs the 
following description :—“ The members of the House of Commons are nothing 
particular in their dress ; they even come into the House in their great coats and 
with boots and spurs. It is not at all uncommon to see a Member lying stretched 
out on one of the benches while the others are debating. Soine crack nuts, others 
eat oranges, or whatever else is in season.” So then, when our modern audiences 
indulge in what would now be considered the vulgar gratification of cracking and 
eating nuts for their solace during the progress of the play, they can claim a lofty 
origin for their proceedings. Most fashions, whether in dress or manners, are 
adopted by the higher before they are taken up by the lower classes, and here is 
an admirable illustration. How angry would our newspapers now become if a 
Member of Parliament produced a bag of nuts and commenced to crack them 
during the course of a debate ; while some of our theatres do not even permit 
the orangewoman to drag her basket across the knees of the spectators in the pit. 
But indeed the time appears to be rapidly approaching when pits shall be no 
more. Lolling luxuriously in their stalls, the 6/asé modern men about town would 
hardly be brought to believe in the fact that their predecessors, the beaux, were 
content to witness the play from a hard bench, with the chance of occasional ex- 
posure toa shower of orange peel. How indignant would our “swell” be, if, 
just when he had ensconced himself in his carefully padded fauteuil and languidly 
taken up his scented playbill, a piece of orange peel hit him upon the back of his 
head, and, upon his turning round to expostulate, another piece came plump in his 
face. It can only be supposed that the gentlemen of those days went: to the 
theatre with such a hearty relish for the play, that they were comparatively 
indifferent to their own creature comforts. Moreover, they had not just come 
from an elaborate and elegantly served dinner in a palatial modern club. They 
had dined early, and intended to sup at a tavern after the performance. And 
possibly swords might be drawn in that tavern, as some of the gay young bloods 
found their spirits elated, after a bowl or two of punch, to such a pitch, that only 
a little blood-letting would be sufficient to subdue them; whereas the modern 
fine gentleman will only lounge back to his club and demand, in enervated or 
indifierent tones, soda and brandy in the smoking-room. Instead of the blaze of 
brilliance presented in the appearance of a theatre, in these days of sunlights and 

wofuse gilding, the playhouses at that time must have exhibited a picturesque 
Put much more sombre aspect. The “ little theatre in the Haymarket,” as it was 
called, is described as being “ neatly fitted up in a light, airy, agreeable, and con- 
venient style.” On the top of the plain proscenium was inscribed the motto, 
“ Quid rides, de te fabula narratur ;” which was perhaps thought particularly 
applicable to Foote’s performances, his characters being frequently recognisable 
portraits. The patent of the theatre had been granted to him after he lost his leg. 
Subsequently, the motto was altered to spectus et tu spectabere ; but now it would 
be diflicult to discover, in the Haymarket or any other theatre, a play in which 
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‘the ludicrous idiosyncrasies of any well-known character should be exploited ; 
though such an exhibition might still draw the town. But possibly Lord 
Dundreary may have owed his success to the men of fashion of the period 
conceiving him a portrait of some friend or other. We no longer, however, 
expect to find our vices lashed and our follies held up to ridicule on the stage. 
We no more contentedly seat ourselves upon the hard and backless benches of the 
pit, patiently to behold ourselves exposed to derision in a dramatic mirror, 
The lighter and gayer colours adopted in the costumes of the last century must 
have greatly contributed towards rendering the general effect of the appearance 
of the house fanciful and pleasing. There was not that glare of radiance which 
theatres exhibit in this age of gas, but the candles gave sufficient light both to 
display the performers on the stage and the belles around the dress circle. “And 
the faces stood out with greater distinctness from the more sombre background ; 
and the emotions could be realised in the countenances of the players with, 
perhaps, more vividness than through these modern waves of effulgence, which 
seem to rise from the footlights. We can imagine the ladies of about a century 
ago smiling around the dress circle beneath those marvellous towers of powder, 
pomatum, and plumes which rose in stately splendour from their foreheads, 
while one or two curls were permitted to stray wantonly upon the cloud of snowy 
muslin, or point lace, which concealed their shoulders, but just allowed the bosom 
to be discerned. Robes of pea-green, violet, jonquil, pink, and lemon were worn ; 
while /e bleu celeste and pearl are described as being very fashionable colours, 
The rich lace of the ruffles permitted the arm to be seen as high as the elbow; and 
in those daysa gaily painted fan was a lady’s constant companion, and was 
doubtless flirted at the beaux in the pit with nearly as good effect as will be 
attained by a modern Milanese beauty with hers. Meanwhile the gentlemen 
indulged in silken coats of the same colours as the ladies’ robes, with light em- 
broidery trimmings, and wore their hair and wigs, as carefully curled and 
powdered, though not quite so formidable in dimensions. But towards 1782 
luxuriant masses of curls were beginning to displace the ladies’ cushioned head- 
dresses, precursors of the modern chignon, with their surmounting ostrich feathers, 
wreaths of flowers, and even parroquets complete, with wings and tail. And 
gentlemen were commencing to wear their own hair unpowdered, and cloth suits; 
but even then the black coat, which imparts such a dull aspect to our modern 
audiences, was only worn by the parsons, or by mourners, or by exceedingly grave 
persons, And the beaux glittered all over with cut steel buttons and buckles ; 
a beau with steel buttons dazzling a lady, being the subject of a caricature in the 
year 1777, as Planché informs us in his History of British Costume. Instead of 
lounging against the back of the stall in front of him, and sweeping the house 
with his lorgnette, the beau of that period merely ogled the belles through an eye- 
glass, occasionally affixed to the top of a cane ; or posed himself for thetr admira- 
tion, while he took a pinch of snuff from his silver box, and handed it to his 
neighbour with an air and a grace. Complaints are to be found that ladies 
visited the playhouse to chatter, laugh, and be seen, rather than to see the play ; 
while gentlemen were supposed to obtain a reputation for critical acumen by 
being frequently found on the third row of the pit. Many of the prologues and 
epilogues of the plays of the last century were evidently written to please the 
lawyers of the Inns of Court who were very important supporters of the theatres, 
as they usually resided within a mile of Drury Lane;: and the verdict of the 
coffee-houses in that neighbourhood was probably more anxiously expected by 
the author and actors than the judgment of the newspapers. But if an actor 
succeeded in so pleasing the hard-headed lawyers of the pit, and the disagreeably 
demonstrative critics of the gallery, and the fine, painted ladies of the boxes, as 
to be summoned, to make his bow, through one of the old-fashioned doors opening 
on to the stage, in front of the curtain, on each side of the proscenium, he must 
have felt that he had really achieved a triumph. ‘Audiences had no qualms of 
hesitation in respect to damning plays which they had no “mind to” in those 
days. 
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Che Porkshire Manager. 


¥ 4 u 


BY GEORGE ROBERTS. 


HUNDRED years past, the York was second only to the Bath stage 

6 as a school for the development of histrionic genius, and a nursery for 
J\\ey metropolitan talent ; and the high repute it long enjoyed was mainly 

¢ I due to the tact and energy of the manager, the most famous and with- 
IXY out doubt the most eccentric of provincial impressarios—Tate Wilkinson, 
92D = Runthrough the quaint egotistical jumble of conceit and common sense 


Eos ; : oa ; : “ 

Vy that characterize his “ Memoirs” and ‘ Wandering Patentee,” and you 
Cy have the key tothe man’s character—confidence. Tate, the familiar name 
hy by which he was best known, was not brought up; he drifted into life, 


and a strange life that was. The only son of His Majesty’s chaplain 

of the Savoy, we find the boy, before he was breeched, spouting the Church ser- 
vices in his father’s cast-off surplice to the delight of admiring dowagers, till one 
fatal evening the housekeeper of Covent Garden Theatre carries him, against his 
will, to the upper gallery, to see The Busy Body; and hey, presto! from that night 
the Prayer-book is at a discount, and the play—the play—the thing. When 
scarce thirteen he was canvassing with the criticism of a connoisseur the relative 
merits of Garrick and Quin, Barry and Mossop ; crying with Mrs. Pritchard, and 
laughing with Kitty Clive, and sent to bed with his sides split by Yates’s drollery 
and Shuter’s extravagance. We catch a glimpse of the young gentleman at 
Harrow in fine company ; with his Grace of Gordon, my Lord Downe, Sir John 
Rushout, and others, amusing Dr. Thackeray, the head-master, with his imitations, 
—Lady Townly, @ /a mode Woftington,—and the like ; the success of which is so 
great as to determine the directors in putting a stop to theatrical representations 
for the future. Then come family troubles: the arrest of the Savoy chaplain, at 
the information of no less a personage than Mr. David Garrick, for infringement 
of the new Marriage Act; for which delinquency the unfortunate parson is sen- 
tenced to transportation, and only escapes the penalty by an opportune death. 
From this point, Tate is his own master. He turns up his little pug-nose con- 
temptuously at the offer of a commission in the army on the part of his mother’s 
friends. Now is the time to gratify his fond passion—he must go a@ acting or die. 
He attends manager Rich’s levées ; hangs about the green-rooms of the patent 
theatres ; and at last, through the kindness of his constant chum, Ned Shuter, gets 
his foot for the first time on the boards at Covent Garden for that great comedian’s 
benefit. Fearless of comparisons, he audaciously attempts Woodward’s recognised 
part, The Fine Gentleman, in Lethe, and—from his own confession—makes a 
melancholy exhibition of himself. Still, notwithstanding the peal of laughter 
and storm of hisses that greet his second essay in the same character, he is so 
self-satisfied, that he must indulge in tragedy, and leading parts, at Maidstone, on 
sharing terms ; and, after a ludicrous exposure of his incapacity, pockets, as his 
week’s profits, eighteen pence, and the ends of two tallow candles, Next, struck 
with his powers of mimicry, Garrick good-naturedly puts him on the books of 
Drury Lane at thirty shillings a week ; and recommends the young fellow, mean- 
while, to Foote'’s notice. So pleased is the great humourist with the taste of 
Master Wilkinson's quality, that he straight trundles him in a post-chaise to 
Holyhead, en route for Dublin, on which famous stage, Tate feels his legs, grips 
the boards, and, elated with the applause which attends his imitations of the 
wincipal performers of the day, then and there the pupil takes off the master 

Soiess his very nose, to the intense gratification of the audience, and the ill- 
concealed chagrin of Mr. Samuel Foote. From this triumph, for such it was 
for a youth yet in his teens, we may date ndtoriety and ultimate success, 
On his return to town he flourishes a bank bill of £130, the result of this engage- 
ment, in his fond mother’s face. He gets snubbed by Garrick (who was secretly 
afraid of his mimetic genius, and in whose eyes he was always “that d——d 
exotic, Wilkinson”’); he is made use of by Foote, courted by Rich, who a few 
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months before had repudiated him as the “ Muster Whittington who was unfit 
for the stage, and whom he couldn’t larn ;” makes many an enemy among his 
professional brethren (poor Shuter among the number), dragging them spite 
themselves before the footlights ; leads a vagrant theatrical life, Dlazing from time 
to time as a planet of the third ‘order in the provincial hemisphere, rather than 
shining asa recognised fixed star ; until, after many years wandering, we find him, 
though not yet “thirty, presiding over the fortunes of the York Theatre. There, 
firmly established, Tate sweeps about him with right good-will. He sets his 
house in order, provides a grand supply of scenery and dresses , and expends £500 
in obtaining patents for the Theatres at York and Hull, and | (no small credit to 
him) removes among other nuisances the vulgar interludes and comic songs 
between the acts with which the performances were garnished, and, best of all, 
abolishes the degrading custom to which every country : actor was then subject, of 
scouring the neighbourhood, bill in hand, to solicit shillings and sixpences on 
benefit occasions. He founds a circuit of towns, more or less theatric ul—York, 
Hull, Halifax, Wakefield, Pontefract, Done: ister, and Leeds; thereby ensuring 
annual employment to every member of his carefully selected company. He is 
ever on the look out for the first London favourites—Woodward, Weston, King 
(the original Sir Peter Teazle), Dodd, Moody, his old friend Shuter, Lewis the 
mercurial, Miss Farren, Mrs. Crouch, Bellamy the fair, and Baddeley the frail, 
are but a few of the great ones who come to help him through the summer months, 
and seize the lion’s share. He has his troubles and anxieties, and finds his 
managerial bed—what manager does not ?—as full of thorns as roses. Petty 
jealousies, caprices of leading men and leading women, bad ses yee (his great 
stars played now and then to empty benches), | the thousand and one vexations 
incidental to his craft harass him in their season. The maworms, too, won’t let 
him play in peace. He complains of being “‘ much preached and writ against ;” 
and is duly committed by many a Methodist, together with ‘actors, audience, and 
all, into the bottomless pit.” One Mr. Garwood, of the Low Church, Hull, is his 
confirmed opponent. “ No player, or any of his children” —Tate unfortunately had 
his quiver full,—* ought,” so roared that Boanerges, “to be entitled to Christian 
burial or lie in a churchyard ; could any player be an honest man ?” 

What names, famous afterwards in London bills, do we find in the stock 
company! Here is Dicky Suett, fresh from Ranelagh, and Finch’s Grotto 
Gardens, Southwark, who joins at Hull, when scarce seventeen, and stays with 
the York manager nine years. He had signed again for an extended period; 
but, on an offer for his services at Drury Lane, Tate refused to stand in the 
way of his favourite’s advancement, and not only tore up the agreement but 
insured him better terms with Sheridan. Mrs. Siddons, after her town failure, 
is engaged for a spring season, making her first appearance as Evadne in 
The Grecian Daughter (the manager plays her old father), and within a few 
nights all lift their eyes up with astonishment that such merit should have passed 
unacknow ledged by a London audience, and by the most discriminating of all 
dramatic judges, David Garrick. Mrs. Inchbald, “his beautiful, his well- 
beloved,” d: azzles all, on both sides of the curtain, by her grace and form, and 
looks the heroines if she does not play them ; and, in the autumn of 1778, comes, 
to be Tate’s leading man for many seasons, a ripe scholar and a gentleman of 
strong understanding and imagination, John Philip Kemble. These are pupils 
to be proud of ; but there is a young lady who starts upon the manager at Leeds 
some four years later, with her mother, and little brother and sister hand-in-hand, 
all dusty and draggle-tailed, without a trace of comic power on her face, to rouse 
whose drooping spirits Tate calls for a bottle of the best madeira; aided by which 
he gets out afew notes from the dejected applicant, one Miss Frances, alias 
Bland, whom, not very long after, the hardest critic of his d: ty, Horace Walpole, 
pronounces “ perfect in her w: alk, * The Jordan. In her first trial at Leeds she is 
so fascinating in her frock and her little mob cap that Tate is conquered and gives 
her his highest terms, £1 11s. Gd. per week, no paltry salary in those days for a 
country theatre. He is only just in time though ; for who should pop down next 
week to York races but Gentleman Smith, from Drury Lane, who would have 
carried away the treasure then and there, had she not been bound down on 
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penalties by the strictest articles for three years. Of course, the Jordan’s triumph 
produces the natural consequences. Heart-burnings and murmurings among the 
fairer portion of the company are more frequent ; a Mrs. Ward conceives a special 
animosity towards the new candidate for public favour, and sports her legs spite- 
fully in small clothes against her, but in vain. The ladies—what will they not 
do sometimes !—sit in groups at the wings to disconcert her on the scene ; and the 
poor child comes, with a piteous face, to the old manager, the little drop beads 
trickling down her cheeks, full of complaint and grievance ; and if she glads his 
eyes, she plagues his heart up to the day she is borne off to Drury Lane, to return 
a conquering crowd-compelling heroine, for “where she moved they followed.” 

Of the familiar faces on the circuit are, Knight,—his pen has left us a round 
legacy in the Turnpike Gate ; and Fawcett, a pair of comic brothers, who believe 
themselves tragedians born, until time and the hour, luckily for them, discover 
their mistake. There is Andrew Cherry, author as well as actor ; alw: ays alive, 
his whole soul and body too in his art, the art for which he had « lanced, and 
sung, and.........st wrved, and done the deuce knows what for many years before 
luck threw him in Tate’s way. There is George Frederick Cooke, only second 
to Black Jack, as he irreverently christens Kemble in his cups. On those 
boards, hardly sixteen, the true Yorkshire Tyke, John Emery, plays o/d men 
and rusties to the life; and last, not least, a nervous, delicate youth, full of silent 
strength in his own powers, solicits a fair trial, only to meet with many a 
rebuff from actor, manager, and audience too, until he wins his spurs by perse- 
verance and endurance,—Tate’s last hero—the first Mathews. The prejudice 
so long maintained, amounting even to an absolute disbelief ‘in the bare 


possibility of the young man’s ultimate success, is one of the very few inst: _ es 
of the manager's want of judgment. “Your Rundy is very bad, indeed” (Tate 


writes), “so’is Motley. Your worth as a man (as far as I know) I muc th 
esteem ; but, as a first-rate actor, you must try some more discerning leader, and 
officer some other troop,” and so on mucli in the same strain ; and yet, in a few 
months, the shunned, despised recruit was one of the most popular performers of 
the Yorkshire theatres. Tate’s health had been declining rapidly ; and now, a 
martyr to the gout, and a victim to every patent medicine, he feels the end is 
coming. ‘ I don’t wish to live ; I should like to stay over the August race-week 
to see my old friend Fawcett, and hear how the audience receive their former 
favourite, and then I shall die content,” are among his parting words to Mathews, 
when leaving him to join George Colman, at the Haymarket. He lingers on in 
great pain up to that very race-week to which he had looked forward : and then 
the goal is reached, the winning-post is past. His death is the chief topic among 
the crowd upon the course ; and the house, kept open that night at his dying 
request, has in it upwards of a hundred pounds. A few days more, and at the 
eurly hour of seven in the morning he is buried in the Pavement Church in York. 
By his wife, a Miss Jane Doughty, who survived him, he left five children ; and 
the York and Hull theatres were, for many years after his death, conducted with 
varied fortune by “Mister John,” his eldest son. Of Tate Wilkinson’s merits as 
an actor it is not easy to speak with any certainty ; his long position as a 
manager enabling him, of course, to play anything and everything, and to appear 
in many paris for which he could not have been fitted: but as a mimic he was 
unquestionably in the front rank, and of the highest order. Not only was he 
correct in his representations of the tones of those he imitated, but in many 
instances—Foote, Barry, Mossop, Sparks, and Shuter for example—he hit off the 
men, not only as they spoke, but as they looked ; and, what was more wonderful, 
such was the mobility of his features, he could give the very Woffington herself 
without any artificial aid from dress. His managerial talents have never been 
questioned ; and his ser upulous honesty endeared him to his ¢ ompany, and all with 
whom he had business connections. It is with conscious pride, he writes, —“ I can 
boast of having it under Mrs. Jordan's hand that Iam the most honourab le 
manager, in point of bargains, that she ever experienced out of London.” Other 
times, other manners: but many a management at the present day would be none 
the worse for an infusion of a little of the leaven, — eccentric though it may have 
been,—of Tate Wilkinson. fas tI 
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